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THE OUTLOOK. 


T is very difficult to sift out the truth respecting 
I English politics in the present confusion of par- 
ties—a confusion worse confounded by the inevi- 
table partisanship of the reporters on whom we are 
dependent for information. Apparently the somewhat 
ostentatious handshaking of Mr. Gladstone and Mr. 
Chamberlain in the House of Commons does not 
indicate any political amity between them, but only 
their resolve that political controversy, however 
bitter, must not sunder or destroy personal relations. 
Mr. Chamberlain’s political sagacity has enabled him 
to secure the withdrawal of Mr. Cook, who had 
purposed to contest, and threatened to defeat, the 
election of Mr. Matthews as member for East Bir 
mingham, an election necessary to enable him to take 
his seat in the new Cabinet. It is also apparent 
that the new Ministry mean, if possible, to secure a 
yote of supplies and then prorogue Parliament until 
after the holidays, while Mr. Gladstone is determined 
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to compel his opponents to formulate and announce 
an Irish policy at once. It is very doubtful whether 
they can agree upon one, and still more doubtful 
whether they can secure the sanction of their very 
diverse constituency for any scheme upon which they 
may agree. It is, therefore, evidently Mr. Gladstone’s 
policy to compel the earliest possible action on their 
part, and their policy to put it off as long as possible. 
It is rumored that the Conservative leaders are 
drafting a plan for local government in England, 
Scotland, Ireland, and Wales. Whether this plan 
will involve anything more than an authority con 
ferred upon the people of the counties to elect their 
own local officers, an authority which they do not 
now possess, does not appear. If this is all, it 
certainly will not satisfy the hopes and expectations 
of the Irish. The most decisive indication of an 
intention on the part of the Conservatives to adopt 
in a modified form a Liberal programme is afforded 
by an editorial in the London ‘‘ Times,” which has 
come to be a Conservative organ, and which suggests 
a remodeling of the Church—probably to head off 
disestablishment ; a remodeling of the House of 
Lords—probably to satisfy discontent which is now 
felt at its practical veto power; and a remodeling of 
the land laws and local government—probably as a 
means of solving the Irish question. Meanwhile the 
permanence of the present Administration depends 
upon the support of the Liberal- Unionists, of whom 
Lord Hartington is the nominal chief, but Mr. Cham 
berlain an influential, if not a controlling, spirit ; 
and this party refuses to enter into any political 
alliance with the Conservatives, to accept office under 
them, or, indeed, to do anything mote than pledge 
themselves to vote against any plan which, in their 
judgment, looks toward weakening the bonds which 
bind the Empire together. They will not be satisfied 
by anything less than a plan akin to that of a feder 
ated union, and giving to Ireland a distinct Parliament 
for Irish affairs. 


There are times when the results of centuries of 
civilization seem suddenly to vanish, and we find 
communities in the nineteenth century reviving the 
worst deeds of those of the sixteenth. The recent 
Belfast riots offer an example of this. Just how they 
began no one can tell. The Protestants throw the 
entire blame upon the Oatholics, and the Oatholics 
throw the entire blame upon the Protestants. The 
representative men in each party, while attempting 
to establish the responsibility of their opponents, 
manifest such a degree of bigotry and hate that one 
ceases to inquire who struck the first blow. That 
blow was struck upon Saturday, August 7. The 
Orange mob consisted of men employed in the 
Queen’s Island shipyard, and the Catholic mob con- 
sisted of navvies employed by the Harbor Commis- 
sioners. Inthe struggle only a few persons were 
injured. But in the night the contest broke out 
afresh. The fighting was of the most furious char 
acter; fifty persons were injured, some of them 
fatally. The police, quartered in a tavern, were 
attacked by the mob with stones and revolvers. In 
self-defense they fired from the windows upon the 
crowd. On Sunday, inspite of the arrival of several 
hundred soldiers, the rioting continued. A panic 
seized the peaceable inhabitants. The sacking of 
wine-shops and public houses became a part of the 
mob’s programme. At the end of the day it was 
estimated that the number of those severely 
wounded had reached 150 Thirteen had been 
killed. On Monday 1,200 more troops arrived, 
but the attempt to quell the rioters still failed. The 
police fired mercilessly upon the mob, and are thought 
by both Orangemen and Catholics to have destroyed 
life recklessly. The great crowds were dispersed, 
but small gangs of rioters continued their depreda- 
tions and bloodshed. Even women and children were 
shot, and funeral processions fired upon. On Tues- 
day 5,000 troops and 2,500 constables were on 
the scene. A few minor disturbances took place, 





but general quiet was restored. On Wednesday it 
was announced that the rioting was over, but it was 
renewed on Sunday, and the danger of further dis- 
turbances is not yet passed. The magistrates havo 
dealt very severely with the rioters who hare been 
tried. It is tothe credit of the clergymen of all creeds 
that they visited the worst districts and tried to per- 
suade the people to preserve the peace. 


As we go to press, the delegates of the Irish Na- 
tional League are assembling in Chicago. This 
League is a combination of two pre-existing Leagues, 
and has for its object the expression of sympathy 
with and the extension of material aid to the Irish 
in their struggle for better government and better 
material conditions at home. Among these dele- 
gates are three re; resentative Irishmen from the 
Eoglish House of Commons. If we may judge from 
imperfect reports of Michael Davitt’s speech at Ohi- 
cago last Saturday evening, the League will enforce 
a conservative policy and a spirit of patience. The 
leaders of the Irish people have a very difficult task 
intrusted to them, and they are apparently faithfully 
endeavoring to perform it. This is to keep their 
people from outbreak and violence under the disap- 
pointments of the last election and the inflammatory 
speeches which have been made by some of the 
coercionists—with the effect, if not the design, of 
stirring up the worst blood of the Irish people. The 
Convention will be the largest ever held, it being 
estima.ed that fifieen hundred delegates will be in 
attendance ; and it will be, from present indications, 
somewhat of a battlefield between the policy of 
peaceful agitation repreeented by Mr. Parnell and the 
dynamite policy represented chiefly by noisy but 
comparatively unknown adventurers; all present 
indications point to the victory of the former. 





It begins to look as though our State Department, 
in its imperative demand for the release of Mr. 
Cutting by the Mexican Government, bad acted on 
incorrect information afforded by our Minister to 
Mexico, who reported the facts before he had fully 
investigated them, and that the latter’s resignation 
has some connection with the Outting case, though 
this is semi-officially denied. At all events, a special 
envoy has been appointed and is now on his way to 
Mexico to ascertain the facts in the case and report 
them as a basis fo: further diplomatic correspondence 
—a fact which indicates that the facts thus far have 
been imperfectly known. The case is one in which 
it was eminently wise to be first sure we were right 
and then go ahead. More haste has made less speed. 
It is now apparently conceded that if Mr. Cutting 
personally circulated the libel in Mexico, he is ame- 
nable to trial on Mexican soil and by Mexican courts ; 
and the official record of the court is said to show 
that this, not the original publication in Texas, is the 
offense with which he is charged and of which he was 
found guilty. The confident newspaper assertion that 
this record has been mutilated in order to make out 
@ case against the United States Government will 
want something stronger to support it than the rumor 
that some one who was present at the trial says that 
the judgment was based on the original publication 
in Texas. 





It can hardly be expected that The Christian Union 
will be able to explain the attitude of the Roman 
Catholic Church toward the Knights of Labor, since 
it is very clear that the Roman Catholic authorities 
are not in agreement respecting it. Cardinal Tas- 
cherau, of Montreal, has issued a circular informing 
the bishops under his jurisdiction that the Papal See 
has confirmed its previous condemnation of the Con- 
stitution of the Knights of Labor, despite the changes 
which have been made in their Constitution in order 
to obviate antagonism with the prineiples of the 
Roman Oatholic Church ; and the Cardinal directs 
the bishops in his diocese to take the necessary steps 
to enforce this decision. This would appear to be 
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conclusive, and to be applicable wherever the juris- 
diction of the Roman Catholic Church is acknowl- 
edged ; but, in an apparently official interview with 
Cardinal Gibbons, of Baltimore, he is reported as 
saying that he judges that there is nothing in the 
avowed objects of the Knights, or the principles of 
their order, antagonistic to the views of the Ohurch ; 
and, without indorsing this particular organization, he 
says that the Catholic prelates are, to a man, in favor 
of the organization of labor. This, it may be added, 
was the attitude of the Roman Church during the 
Middle Ages, and it is not easy to see any reason for 
changing it. As to the supposed inconsistency of 
the secrecy of the order with the well-known antag- 
onism of the Roman Church to secret societies, Car- 
dinal Gibbons draws a distinction between those 
societies which involve a pledge of absolute secrecy 
and obedience—a pledge absolutely inconsistent with 
loyalty either to the State or the Church—and those 
whose pledge is accompanied with the proviso that 
it shell not require anything contrary to the laws 
of the land and the tenets of religion. Most men 


will agree with tha Cardinal in condemning the 
former and allowing the latter to be at least per- 
missible, even if they regard it as inexpedient. 


A serious defeat has been inflicted upon the 
Knights of Labor by the foliy of one cf their own 
local assemblies, in the result of the conflict between 
District Assembly 49 in New York and the OCigar- 
makers’ Union. This controversy was a result of 
the rivalry between the Knights of Labor and the 
trades unions, which developed into a serious con- 
flict about the time of the recent Knights of Labor 
Convention at Oleveland. It was the object of a 
portion of the Knights of Labor to absorb the trades 
unions ; and, in pursuance of this object, they under- 
took to compel the cigar manufacturers to employ 
none but Knights by boycotting all cigars which had 
not a Knights of Labor label. The Manufacturers’ 
Association at first were inclined to ally themselves 
with the Knights, and refused to employ any men 
not belonging to them. It was reported that the 
latter pledged themselves to supply the vacancies 
caused by a strike, in case the members of the Cigar- 
mak-rs’ Union struck; but this is now officially 
denied. The two Cigarmakers’ Unions, which had 
before been quarreling, united to make a common 
cause against the Manufacturers’ Association and the 
Knights in enforcing what was certainly a wholly 
despotic and unjust demand, that all cigarmakers 
should join the latter body; and the first stage 
of the battle has resulted in a victory for the Unions, 
the manafacturers having agreed to open their 
shops to non-Knights, and to re-employ all the 
men who were discharged in the strike. The 
Knights still threaten to impede the sale of the 
manufacturers’ cigars by boycotting such cigars 
as have not a Knight's’ label on them. It should be 
added that the National organization has so far taken 
no partin this attack by District Assembly No. 49 on 
the rights of free labor ; that its action is in flat vio- 
lation of principles avowed and urged by Mr. Pow 
derly ; and tbat this District is the one supposed to 
be ruled by that famous Home Olub which has been, 
not without reason, believed to be a secret enemy to 
Mr. Powderly’s leadership and a secret supporter of 
the spirit and methods represented to the public by 
Martin Irons. We recommend our readers to boy- 
cott all cigars; but, if they will smoke, to smoke 
cigars which do not bear the Kuights’ label ; for just 
now that label stands for a despotic attempt to 
drive workingmen out of employment for the crime 
of daring to belong to a labor organization of ther 
own choice rather than to one chosen for them by 
some ope else. — 





The anti-saloon movement within the Republican 
party is growing, though to what it will grow, and 
whether it will eventually re-create that party 
or draw off from it still further the temperance 
vote, it is impossible to predict. To a considerable 
extent the religious press has taken up the movement 
as one to which they can give their support without 
necessarily approving either prohibition or a third 
party, and without committing themselves te woman's 
suffrage and other reforms or pseudo-reforms which 
have no necessary connection with the temperance 
movement. A State Conference of anti-saloonists is 
to be held in Illinois August 22. In Ohio the Dow 
law is repor'ed to bave already had the effect of 
closing up some of the smaller saloons which cannot 
afford to pay the tax. In Connecticut the Pro- 
hibitionists have nominated a full State ticket, and 
are preparing to put a full Congressional ticket in the 





field. They are preparing to do the same even in 
Maine. The theory of that party is that a new party 
is needed for a new issue, and that prohibition will 
be unavailing unless there is also a prohibition party 
to enforce it. The prohibition campaign in New 
Jersey has already made it tolerably clear that the 
Republicans cannot elect their candidate unless 
they indorse the Prohibition nominee, which they 
probably will not do. In New York State the 
Republican Committee has avoided the temperance 
question by refusing to call a State Convention to 
nominate a candidate for the Oourt of Appeals. 
It grows constantly clearer that the temperance 
issue in this country is to be between some form of 
the regulation of the sale and use of liquor and 
its total prohibition, and equally clear that the fu- 
ture of the Republican party depends upon its taking 
some ground in favorof a vigorous regulation and 
restraint of the liquor traffic. 





The Boston ‘‘ Advertiser” contains the report of a 
lengthy interview with Mr. Herbert Welsh, Secretary 
of the Indian Rights Association, in which he severely 
arraigns the present Administration for its manage- 
ment of Indian affairs. He declares that the Indian 
Bureau insists upon appointing the subordinates 
of the Indian agents, under which policy the 
agent, who is compelled to give bonds for the faithful 
performance of his duties, is unable to control his 
own subordinates. Our older readers may remem- 
ber how the Freedmen’s Bureau was wrecked because 
President Johnson insisted upon removing and 
appointing the subordinates of General Howard in 
spite of the latter’s protests. President Oleveland 
cannot be expected to know personally about the 
character of all the appointees of all the Departments 
of the Government; but the Nation has a right to 
expect that he will insist that every Department shall 
be carried on upon strictly business principles ; and 
certainly no business principle is better settled than 
this, that an officer who is held responsible for the 
actions of a subordinate should be consulted in his 
selection and given power to enforce direction and 
control over him. The state of things which Mr. 
Welsh describes simply reinforces the position which 
The Christian Union has so long maintained, that 
the only hope for the Indian lies in conferring upon 
him the rights and powers necessary to enable him 
to take care of himself, and then leaving him to 
self-help. 


As the trial of Squire and Flynn progresses it be- 
comes obvious that the first reports regarding them 
were in no sense sensational or exaggerated. They 
were the truth, and nothing but the truth ; unfortu- 
nately, they were not the whole truth. City Chamber- 
lain Ivins, who, taking upon himself the thankless task 
of the detective, had gotten into the inside of the whole 
matter, gave to the Oourt the history of the entire 
intrigue. The next day Squire and Flynn were in- 
dicted for conspiracy. The indictment sets forth that 
they and Hubert O. Thompson conspired among 
themselves that Squire, in consideration of his ap- 
pointment as Commissioner of Public Works, should 
give Fiynn and Thompson the privilege of directing 
the business of the office and controlling its patronage. 
The amount of bail required of the accused was fixed 
by the court at $10,000. Neither of the criminals 
had any difficulty in finding friends who swore that 
their real estate was valued in hundreds of thous. 
ands, and that they were ready to Become sureties 
for the appearance of the prisoners whenever 
wanted. Inthe hearing before the Mayor the accused 
did not deem it worth while to repeat their first asser- 
tion, that the letter incriminating them was bogus, 
or urge the thin pretext that it was a joke. They 
admitted its genuineness. The line of defense which 
they took was that they were merely cat’s paws 
in the hands of Hubert O. Thompson. Mr. Squire 
says that Thompson dictated the le.ter to him on 
Q@hristmas, 1884. The next day he repented having 
written it, and demanded it back, saying that he would 
serve Thompson all he could, but that he must do soas 
afreeman. After acouple of days Flynn brought 
him from Thompson what purported to be the letter. 
He immediately set fire to it. The same night he was 
confirmed. After he had had the office a few months 
Thompson manifested a desire to get him out. 
Squire consented, and wrote a resignation to be 
submitted to the Mayor in case Thompson himself 
could be appointed his successor. Shortly after, he 
learned that Thompson had possession of the letter 
which he supposed was destroyed. From that time 
he became Thompson’s enemy, and resisted both the 
threats and the bribes with which Thompson and his 








friends strove to remove him from his position. 
Squire’s testimony was friendly to Fiynn, and bitter 
in its hostility to the dead Thompson and the present 
Mayor. It must be remembered that Mr. Thompson 
is no longer living to defend himself ; and even if 
full eredenee were given to Mr. Squire’s extraordinary 
narrative, neither Mr. Squire nor Mr. Flynn would 
be exculpated. 





The battle which has long been waged between the 
subscription book publishers and certain of the book 
trade has at last reached the courts, where it presents 
a very curious and interesting legal question. The sub- 
scription book publishers have found by experience 
that if they wish to sell a book by subscription the 
agent must be able to assure the purchaser that he 
cannot buy it in the bookstores ; otherwise, he whose 
subscription is sought looks the book over and post- 
pones the purchase to a more convenient season. 
Usually there is no difficulty in giving this assurance 
with confidence; but occasionally the trade succeed 
in getting hold of a popular subscription book in 
spite of the efforts of the subscription book pub- 
lisher. Recently a book publisher in Ohio suc- 
ceeded in obtaining, through an agent who was 
recreant to his pledge, some copies of Mr. Blaine’s 
‘*Twenty Years in Congress ;” and for some time John 
Wanamaker, of Philadelphia, has advertised copies 
of Grant’s Autobiography, presumably obtained in a 
similarmanner. Suits in both cases were brought by 
the publishers to prevent tbe sale of the books in ques- 
tion over the counter, op the ground tbat the owner of 
the copyright has a right to determine the method in 
which the copyrighted book may be sold. The Circuit 
Court in the first case sustained, in the second case did 
not sustain, theclaim. The full text of the opinions 
in the two cases has not been given to the public, and 
the paragraphal report in the latter indicates that 
there was some distinction between the two cases. 
It seems to us a very doubtful construction of the 
law of copyright wbich allows an author, after his 
book is printed and sold, to follow it into the hands 
of a bona fide purchaser, and prevent him from 
reselling it, or even to dictate the terms and condi- 
tions on which it may be sold after once it has passed 
into the open market. - To do this would certainly be 
to carry copyright privilege toa point beyond that 
which it has ever reached in past history. 





The official reports of the savings banks of New 
York and Brooklyn show an aggregate deposit of 
$344,000,000. The gain within the last twelve months 
has been $17,000,000. The total number of accounts 
opened is $837,000, the average amount deposited 
being thus about $400.——The Nashua Oo opera- 
tive Iron Foundry is reported to be doing a very suc- 
cessful business. For the past eight years it has been 
paying six per cent. dividends, and adding to the 
sinking fund yearly. It now proposes to build cot- 
tages which the laborers may obtain on easy terms of 
payment.——At the Oleveland Oonvention of the 
Knights of Labor it was claimed that, though the 
body had a political programme, it would not become 
a political party. It was said that the political 
parties had candidates and no principles, and that 
the Knights had principles and no candidates. This 
claim can no longer be made. In this city the 
Knights are reported to have made up their minds to 
enter politics in a wholesale way, putting up candi- 
dates not only for the National and State Legislatures 
but also for the Mayoralty. In Brooklyn also the 
Knights intend to act unitedly, but will probably not 
put forward a separate ticket.——The charge is 
being brought against General Beaver, the Repub- 
lican candidate for Governor of Pennsylvania, that 
the iron company of which he is President makes 
use of the ‘‘ truck system ” in the payment of wages. 
This practice is forbidden under penalty by the laws 
of Pennsylvania, which require that all wages shall 
be paid in lawful money.—The persecution to which 
the Social Democrats of Germany are being subjected 
is resulting in giving them a still stronger hold upon 
the public. The Government, in prosecuting several 
Socialist deputies in the Imperial Parliament, held 
them to answer for utterances within the Parliament. 
All public meetings of the laboring men are under the 
inspection of the police, and scarcely any discussion 
of political topics is permitted. A recent meeting of 
cartwrights was dissolved because one of the speak- 
ers, in advocating the holding of a trade féte on Sun- 
day, said that that was ‘‘the only day suitable for 
persons not born with a gold spoon in the mouth.” 
The leading Socialists claim that they have nothing 
in common with Herr Most, 
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GENERAL NEws.—The National Encampment of 
the Grand Army of the Republic, just held at San 
Francisco, expressed its disapproval of the Lover 
ing Pension bill by a vote of 327 to 86. The 
Lovering bill is the one which would place upon 
the pension list all soldiers and sailors who served 
sixty days in the late war.—President Oleveland 
has made public his reasons for pocketing the Mor- 
rison surplus resolution. He states that he believed 
the bill unnecessary, and feared that it might em 
barrass the management of the Treasury and destroy 
the confidence of the business public. Meanwhile, 
Acting Secretary Fairchild has called in ten millions 
of three per cents. ——The report is now accepted as 
a fact that Professor Gray’s original application for 
a patent has been reinstated. The chances of 
the defeat of the Bell Company are greatly increased. 
Scientific men over the country are generally pleased 
with the reported decision.—It is authoritatively 
stated that ex President Arthur is to be President of 
the Arcade Railway corporation of this city. The 
company contemplates the construction of an under- 
ground railroad following the course of Broad- 
way. The plan is meeting with opposition from 
the Astors, the Lorillards, and other large real 
estate owners.——William Gray, Jr., Treasurer 
of the Atlantic aud Indian Orchard Mills of 
Boston, has proven defaulter to an amount ap 
proaching one million dollars.——The districts of 
Italy and Austria affected by the cholera are gener- 
ally those lying in the marshy plains. It is re- 
ported that ex Postmaster General James has enrolled 
himself a member of a Young Men’s Prohibition 
Club of this city. ——Mr. George I. Seney has so far 
recovered his former financial standing as to be able 
to pay to the Wesleyan University of Connecticut the 
$100,000 which he subscribed for the endowment of 
scholarships shortly before his failure. ——President 
Cleveland has gone to the Auirondacks for his vaca- 
tion. 











THE NEW TOTAL ABSTINENCE CREED. 


RECENT issue of the ‘‘Forum” contains an 

article on ‘‘ The New Total Abstinence Oreed,” 
which we should commend to the very eareful reading 
of all radical temperance workers did we not fear that 
a recommendation of The Christian Union would 
operate against the commended article. Professor 
Beecher shows very clearly the change which has 
taken place in the Total Abstinence Oreed since the 
days when Total Abstinence was first formulated 
and maintained by the eloquent but always sober- 
minded Lyman Beecher and John B. Gough. The 
notion that alcohol is always and everywhere a 
poison, that all use of it is injurious and wicked, did 
not enter into their conception of the truth, nor 
underlie their ministry. Total abstinence meant 
total abstinence from the use of invoxicants as a 
beverage, and was urged on the ground, not that 
the Scriptures or that science forbids all use of al- 
cohol, but that the law of Christian prudence for- 
bids it in the present condition of society on account 
of ourselves, and the law of Ohristian love on account 
of others. When further abstaining was urged, it 
was simply upon the ground that the further one 
kept away from the line the safer for himself and 
the better for his influence and example. 

This is certainly true. Neither Dr. Lyman Beecher 
nor Mr. Gough, for example, would ever have made 
use of any such paragraph as the following, which 
we find in a recent leaflet issued by the Woman’s 
Temperance Publication Association: ‘‘ Where the 
Passover is celebrated by the Jews of to-day, it is 
celebrated with unleavened bread and unfermented 
wine. This fact is sustained by the highest Jewish 
authority. Abundant testimony on this point is 
contained in the Temperance Uommentary.” In fact, 
there is absolutely no good authority for this state- 
ment. The authoress might easily have ascertained 
its falsity by addressing a note of inquiry to the 
Jewish rabbis of Chicago, where the tract is published. 
Dr. Delitzsch, than whom there is no better authority 
in the world on Jewish archwology, declares that the 
Jewish Passover wine is fermented, and that unfer- 
mented wine is only permitted as a substitute in cases 
of necessity. The ancient rabbinical books require 
the wine to be mixed with water, to avoid all possible 
danger of intoxication—a meaningless requirement 
if the wine was not fermented. Leaven was forbid- 
den in the Passover bread, not because fermentation 
involves corruption, but because unleavened bread 
was a symbol of the haste with which the Israelites 
went out of Egypt on the nicht of the exodus. The 





most dangerous enemies of a good cause are the 
hobbyists : the men who, in their passion for the end 
to be reached, become careless, if not indifferent, as 
tothe means by which it is to be pursued, and become 
oblivious of truth in endeavoring to conserve good 
morals. When a noble edifice is built on a false 
foundation, it is always in danger of toppling over 
and requiring rebuilding. That is the danger which 
now threatens the temperance cause. It has occasion 
to pray to be delivered from some of its friends. 
Professor Beecher truly declares that under the pres- 
ent untenable new Total Abstinence Creed one of two 
things is likely to happen within the next two years: 
‘* Either Total Abstinence men will unite in returning 
to tenable ground which can be held by tenable de- 
fenses, or else the moderate drinking doctrine will 
become the current temperance doctriue of the classes 
that give tone to American society.” To which we 
may add, if the latter most undesirable alternative 
should result, it will be chargeable in no small meas- 
ure to those who have attempted to defend a most 
wise practice by most erroneous arguments. 








AN ANSWER WANTED. 


HE Rev. G. R. Leavitt, D.D., in the current 
number of the ‘‘ Bibliotheca Sacra,” says: ‘* It 
is definitely proposed, we understand, to make up an 
Andover Band, to transport this new theory [of fu- 
ture probation] into Japan, and practically reorganize 
the mission of the American Board on the lines of 
the ‘New Departure.’”’ We have already, in our issue 
of August 5, given to this statement, by authority, a 
most emphatic cenial, and we have offered to Dr. 
Leavitt the use of our columns either to give his 
authority or to retract and apologize for this extraor- 
dinary statement. We have uot yei heard from him ; 
perhaps he has gone on his vacation. It is clearly 
due to himself and to the public, to say nothing of 
his Christian brethren against whom he has brought 
so grave a charge, that he should not keep silence, 
else he may fall under the suspicion of having made 
a statement injurious to the reputation of his breth- 
ren without authority, and yet of being unwilling to 
retract when that statement is authoritatively denied 
and his authority called for. We trust that Dr. 
Leavitt will not do himself so great an injustice as 
would be done by such a silence. 








WHAT DOES CANDOR REQUIRE? 


E have already expressed our hearty agree- 

ment with the ‘‘ Congregationalist ” in its 
paragraph urging that all who join in the current dis. 
cussion respecting Dr. Alden’s policy in regard to tLe 
ordination of missionaries ‘‘ confine themselves to the 
exact facts and treat them in that candor which they 
invariably desire when their own personal matters 
are in debate.” What does such candor require? 
For example, we find a paper by the Rev. J. D. 
Davis, D.D., in the ‘‘ Congregationalist,” in which 
he asserts that ‘‘ the heatben can be saved without a 
knowledge of the historic Christ in this world ;” and, 
again, ‘‘ I cannot believe that a knowledge of Chris: 
and his work is necessary before death to bring soulr 
into such 4 relation to God and the truth as that 
ihere are not many souls virtually saved who have 
never heard of Christ before death.” And this posi 
tion we understand the ‘‘ Congregationalist,” by its 
accowpabying editorial paragraph, to approve. 
Would it be candid if we were to assert or imply that 
Dr. Davis proposes to preach to the heathen that a 
knowledge of Christ is not necessary for salvation ? 
or that the ‘* Congregationalist ” desires the American 
Board to commission missionaries and send them out 
to preach this doctrine? We harcly think tha 
either Dr. Davis or the ‘‘ Congregationalist ” would 
regard such an assertion as consistent with ‘‘ that can 
dor which all men invariably desire when their own 
personal matters are in debate.” Is it any more candid 
to imply that any men ‘‘ propose to preach probaticr 
after this life to those who sit in the region and 
shadow of death”? orthat any one desires the Amer- 
ican Board to employ its funds in sending out men 
to preach that doctrine? We have looked over the 
official correspondence of the five persons to whom 
we referred in our ‘‘ Cautionary Signal,’ and who 
have been discouraged, delayed, or denied missionary 
appointment because they refused to accept Dr, 
Alden’s creed, in order to see if we could find one 
who proposed to preach a doctrine of future proba- 
tion, or one who even held it dogmatically as a part 
of his system of theology. Among these letters the 
one which comes the nearest to intimating an affirm- 








ative belief in this doctrine, or an intention to teach 
it, is the following, which was written by the gentie- 
man whose letter we gave last week, aud may be re- 
garded as supplemental to that letter. It was, as 
te reader will see, responsive to a letter of inquiry 
by Dr. Clark : 


The Rev. N. G. Clark, Congregational House, Boston, Mass.; 


Dear Dr. CLarK,—In yuur letter of the 18th inst you ask 
whether, as applicant for appointment by the American 
Board, | desire liberty to preach aud teach that the Bivie does 
not expressly reveal whether or not the destiny of all men 
is decided by this life. Ino my thought of Curistianity as a 
revelation of saviag truth I do not flad any piace for this 
tenet, and I do not regard it as possessing any importance 
or value from a practical Coristian standpuint. I fiad with 
regard to it two views curreut io the church, both of which 
Il iook upon as hypotheses, or, at must, deductious from 
certain statements of the Bible. Oue view is that those 
who in this life do not hear of Christ have nevertheless an 
‘mount of inward light sufficient for the determining of 
character; that their earthly lite, no matter huw lung or 
how short, or in the midst of what darkness, yet consti- 
tutes a true probation, so that at the end of it their destiny 
is fixed forever. The other view is that those who are sur- 
rounded by the darkness of heathenism have the odds 
against them; that, not the light of nature, put the revela- 
tion of Christ, is the power of God unto saivation ; that 
God's aim is not so much to test men as LO save them ; that 
he will vot consign a man to eternal woe uacil that man, by 
rejecting Christ, bas rejected the fiaal aud most efficacious 
means for bis redewmptivu ; aud that, accordingly, Corist will 
be presented to every man, if nut io this world, then in 
sume other. As between these two views, my opinion 
inclines emphatically and increasingly in favor of the 
latter. 

Now, in regard to desiring liberty to preach and teach 
the above vicws in Japan, | sh: uld certainly desire, going 
to Japan, to preach aud teach Christianity ; aud, as 1 bave 
already said, | do not regard these views as part of the 
prime message of Christianity to the world. Nevertheless, 
if there sbould be occasions when, according to my jadg- 
ment, an expression of my views upon this point were 
Calied upon, then I should want to feel perfecily tree to give 
sUUL @D eXpression as | have above indicated. in practical 
preaching and teaching, since such preaching aud teaching 
is directed to men who hear the Guspel, the question would 
not come up. If, however, in any way it did come up, | 
should require in the matter the same liberty of speech as 
1s evpjuyeu by Cungregational miuisters in this country. 

With the greatest respect, I am, 

Yours sincerely, 


May 17, 1886, 

It appears to us that this writer puts the question 
with great frankness and with great clearness in this 
letter. The ‘* Oongregationalist ” as-erts tbat it has 
never see any person who holds to the damnation of 
the mass of the heathen, who die without the offer of 
a Saviour. We judge, therefore, that this view is 
not held in the vicinity of the Congreg itional House 
in Boston. We curselves doubt whether any intel- 
ligent Christian man holds it to-day, although doubt- 
less it was held by many intelligent and OCbristian 
men not many years ago. If this hypothesis be 
thrown out, as it evidently is by the ‘‘ Ouugregacion- 
alist,” it is very clear that only two alternatives 
remaiu : either a kuowledge of Christ is not necessary 
vo salvation, or else such knowledge will be afforded 
in the life to come to those wuo have never possessed 
it in this life. All thoughtful persons who have 
poudered the problem of ete: nal destiny incline more 
ur less definitely to ove or other of these opinions ; 
but neither opinion consuituks @ part of the message 
with which the Gospel preacher considers himself 
charged. Most ministers, whether foreign mission- 
aries or pastors, agree wiih the ** Advauce,” that the 
‘Gospel is @ Message fur those to whom it comes, 
not a storehouse of information concerning those 1o 
whom it does not.” They agree with Miss —— in 
desiring, not to preach their own vpinivus, but what 
th, Bible does directly teach. Aud yet, if they are 
thoughtful persons, they must have opinions ov some 
points conceruing which the Bible is silent. The 
fate of those to whom Christ has never been made 
known is oue of those subjecis. The opinion of Dr. 
Davis aud the ‘‘ Cougregationalist,” that the kuowl- 
edge of Christ is not Lecessary tur salvation, that men 
may be saved by simple repentance, withvut faith io a 
divine Saviour, is certainly as far from the ordinary 
creeds of the orthodox churches as the opinion that 
Christ may be presented in another life to those 
who have never heard of him in this. And ic is not 
easy to see how one oplmion mure than ‘the other 
cuts the nerve of missions or deadeus or destroys 
evangelical piety. Av all events, the exact facts 
in the Case are that few, if any, inteiligent CLris- 
au men avy longer believe in the damuauon 
of the heathen without an offer of a Saviour ; tbat 
some hold that the heathen may be saved without a 
knowledge of Obrist and without faith in him ; that 
others hold that a knowledge of Obrist and an op- 
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portunity for exercising faith in him are essential to 
salvation, and will therefore be afforded hereafter to 
those to whom such knowledge and opportunity have 
becn denied heve ; bat that neither of these opinions 
is a part of the message which any earnest Christian 
minister desires to preach either at home or abroad 
Whether the churches shall freely ordain to mission- 
ary service men who believe that the heathen can be 
saved without any knowledge of or faith in Christ, 
and refnse ordination to those who think it not im 
possible that such knowledge and an opportunity for 
such faith may be afforded hereafter, because thi- 
opinion is not contradicted by the Bible, is one of 
the qnestions which the American Board and its con 
stituents in the churehes have to consider and 
determine. But they do not have to consider and 
determine whether they will commission men to 
preach either that faith in Christ is not necessary for 
salvation, or that a knowledge of Christ will be g'ven 
hereafter to those who have not received it here ; for 
DO one proposes to preach either doctrine ; no one 
regards either hypothesis as a part of the Gospel 
Message with which the winistry are intrusted. 








CONCERNING GETTING RELIGION. 


O many people rel‘gion is an essence rather than 

a method of life; an actual substance to feed 
the emotions on rather than a moral and spiritual 
motive ; a kind of heaven'y manna, falling into the 
beart at avepic ous seasons and 1n momen's of peri, 
rather than a constant c»nformity to the Jaw of God 
embodied in the Scripture and illustrated in the life 
of Christ. Such people talk of getting religion. 1: 
is some' hing to be gathered, like early peaches, frou 
without. It matters not whetber people get it at 
sixty or at tuen'y years of age, just so they get it. A 
mao, it is true, runs some little risk waiting till old 
ag~ to seek religion, for he might be kill:d by a 
stray bullet, or a sudden fall, or a kerosene explosion, 
Wiihout a moment's time to make the proper prepara 
tion. But the chances are that each individual will 
bave a few hours’ time to get ready to die; then 
there has been a clear gain of thirty or forty years of 
uutrammeled worldly pleasure. A man bas | st 
noihing who waits forty years to have his house 
in-ured, as it has not caught fire durirg that 
time, but bas really gained the cost of insurance 
So, by waiting till vear the close of life to get relig 
jon, one gaius tbe cost of church membersbip, the 
Cost of b ing bocest, and the cst cof being benevo- 
lent. B sides, by intimate acquaintance with the 
remorse and disquiet that comes from transgression, 
there is develuje! within a per-on more than the 
average capacity to koow what religion is when he 
sees it, apd 10 evj y it when he gets it. 

O bers there are, with views very similar to the 
above, but, not being willing to take this risk witb 
regaid 'o religion, cou'ent thems. lves with an annual 
set\ing apart of # few weeks’ time to its erj>)ment 
W th thi- c'ass it is perhaps regarded more in the 
light of a luxury, exi-tinug, 1 ke wine and silks, to be 
e:j yed, than as at @sthesia to be administered to 
the ru'red soul in times of distress and danger. 
W th cither class it is of no mortal use in health. It 
is the correla'e of disease and weaknees. It comes 
along with rainy dsys, old age, thunder storms, and 
graveyards. lu the prevalence of such views is found 
the solution of the strange fact that when men are 
arrested aud impris ned for crime they vearly always 
experience a change of emotions, generally ia pro 
porion to the enormity of thecrime. The sorrow 
fur being caught is mistaken for repentance, and the 
physics! calm of new and quiet surroundings in the 
prison for a change of heart. It often bappens that 
great emotion in the presence of tragic death on the 
gallowx, guided by a wrong o;inion as to what 
religion is, expresses itself in shouts of triumph. 
H.ving insu ted every law, human and divine, and 
reached the legitimate consequences of a course of 
vicious conduct, men o'ten stek to reverse the patu'e 
of things, and present the contradictory spectacle of 
ex'rating holiness from necessity and saintliness 
from ‘imitations imposed by crime. 

li is true that it would be heartless to rob a poor, 
rouioed man of hope to which be would cling in the 
hour of ignominious death. Still, it is nearer the 
truth that the only religicn that has avy merit io 
the world, or inthe chur_h, or in the kingdom of 
heaven, is not secured when the very corditions of 
its exis'ence are not present—the capability of choos- 
ing between the evil and the good. 

Auother mischievous bearing of this view of relig- 
jon is Lbat it totally overlooks the subjective effects 





of the sins of which we have been pardoned, and 
puts no premium on a lifelong consecration to God. 
That a man is smaller in this world, and in that which 
is tu come, by eve:y sin he commits, from the years 
of accountability to old age, is a very wholesome 
doctrine, whether it is comforting to some people of 
lax notions or not. A man who begins to live at 
sixty is not so large by forty years, with all involved 
in them, as he would have been h d be begun to live 
at twenty. Many pygmies, who might be giants, will 
be walking the golden streets of the New Jerusalem. 








TO A YOUNG CHRISTIAN. 


OU have just begun a Christian life. You have 
confessed Jesus Christ before men as your 
Saviour. You have promised, if not publicly, at least 
in private, to love, honor, and serve him. What 
now will you do, and how will you do it? What 
does such love, honor, and service imply? You 
have planted the seed. But seeds do not grow 
without culture. What will you do to cultivate 
it and make it grow? You have resolved to build 
a Christian character. But resolving to build is 
not building. How will you go to work to carry 
your resolution into effect? I have a neighbor who 
is building a very pretty cottage on an a4j ining lot. 
He had first to decide the question whether he would 
build. When, after weighing the matter, he fin lly 
made up his mind, he was ‘‘converted ” to building 
But this did not give him a house. He had then to 
form his plans, and put up his house, one beam 
apd board and brick ata time. All ycu have done 
is to resolve to build. You have not even yet formed 
a plan. 

This is the first thing todo. Your plan—to carry 
out the figure—need not be with specifications ; in- 
deed, it cannot be. Our conception of character 
changes as the character itself changes. This is one of 
the most awfcl as well as one of the grandest facts of 
human experience. The man who habitually lies 
gradually loses the sence of truth; the man who 
lives in vulgarity loses the sense of propriety ; the 
man who gives bimself up to self-indulgence loses 
the capacity to even arpreciate a pure and self- 
denying ideal. To scoff at goodness is the last state 
of wickedness. A cataract grows over the moral 
vision, and tbe soul is ircapacitated from perceiving 
the true, the beautiful, and the good. On the other 
hand, practical goodness enlarges the spiritual vision. 
As the eye of the artist grows more reusitive to form 
and color with the deftness of the hand, and the ear 
more sensitive to harmony with the skill to produce 
it, so the soul attains higher and higher ideals as the 
life reaches those already perceived. Whatever plan 
you set before you now will seem inadequate to you 
a year from now. You will grow in knowleige as 
you grow in grxce. Still, you are first to form a plan ; 
or, rather, to tet yourself to understand the plan 
which Avother bas formed for you. 

To express the eame trath in another form: You 
have promised to obey Christ ; and Christ’s com nand 
is, ‘‘ Follow me.” You cannot follow him without 
nnderstanding whitber he goes and the way he goes. 
You have promised to love Christ. You cannot love 
him without becoming acquainted with him. The 
third thing you have to do in beginning the Christian 
life is to become acquainted with Christ—with his life 
with his character. Our firat counsel, then, to you is 
to begin iu some form a study of the life and charac- 
ter of Jesus Christ. To be effective this must be 
systema’ic and it must be practical. It cannot con 
ist of mere casual and haphazard reading of the 
G spels. You must set you.self to understand the 
great events in Christ’s life, and the great principles 
in his teaching ; to do this by a systematic study of 
his life and teachings ; and to pcrsue this study with 
a practical end constantly in view ; that is, that you 
may become better acquainted with him, and so may 
become more like him. Of course the source of all 
our information about Christ is in the Four Gospels. 
If you are not familiar with them, you may well b gin 
a course of reading in ove of them ; probably for such 
a purpose either Matthew or Mark is the better one. 
Take the New Version rather than the Old Version 
for such a purpose ; if for no other reason, because 
it is a new version, and its change of phraseology 
will arrest aitention and compel thought. Ic is also 
printed in paragraphs, not broken up into verses, and 
is therefore be'ter adapted for continuous reading. 
If you are already familiar with the Gospels, obtain 
a Harmony. in which the four accounts are woven 
into one. We know of no better book of this kind than 
‘* The Gospel History,” published by Fords, Howard & 





Hulbert. There is also a similar harmony published 
by A. D. F. Randolph. It is not very material what 
one you read ; any one will serve, if it will give you 
in a continuous narrative the account of Christ’s life 
and teachings. Begin, not with Adam, but with 
Christ ; not with the account of the Fall, but with 
the story of Redemption. The life of Ohrist will 
tell you what you ought to be; it will give you an 
ideal with which to compare your life ; it will also 
tell you who is your best Friend ; it will give you 
acquaintance with and love for the One who is to be 
the great power in forming your life anew. Some 
one of the numerous Lives of Christ may help you in 
this study of his life ; there is none better than Gei- 
kie’s, published in cheap form by Johu B. Alden. The 
monograph on ‘‘The Character of Jesus” by Dr. Bush- 
nell, published by Scribners, may help you in the 
study of Christ’s character. But the Gospels them- 
selves, read carefully, continuously, repeatedly, above 
all thoughtfully, must always hold the first place. 
Christ says, ‘* Follow thoume.” You must look into 
his life, and learn its secret and its method, if you 
would know what is your duty to the street loungers 
whom you pass every Sunday on your way tochurch. 
Paul tells us to forgive our enemies as Christ forgave 
bis. You must familiarize yourself with Christ's treat- 
ment of Jadas Iscariot if you would know how you 
ought to feel and act toward the neighbor who has 
slandered or the friend who has betrayed you. 

A friend of the writer, who is at the head of a large 
and prosperous business, was applied to by a new 
clerk, just appointed, for the rules of the office. 
“There are no rules,” said his employer. ‘‘ No rules !” 
exclaimed the new apprentice; ‘‘ that’s very odd. 
How can I tell whether I’m doing right or not if 
there are no rules?” ‘‘ Very well,” responded his 
employer; ‘‘study the Four Gospels; familiarize 
yourself with the rules of life they afford : these are 
all the rules we have at present in this office. When 
you are perfect in those, come to me and I will give 
you some more.” The first thing for the young 
Christian to do is to study the Four Gospels; not 
merely that he may familiarize himself with the rules 
of life which they afford, but also that he may become 
acquainted with the Oae whose personal comp.nion- 
ship will enable him to live according to Christ's 
principles, and so become Obrist’s man, 








THE SPECTATOR. 


The Spectator had gotten his breakfast before him—a cup 
of coffee, though the milk and sugar were not at hand, and 
a beefsteak, rolls, and fried eggs ; and as he had arisen at four 
and traveled two hours, he had that best accompaniment to 
a meal, a good apyetite. He had just looked about him 
for the milk and sugar, and taken one mouthfal of the egg, 
when the brakeman put his head in at the door and celled 
out, ** Allaboard for Mauch Caounk, Easton, and New York.’’ 
* Fifteen minutes for breakfast’’ was what the conductor 
of the other train had told him, and hardly three minutes 
bad passed, and his train was called. He looked about 
helplessly, asked if that was his train, paid for his break- 
fast which he had not eaten, had not time even to swallow 
half a cup of black and unsweetened coffee, for before he 
got his change the train was called a second time, and he 
picked up his bag and umbrella, and ran. He had goneto 
bed late after a light supper, had already traveled two hours, 
and had four hours more to travel before he could get his 
breakfast. He looked ruefally forward. M sinformation 
as to trains had visited him, and he wou!d be at his work 
six hours later than he had anticipated ; with only half a 
day in which to do a full day’s work, and a prorpective 
headache with which to do it. For fasting has never been 
& means of grace, physical or spiritual, to thie Spectator. 

The railroad was the Central Railroad of New Jersey. 
There was no parlor car on the train. The Spectator could 
no‘ resign himself to his fate without a struggle; and he 
made one last effort for a cup of coffee. And he got it. 
The brakeman interested himself in the case; then the 
conductor. The latter telegraphed to Mauch Chunk. As 
we neared the Mansion House the brakeman came through 
and bid the Spectator keep bis seat. ‘If they’ve got the 
coffee for you,’’ said he, ‘I'll bringit in to you.” And 
he did: a cup of coffee, a pitcher of creamy milk, a bowl 
of sugar. The Spectator sighed as he reflected that had he 
possessed presence of mind at Tamaqua be might have had 
* presence of roll’? at Mauch Chunk. However, he drank 
his coffve comfortably, and felt better. Tnen the b-akeman 
came through again. ‘‘ Why don’t you drink your cream ?”’ 
he asked, with a friendly interest. ‘It will do you good.” 
The Spectator thought it a good suggestion, and drank his 
cream. Thanks to the friendly interest of that brakeman, he 
was saved a hea‘tache, and was able to do his day’s work 
in balf a day, after a twelve o'clock dejewner when he reached 
the city, And it was not a commercial interest either, for 
the brakeman hesitated about accepting any consideration 
for his trouble. ‘* Hoh!’’ he said, ‘it was no trouble.’”’ A 
jittle thing? But these I'ttle things make a great difference 
in the happiness, aye, and in the true well-being, of life, 





Mrs. Spectator had at almost the same time a very different 
experience on another railroad—the Eastern Railroad, run- 
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nirg between Bostonand Portland. It was six minutes before 
the starting time of the long train. Mrs. Spectator left her 
bag and sun umbrella in the car seat, and stepped back to 
the newspaper-stand to buy a paper. When she returned, 
in less than two minutes, the officials had, without notice 
of apy kind, divided the train and sent off half ofitina 
first section, four minutes ahead of train time. Her car, 
and, of course, her hand luggage, had gone with it. Mrs. 
Spectator applied to the conductor of the remaining section, 
told him in a sentence what had happened, and asked him 
what she could do to get her hand luggage. 

Conductor (gruffiy): Do? I don’t know as you can do 
apything. 

Mrs S.: Do you mean to say that I cannot get it again ? 

Conductor (gruffly): I don’t know as you can. 

Mrs. S.: I was told to apply to you and you would help 
me. 

Conductor (gruffly, as before): I don’t see what I can do. 
It’s not my business. It was your own fault. 

Mrs. S (who did not lose her presence of mind): Very 
wel!, sir. 1 consider it your business ; and I expect you 
will help me. 

Whereat she walked quietly to the train, found a seat, 
took it, and waited for results. 

The result was that at Salem the conductor—who had 
doubtless telegraphed after the fugitive baggage—brought 
itin to Mrs. 8. and gave it to her, gruff as ever. Fortu- 
nately, Mrs. Spectator is an experienced trave.er ; if she 
bad not been, the needless bearishness of an official whose 
business it was to treat all travelers, and especially all lady 
travelers, with courtesy, might have reduced her to a very 
uncomfortable state of mind. It is as easy to wear a 
rose as & nettle in your buttonhole, and a great deal more 
agreeable to your companions. 


They have a picnic—or perhaps we should say had, for 
whether it is an annual or an exceptional festival the Spec- 
tator is not sure—at Woodbury, Conn., which, from the de- 
scription given the other day in the presence of the Specta- 
tor, must be a decidedly unique affair. It is given by the 
town to all the children of the town. We say by the town; 
we should rather say by the community, for it is a wholly 
voluntary and unoffictal affair, and yet the whole town joins 
init. The storekeepers are a committee on supplies ; the 
carpenters a committee on fences and platforms, the livery 
stable keepers a committee on conveyances. Every one 
lends a hand. The children have all the lemonade they 
want to drink, and all the cake and ice-cream they want to 
eat. ‘‘ And the doctors a committee on sick children the next 
day ?’’ asked the Spectator. No! nobody gets sick. It is 
said that the inspirer of this unique festival is a gentleman 
whoee oddity it is to make himself happy by making the 
cbildren bappy ; not a bad oddity. He advertised one day 
that at a given store any boy or girl could geta pair of shoes 
by calling for them, and got his pay by watching the 
puzzled countenances of the children as they came in to see 
if the advertisement were true or no, and chuckling over 
their delight as they went out newly shod. 





‘‘ A crowd fron a camp-meeting poured into our train at 
——,’’ said the Deacon, ‘‘and made the rest of the journey 
with me. It was areligiously boisterous crowd; happy, good- 
natured, having a good time, but as devoid of reverence as 
so many chattering magptes, and without much regard 
for the poesible and probable wishes and comfort of their 
fellow-passengers. Their piety and their jests were mingled 
in about ¢qaal proportions; they were decidedly ‘loud ;’ 
and they sang ‘Safe in the Arms of Jesus,’ and ‘All Hail 
the Power of Jesus’ Name,’ with about the same apparent 
spirit as the crowd of college boys whom, three or four 
weeks before, I had heard singing, under similar circum- 
stances, ‘ Landlord, fill the flowing bowl.’ At last one of 
the party started on a missionary tour through the car. She 
was a bright, pretty lady, well dressed, not without some 
air of refinement, but she felt no more hesitation in talking 
abont love to utter strangersthan a drummer would feel in 
talking about his dry goods, and she offered salvation much 
after the fashion in which a newsboy offers the last novel. 
She began to catechise each passenger ir turn, beginning 
with the question, ‘Do you love Jesus?’ Her purpose 
doubtless was good, but——I only wished she had come 
to me; for I had my answer ready.” 

‘* What was it ?”’ asked the Spectator, with some interest. 

‘Tt was,” replied the Deacon, “that I loved him alto- 
gether too well to hear his name uttered with such levity 
and irreverence as I had heard that afternoon.’”? And the 
Spectator really regretted that the Deacon had not had the 
opportunity given to him. 





It was at the dinner table, and some one asked, ‘‘ What is 
the origin of the word ‘chestnut’ as a designation of a stale 
story ?? And some one replied that it originated in Phila- 
delphia at a time when a baad of negro minstrels were per- 
forming at the Chestnut Street Theater ; and some one said 
that Boston bad invented a new name for old stories: she 
called them Hawthornes, because they were ‘‘ twice-told 
tales ;’ and some one then reported that there was a new 
invention in New York called a “ chestnut bell,’’ which the 
wearer concealed in the garments, and when the “‘ twice-told 
tale’ was begun at the table or in the social circle the teller 
of it was warned off by an ominous tinkle—and the bells 
were in great demand; and some one said he wished the 
company bai been armed with ‘chestnut bells’’ at a late 
colle ge dinner, that the prosy retailer of old jokes who bered 
the company for over half an hour might have been rung 
down ; and everybody agreed that the new fashion, in its 
praiseworthy endeavor to banish ‘‘ chestnuts ’’ from society, 
Was a good thing; and the Spectator kept a silence which 
gave conant, 





IN AND ABOUT BOSTON. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. | 


NDER the auspices of the Boston Central Union 

& mass-meeting of some five or six thousand 
woik-people assembled in a quiet way on Boston Com- 
mon, Thursday evening, the 12.h instant, to listen to 
numerous speeches from labor agitators. No posters 
had been used to advertise the meeting. Brief notices 
in the papers and the various organ!zations were the 
only mediums through which the fact of the gathering 
was made known. Slowly the numbers came together 
the leaders for a while fearing there would be a slim 
attendance, By eight o’clock the crowd was large, 
very responsive to the speakers, orderly throughout, 
and most positive and determined in its sentiments 
The orators were genuine sons of toll, who, like Mark 
Antny, spoke right on in the work-people’s English, 
avoldiog for the most part coarse phrases, and appar- 
ently caring as little for their grammar as for their plain 
dress. The keynote was ‘industrial freedom.” Labor 
is enslaved. As the fathers broke from tyranny of 
kingcraft and established political freedom, so now the 
Kaights of Labor must unite and emancipate toil. It 
is not political freedom that the Koights want; they 
have more of that now than they know what to do with 
Most of the speakers were particular to condemn the use 
of force except as a last resort of self-defense. They 
were not in sympathy with the Anarchist. It was not 
bullets, but ballots, that they advocated. There was no 
definite outline of purpose as tc methods further than 
to stand together and carry the day in the effort mak'ng 
by capltalists and manufacturers to ignore the organi 
zations and do business only with individuals. Mr. 
Powderly was frequently commended, and the response 
was always prompt and hearty. It was evident that the 
mass felt that the work people of to-day are the slaves 
of capital. One speaker demanded that the ‘‘ money 
price of land must be abolished,” snd denounced the 
paying of interest on money as not just or right. Another 
speaker claimed that all the Koights want to do to secure 
their claim is to ‘‘ put men {a government who have the 
{nterests of laboring men at heart.” The most popular 
speaker was the Kniebts of Labor lecturer, Mrs. Casey 
W. New, of New York. She paid a high tribute to 
labor, but refrained from an attack on capital. Mr 
John A. Henry, the Chicago Anarchist, who is in Bos- 
ton, requested of the chairman the opportunity to be 
heard, but was emphatically refused. At the close of 
the meeting he requested of a policeman the privilege 
to address those who might chonse to remain and hear 
him, but was refused on the ground tbat he had no cer. 
tificate from the city government. Resolutions were 
adopted demanding arbitration in cases of dispute be- 
tween lator and capital, condemning ‘‘ private owner- 
ship of the means of labor,” and demanding that the 
Legislature shall make it impossible for employers to 
‘lock out their help.” The philosophy of the meeting 
was the emancipation of labor by the ballot—by electing 
the legislators. 





All indications point to a sharp confilct between 
labor and capital In Massachusetts. Each side {s com. 
bining and preparing to present a solid front agains’ 
the combination of theother side A case has been taken 
{nto the court ic Piymouth County to test the right of 
laborers to boycott a manufacturer who refused to dis 
continue trade with certain leather dealers. A Boston 
concern clatms to have been Injured in this way in its 
business to the extent of $50000 G-neral B F Butler 
is on the counsel for the defense, and an {ioterest- 
ing scene is expected when the case shall come up for 
trial. 





It is apposite here to note that General Butler intends 
to run for a seat in the National Huss of R presenta- 
tives, but has not yet decidei which district he wili 
contest with the Rspublicans. It is expected that 
he will not remdnin Lowell but will come into th; 
district of the Hon. P. A. Collins in Boston. the lat 
ter gentleman having decilfaed a reelection. This dis 
trict {s overwuelm'ngly Democratic, and certatn to elect 
any one who gets the party nomination, Gzneral But 
ler evidently will exert all his po ver to reyain his lost 
grip on the laboring masses, These masses have the 
idea that their cause needs, first, iast, and midst, new and 
radical legislation, such as shall prohibit lockouts. There 
men are terribly in earnest, and mean to try their hand 
in making up a legislature to their liking. I hear this 
kind of talk among them. It was one of the common- 
places at the mass meeting on Boston Common. 





An indication of the political trend 1s the choice by 
the Democratic S ate C »mmittee of Congressman Lver- 
i¢g to preside at ‘he Sta‘e C nveation, which will proba- 
bly be held September 23 {a Worcester. Mr. Lovoring 
is a one-legged soldier wno resides tn Lynn, is popular 
with the 1.b ring people, carried the city in a contest for 
the Mayoralty, and has carried the C ongreastonal D strict 
twice against Henry Cabot Lodge, who has becn selected 








this year to preside at the R publican State Convention, 
It {a expected that these two gentlemen will again be pitted 
against each other for Congress. The wealthy Nahant 
Republican, a son of Harvard, of brilliant | terary talents, 
will sound the keynote for the R-publicans, while Mr. 
Lovering, whols!o warm sympathy with the masses, will 
pitch the tune for the D niocrats, evidently on the labor 
keynote. Itis generally conceded that Lieutenant Gover- 
nor Ames will be the R-publican nominee for G >vernor, 
and he has set his traps to catch the labor vote, The 
D-mocrats wiil try to ou'dare aim {fo this direction. Who 
the standard bearer shall he does not yet appear, but the 
past week the name of Mayor Russell, of C.mbridge, 
has come to the front as a pos-ibie, perhaps probable, 
choice. His action in securing aco promise in the 
Squire lockout has made him popular 1H, {fs 4 brilliant 
young man, son of the Hon Charles Theodore Russell, 
a graduate of Harvard, witha brilliant record of two 
years in the Mayoralty. The cnly obj c'fon to bis can- 
didacy is his age, being litile more than thirty years «1d, 
The outlook fora lively labor agitation fa promi-ing. 
Into the controversy not only heated pa sions, but a 
good deal of earnest discussion of economic pailosopay, 
will enter. 





Congrersman Jonn D Long announces himself aa a 
candidate for the Senatorship to succeed the Hon HL, 
Dawes. Mr. Diwes ts now reported to be tn bis seventy- 
second year. With these two contestants in the fleld to 
elect the Legislature, with the temperance people in the 
field with the same end in view, and the /ahor element 
also working to securo a controlling i: flience in this 
body, there will be ample opportunity for political bar- 
ter and the arts of party tricksters. A large element 
among the working people look with apprebension upon 
the excitement. At the mass meeting on the Com- 
mon I talked with a man who {sa good representative 
of this class. He said no one yet, on either side, offers 
any solution tothe problem. Thereis a good deal of 
talk, he said, but not much prictical wisdom. He 
feels that the strikes are ‘‘ paralyz'ng business” in all 
parts ofthe country. He blames both sides. The em- 
ployers, he thinks, by the lockouts are {mperiling ‘‘ the 
homes of laboring men.” Oa the other hand, he says the 
‘notsy, bumptious” employees, who are not numerous, 
but who get a hearing in all gangs of men, make muck 
of thetrouble. Itis clear that labor fs fairly io the ficld 
as a contestant, and is bound to be heard. 





The churches in Massachusetts are com!ng face to 
face with the labor ques'ton as never before. Clergy- 
men are fu'l of it. Tne prevailing feeling among 
them {s that the church {fs bound by every priociple of 
the New Testament to actual'z>, so far as pasible in 
the society of to-day, a Christian Soctall-m There tsa 
great awskening in this direction. Those labor reform- 
ers who decry the church and the clergy are siriking at 
their best friends. There are aristocrats in the pulpit, 
but the great majority are not of this sort. 





I see that the London ‘‘ Christian World,” in com- 
plimenting Mr. Beechers preaching, speaks of its 
practical turn, and adds that Eoglishmen do not look to 
America for advanced thoughtin the:logy. The fact is 
that bere in Boston the works of Muurice, R >bertson, 
Kingsley, Moz-ly, S:anley, Furrar, and others have 
been the leaven of the last twenty years that has {neptred 
this pricticall'y 'n the preaching Crist in humanity, 
as presented by Paillips Brooks, {s the moving forea in 
social issues. OBSERVER, 








IN AND ABOUT CHICAGO. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. ] 


NE of the best things lately done in this city has 

been brought about through the Untted Clerks’ 
A-sembly. A careful invesiigation has shown that 
fitfy twelve thousand clerks had been comp lied to 
work seven days a week the year round The clerks 
went to work quletly, appealed to the pu'p't and the 
press for such al.! as they could give, and after a time 
secured the consent of most of the employers to clove 
their stores and shops on Sunday. A few still refuse to 
j tn fo the prepoved Sunday cl sing movement, but ft {fs 
thought that their opposition will soon cease. List Sun- 
day was the first day of release, and was welcomed and 
treated by the weary and long-imprisoned clerks as a 
day of freedom and of rest, 





The meetings at Monona Lake have this year heen 
more successful than ever. It is well known that Dr. 
Charles H Richards has been the insptration of this 
Western Chautauqua, and the results accompl'shd 
have amply rewarded him for all his labor and | nxtety. 
Last Sinday De. Tslmsge lectur-d for the Avs mbly 
on ‘** Big Blunders,” and, as usual, an immense audtence 
was present t hear him. Taere fs no passing into the 
grounds on Sunday, so that tne day is as quiet and peace- 
ful as in a New England village. 
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Very different from the gathering at Monona Lake or 
at Lake Bluff was the gathering of some 2,400 Socialists 
at Sheffield, Ind. True, these Socialists were less noisy 
than usual. There were less than the ordinary number 
of speeches. For Socialists the picnic was exceedingly 
tame. Still, about a thousand dollars were received for 
the defense of the Anarchists. 

This already famous trial drags its slow length along, 
and we begin to see that the end {s approaching. The 
lawyers are now making their speeches. There are six 
of them to speak, and they will probably occupy about 
adsy each. Judge Gary may need another day for the 
charge to the jury. Then we shall await the verdict. 
Thus far the weight of evidence convicts the prisoners. 
The line of defense chosen seems weak. The assump- 
tion that no one can be convicted as an accessory to a 
murder unless the principal be first secured and con- 
victed will hardly pass for law in Judge Gary’s court. 
The witnesses introduced to prove the untrustworthi- 
ness of Mr. Gilmer, who said that he saw the bomb 
thrown and Spies light the fuse, have been met by wit- 
nesses who affirm his honesty and truthfulness. But 
the guilt of Spies and his assoclates can be and has 
been abundantly established by testimony which cannot 
be refuted. 

That the lawyers for the defense feel the d!fficulty of 
their position appears from the propositions they intend 
to prove. 1 That Gilmer isa liar, and his testimony 
worthless 2 That Fielden, one of the Anarchists, did 
not shoot at the police. 8 That Schnaubelt, now, unhap- 
pily, at large did not throw the death causing bomb 
It will be observed that the existence of a consp!racy 
against life and law and property, and the proposal to 
use dynamite, if necessary, for its success, is not 
denied. Nor is it denied that the persons now on 
trial were engaged in this conspiracy, and had some- 
thing to do with the dynamite which caused so many 
deaths. 





Today Michael Davitt is to speak to bis Irish breth 
ren. The Irish here are somewhat divided in sentiment, 
and {it has been quite uncertain which division will get 
recognition—whether Mr. Davitt will speak at Ozden 
Grove to the members of the Irish-American League, or 
at the Driving Park to the Ancient Order of Hibernians 
Patrick Ezan, the President of the League, is at the 
Grand Pacific with Mr Davitt, the guest of the League 
Mr Davitt has settled the difficulty by promising to 
ep‘ak for both of the Irish parties—to day at Ogden 
Grove, and later for what is called the Palmer House 
Committee. 





The city bas been shocked by another murder as terri- 
ble as that of Amelia Olsen a year ago. It occurred ip 
the same section of the city with that mysterious murder, 
the perpetrator of which is still unknown—an open lot 
near North Avenue and West Fortieth Street. The 
body was found Wednesday morning, and identified 
as that of Mrs. Mary Sirobl, whose husband has a 
saloon near by. The murderer—who {is proved to have 
been her guilty lover—Anton Peterski, a Bohemian, 
and upmarried, commitied suicide in Lincoln Park 
Wednesday night. 





The Rev. George D Barnes, known as the Mountain 
Evangelist of Kentucky, is in the city, and has spent 
the week in preaching at the Adelphi Theater Mission 
Mr. Barnes once had quite a hold on Chicago, but ai 
present seems to be without much influence. He has 
made the tour of the world, and is now on his way home 
from San Francisco. His two daughters accompany him, 
and sing for him. He trusts the Lord for his support, 
and says be has received enough to meet the expenses 
of his extensive journey. The Rev. W. H. Milburn, 
‘*the blind preacher,” drew a crowd at the Longley Av 
enue Methodist Episcopal Church Sunday morning and 
evening. The Rev. W.H Bolster, of South Weymouth, 
preached at the Plymouth Church ; the Rev. R R Poole, 
of Joliet, at the Western Avenue Methodist Episcopal 
Church ; Dr. Eaton, of Louisville, Ky., at the Immanue! 
Baptist ; the Rev. O A. Williams, of Galesburg, at the 
First Baptist Church ; President W. O. Thompson, of 
Monmouth College, at the Eighth Presbyterian Church ; 
Dr. J. H. Vincent preached with great acceptance at 
Lake Biuff, where Dr. P. H. Henson is to preach to- 
morrow. 





The Humane Society bas arrested the Secretary of the 
Washington Park Trotting Association for cruelty to 
animals. It is averred that the steeplechase and hurdle 
riding as now practiced is dangerous both to man and 
beast. Public sentiment is decidedly against it. The 
case is brought as a test case, and will be tried Mon 
day. It is thought that this kind of riding will not 
be permitted here. 





Reports are more and more favorable as to crops, 
not only in Illinois, but throughout the West and Nortb- 
west. Yesterday the storms did considerable damage. 


NOTES BY THE WAY. 
CONCERNING MORMONISM.-—I. 
N this and one or two succeeding articles I propose to 
give some impressions concerning Mormonism derived 
from a personal visit to Salt Lake City. I do not pro- 
pose to give any history of Mormonism ; that is quite 
unnecessary, for the readers of The Christian Union will 
readily find such history in almost any encyclopedia. 
Nor shall I attempt a comprehensive analys's of this 
curious religion ; the few hours I spent in Utah, not 
quite three days in all, would be inadequate for that 
purpese. It is, however, but just to myself to say that 
I had introductions which made me in a sense at home 
from the moment I reached the city ; that 1 was met by 
old friends at the station ; that I had exceptionally good 
opportunities for quiet conversation with Mormons, with 
Gentiles, and with Gentiles who had been Mormons; 
and that, through the facflities thus afforded me, the 
three days were more fruitful in varied and trustworthy 
information than three weeks would have been if I 
had been but a chance visitor, without acquaintance 
except such as hotel intercourse brings. 
It is easy to account for Mormonism by a careless 
reference to the total depravity of the human heart ; 
even to quote Scripture and say respecting the Mormons 
that God has given them over to a strong delusion to 
helfeve a lle; and to analyze their religicn as Professor 
Coyner has donein the following vigorous and somewhat 
captivating passage: ‘‘ Mormonism is made up of 
twenty parts Take eight parts diaboliem, three parte 
animalism from the Mohammedan system, one part 
bigotry from old Judatem, four parts cunning and 
treachery from Jesuttism, two parts Thugiem from India, 
and two parts Arnoldism, and then shake the mixture 
over the fires of animal passion, and throw in the forms 
and ceremonies of the Christian religion, and you will 
have this system in its true component elements.” 
But the philosophic student of human nature, as ft 
bas been exemplified by history, will not be content with 
such an explanation. He will answer that the great 
majority of men are honest, though not intelligent ; that 
every great falsehood is the shadow of some great verity ; 
that no religion has ever taken strong hold of humanity 
if it did not possess some elements of moral attractive- 
ness, if pot of moral truth. And he will search for the 
power of Mormonism, not in its apparent falsehoods, but 
in some hidden elements of at least transient power, 
possibly of permanent vitality. For conducting such a 
search I had made a little preparation in a somewhat 
careful study of the Mormon catechism and of Mormon 
history ; in conducting it I gladly availed myself of 
several opportunities afforded for a quiet conversation 
with Mormons and ex Mormons. Out of these inter- 
views, without attempting to quote any one, or to qual- 
ify their combined statements with any criticisms of my 
own (which | reserve fora succeeding article) I endeavor 
here, first of a!], to give 
MORMON 8 VIEW OF MORMONISM. 
Mormonism, as it is popul:rly called—tbe Church of 

the Latter-Day Saints, as it is properly called—rests upon 
the Bible, not upon the Book of Mormon. The Book 
of Mormon is incidental; a supplemental and inter- 
pretative revelation. The office of Joseph Smith was 
not to found a new religion, but to restore primitive 
Christianity. The Christian religion had been overlaid 
with man-made inventions, with a pagan ritualism and 
a worldly-wise philosophy, with unscriptural ceremo- 
nies and unscriptural creeds. The prophecies bad been 
well-nigh forgotten. The church looked backward, 
aot forward. The question of the Master, When he 
cometh shall he find faith on the earth ? had apparently 
been answered in the negative. The prophecies of Dan- 
{el and of John foretell a time when the kingdom of God 
will visibly come on the earth. The Lord himself 
taught his disciples to pray, ‘‘ Thy kingdom come, thy 
will be done on earth as it is in heaven”—a clear 
demonstration that it had not come while he lived. 
The subsequent history of the so-called churches {is a 
history of apostasy, of heresy, of corruption, of conflict 
and confusion. The Roman Catholic Chureh is the 
mother of harlots, and the Protestant churches are her 
daughters. At last, in 1830, the fullness of time had 
come, and Joseph Smith arose, inspired by God to purify 
the church of her corruptions and errors, restore 
primitive Christianity to the earth, and prepare the way 
for the second coming of the Lord. John saw in his 
vision in the Isle of Patmos an angel fly in the midst of 
heaven, having the everlasting Gospel to preach unto 
them that dwell on the earth, saying. ‘‘ Fear God, and 
give glory to him; for the hour of his judgment is 
come.” Joseph Smith is that angel. That is his mes- 
sage. He preached a simple Gospel; did away with 
the elaborate ritualism of Rome, and substituted the 
true doctrine and practice of baptism and the Lord’s 
Supper; did away with the elaborate creeds of Protest- 
antism, and substituted a simple and undogmatic Gos- 
pel; restored the hierarchy of the Bible, the ranks of 
bishops, apostles, prophets, evangelists, teachers, and 


restored the lost faith of the people of God in the proph- 
ecies of the Word of God. These prophecies foretell a 
twofold coming of the Lord : first to his own chosen peo- 
ple in his Temple ; second to the world, in awful grand- 
eurand glory. We arenow building his Temple in Salt 
Lake City. Three or four more years will suffice to 
complete {t. Then he will appear in it, to his own 
church, as he bas promised through his prophet Mal- 
achi: ‘‘The Lord whom ye seek shall come suddenly 
to his Temple.” We confidently look for this appearing 
before 1891. It will he to the officers of his church. 
The persecution of God’s people grows heavier and 
heavier. Our first President and his counselors are 
already compelled to obey the divine precept, ‘‘ When 
they persecute you in one city, flee ye to another.” 
They are hiding from the storm. Others of our wisest 
and best men are in prison. Their only offense js that 
they have chosen to obey God rather than men. This 
persecution we expect to grow heavier and harder to 
endure. We cannot reeist the United States Govern- 
ment, and there is no other Jand to which we can flee. 
The time will come—and {t probably is not far distant— 
when we shall have to choose between death and diso- 
bedience to the precepts of our holy religion. Then the 
Lord will come and stay our hearts and counsel our 
counselors, and the words of the prophet will be ful- 
filled : ‘‘ Your old men shall see visions, and your young 
men shall dream dreams.” When there is no way, He 
will appear and cpen a way for us. 

Why do we not surrender our doctrine of plural mar- 
riages, or at least leave it in abeyance for the time ? 
Becaure we cannot, without violating the commands of 
our Lord. In the first place, you Gentiles misunder- 
stand the law of plural marriages. Only a emall pro- 
portion of our people are permitted to have more than 
one wife. In order to enter into a plural marriage the 
saint must furnish to his bishop satisfactory evidence 
that he has the necessary chastity, purity, and plety. 
He must then be approved by a still higher official, and 
finally by the Presfdent and his counselors. The end 
of marriage is the rearing of children. The law was 
given in the beginning: Be fruftful, and multiply, and 
replenish the earth. Only asa man proves himself to be 
worthy to obey this law is he permitted by the Church 
to enter into the Abrahamic relation of plural marriage. 
Bat if he is so worthy. he cannot refuse the command of 
God without being unfaithful. If we were to give up 
plural marriages we should give up our religion, we 
should be unfaithful to our divine law, we should be 
apostates. Moreover, plural marriages are the divine 
instrument of a great moral reform They are the 
divinely ordained plan for the relemption and salvation 
of woman. They are the divine cure for the social evil. 
If every woman were married, it is evident that the 
social evil could not exist. Plural marriage {s the divine 
guarantee of absolute purity; it is death to every form 
of harlotry. Does not plural marriage produce family 
dissension ? Frankly, yes. Human nature is much the 
same here as everywhere, There are often jealousies 
and contentions between the different wives. Cases have 
even occurred in which the first wife has committed 
suicide when the second wife has been taken. But our 
plous women generally recognize that this is the cross 
which is laid upon them, and they bear {t with cheerful- 
ness. They know the truth, No cross, nocrown. And 
the children of the different mothers live happily 
tozether. Moreover, even you Gentiles must concede 
that we are fulfilling the divine command and replenish- 
ing the earth better than any other people. Families of 
forty children are not uncommon among us. 

Meanwhile, our religion is constantly growing. It 
is trne that there are no conversions of Gentiles here 
in Utah to the Church of the Latter-Day Saints. 
But our missionaries are in every part of the world. 
They obey literally the divine command. For we be- 
Neve in the Bible literally, and do not belleve that 
it is right to depart from or to set aside its precepts 
under pretense of interpreting them. It is danger- 
ous to spiritualize Scripture. The Convention elects 
a missionary. We make no question of his previous 
profession ; he may be a farmer, a merchant, a laborer. 
It is » great honor to be appointed to missionary service, 
and the appointee rarely refuses. He usually pays his 
own expenses. But he is forbidden to take money with 
him. The law of the Lord is very explicit: ‘‘ Provide 
neither gold nor silver ; and into whatsoever town or city 
ye enter, inquire in tt who in it is worthy, and there 
abide till ye go thence.” We act upon these commands, 
The missionary is usually appointed to a special com- 
munity ; goes there; calls the people together; sets 
before them the Gospel—that the Lord is coming to his 
own, that he will establish his kingdom on the earth, 
that the time is at hand, that he calls his elect together 
from the four winds of heaven to be ready to greet him. 
When tae missionary has finished his expcsition of the 
Gospel, he explains that he is dependent on the people 
for his food and shelter. There is always some one 
raised up to take him home. Thus he enters the houses 
of the people, becomes acquainted with them, and car- 








Several persons were killed by lightning. 
August 14. 


the Aaronic and Melchizedek priesthoods which the Old 
Testament and the New Testament prescribe; and 





ries his message from house to house. He does not 
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expect to convert the community. He makes no at- 
tempt to organize a local church. If one is organized, 
it is only temporary; as soon as means sufficient 
are secured, the people expect to migrate to Utah, 
our Land of Promise. We only expect in every 
community to call out those whom God has already 
chosen to be his elect. Atl Mormons believe in 
absolute predestination and particular election. We 
have only, by our Gospel, to find those whom God has 
elected. Are not most of our disciples gathered from 
the poor and the ignorant? They are. It {s still true, 
as of old, not many wise men after the flesh, not many 
mighty, not many noble, are called. The Saints come 
mostly from Sweden and Norway, from the poorer 
classes of England, from Wales, from the poor whites of 
the South. We had a church In Boston, but it has been 
abandoned. We are not permitted to carry on our mis- 
sionary work openly in Germany, and we have done 
very little in France or Ireland. There are very few 
converted Roman Catholics among us. 

What do we expect of the future? Hnmanly speak- 
ing, there is no hope for us. But wedo not fear. We 
are God’s chosen people. He has elected us, out of every 
kindred and tongue and people and nation, to be to 
him a peculfar people. Our obedience tothe divine law 
of plural marriage gives us not only a rapidly increasing 
people, but pecullarly strong, sturdy children ; they are 
not precocious, but they are vigorous and they are pro- 
found. And if God be for us, who can be against us ? 
We will not fear what man can do. Persecution will 
only have the effect te weed out the weak, the timid, 
and the worldly minded. The pure gold, tried in the 
fire, will be left. Then, before this generation shall have 
passed away, the Lord will come to his own in power 
and glory, and his mighty angels with him, as when the 
lightning cometh out of the east and shineth even unto 
the west ; and the end of the world will come, and we, 
his chosen and pecullar people, will sit on the thrones of 
judgment and be forever with the Lord. 


In this report of a Mormon’s view of Mormonism I 
have not attempted to report plainly what was said 
respecting plural marriages ; for part of it was unreport- 
able. But I have tried to give in every other respect the 
spirit of several converrations in a single statement. My 
own impressions as to Mormonism I reserve for a future 
paper, L. A. 


IMPRESSIONS OF CHAUTAUQUA. 


By James H. Keuioca. 
WELVE years ago the writer, in company with 
other Sunday-school workers, landed at Fair 
Point, now the location of the Chautauqua steamboat 
wharf, that year the seat of an Assembly for instruction 
in Biblical knowledge and in methods of teaching. The 
grounds, formerly oocupied by a camping association, 
were in a primitive condition. A small platform and 
plain board seats constituted the auditorium, while a 
good ‘‘ bunk ” in some rude structure and a place on a 
rough bench in the ‘‘ dining-hall” were considered 
ample accommodations for the aspiring Sunday-school 
student. The Assembly progressed, from year to year, 
until in 1878 the Chautauqua ‘‘ idea” was projected, 
and the now famous ‘‘C. L. 8. C.” was formed. The 
fertile brain of Dr. J. H. Vincent and the practical 
genius of his associate, President Lewis Miller, con- 
tinued to develop and improve the situation, until in 
this year of grace we find here an institution which, in 
the wide range of its many departments, covers almost 
the whole area of popular learning. And this vigorous 
stock, planted by the shore of blue Chautauqua, amid 
the high hills and pure breezes of this rural corner of 
New York, has shot forth its branches and sent {ts liter- 
ary life-blood coursing through its many veins until 
twenty-eight similar enterprises, of which this is the 
common head, are scattered throughout the land. So 
that one sees here only a representative concourse of 
people interested in the ‘‘ idea,” and now and then some 
one who has come to investigate it. The original plan 
bas developed into a long line of projects for the instruc- 
tion and entertainment of those who take their ‘‘ summer. 
ing” at this healthful and beautiful lakeside. The 
grounds are blessed with purest alr, a dry soil, and free- 
dom from mosquitoes and house files— four most impor- 
tant points in the surroundings of those who vacationize 
during the heated term. 

Your readers are no doubt more or less familiar with 
the general range of things at Chautauqua. Of course, 
the great central department {is the Literary and 
Scientific Circle. Since its organization it has enrolled 
fully one hundred thousand members, and has to-day 
an active undergraduate membership of forty thousand, 
and thirty thousand graduates. This great success has 
been attained without any speciel “‘ pushing,” or ex- 
tended advertising, beyond what has bern done volun- 
tarily by members or through the influence of the 
branch assemblies. It is believed that by an organized 
effort for extension the numbers might be almost in- 
definitely multiplied. Naturally, many persons, after 
the charm of novelty has worn away, would drop out of 











such a system as this; but, on the other hand, many 
who have been stimulated by it to a love for chotce 
literature and for sclence will pursue the short special 
courses, acquiring many “‘ seals” and much knowledge. 
One clerical gentleman, a regular visitor here, has 
taken all the special lines alreacy arranged, more than 
thirty in number, and received a corresponding num- 
ber of seals for his diploma. Several hundred of the 
class of 1886, ‘‘C. L. 8. C.,” are already on the grounds 
awaiting Commencement Day, and it is estimated that 
a thousand of that class will pass through the ‘‘ golden 
gate” and the ‘‘arches” next Wednesday at the time of 
graduation. This will be the great day of the Assem- 
bly. Dr. J. H. Carlisle, of South Carolina, one of the 
Board of Counselors, will deliver the oration, a great 
procession will be had, and all the ceremonies befitting 
the joyous occasion. Some idea of the extent of the 
interests of this circle may be formed from the fact that 
the weight of the July ‘“‘ Chautauquan” magazines, 
mailed to subscribers, was ten tons, and Dr. Flood, the 
publisher, says this will be increased to twelve tons in 
October. The C. L. 8. C. is now represented on every 
continent of the world, and enters upon a new year 
with every prospect of substantial progress. It may be 
asked, What distinctive good is secured by following this 
especial course of reading? I reply, It gives a well- 
defined, comprehensive, well-adapted outline course to 
the average individual, which he could not arrange for 
himself, and helps him in this way very much as the 
systematic and comprehensive International Bible Les 
sons have helped the average Sunday-school teacher to 
@ proper understanding of the order and connection of 
the sacred writings. Besides, the stimulus of assoclation 
with so many thousand readers is not to be undervalued. 

Among the more important departments of the 
‘‘Chautauqua University” are the ‘‘School of The- 
ology,” which, with its six hundred pupils, taught by 
correspondence, is in a flourishing condition; the 
‘School of Liberal Arts” has three hundred and fifty 
pupils, also in correspondence with their instructors 
during the year. The Theological School is, I am as- 
sured, rapidly increasing {n numbers and influence 
The ‘‘ School of Languages,” in its several branches, 
and with various able professors, is increasing also. 
The ‘‘Teachers’ Retreat,” held in July, had a 
much larger attendance than in 1885. The ‘‘ Teachers’ 
Reading Union,” for secular teachers, is one of 
the developing interests. The ‘‘ Young Folks’ Read- 
ing Union” is in good condition. The ‘‘ Art Depart- 
ment” 1s doing well, and the old ‘‘Sunday-School 
Normal Department” survives the changes of the years, 
and is better than ever. It is well anchored at ‘‘ Normal 
Hall,” a commodious building erected within a year or 
two for its accommodation. Among newer enterprises 
may be named the ‘‘ Calisthenic School,” the ‘‘Gym- 
nasium,” and the ‘‘ Chautauqua Cadets.” The latter fs 
an organization of youth and boys for military drill, 
under the care of a graduate of the Pennsylvania 
Military Academy. Some sixty names are enrolled, and 
good progress is being made. The ‘‘ Town and Country 
Club,” for boys and girls, has about four hundred 
members, as I understand. It is conducted by cor- 
respondence with the superintendent at Mountain 
Farm, In Orange County, New York. The course 
of reading is in four books only, the books cost- 
ing but three dollars. The fee for admission 
is but twenty-five cents. It aims to promote ob- 
servation, as well as reading and study, both in the 
home and out-of-doors, and to induce an interest on the 
part of the young (and old also if they choose to adopt 
its simple methods) in plants and animals, the care of 
flowers, vegetables, poultry, and domestic animals, and 
the culture of plants in the windows, in hot-beds and 
greenhouses. In brief. this institution seeks to cultivate 
a love for natural objects and rural pursuits, and to 
brighten many lives by inducing interest in these quiet 
and healthful lines, relieving them from much of the 
weight of ‘‘ drudgery” now imposed or fancied. This 
is a good department, not alone for all young people, 
but for students, farmers, and all who are or may wish 
to be interested in the practical study of agriculture or 
horticulture. It {is easy to see that much amusement 
can be gained from jt by juveniles, and real instruction 
and entertainment by all. 

A recent addition to the advantages of Chautauqua is 
a telescope of over a ton’s weight, erected on ‘‘ Obgerva.- 
tlon Hill.” It is a ‘‘ Newtonian reflector,” tube 8 feet 
long, object glass 12 inches in diameter. The powers 
used range from 50 to 528 diameters. It is said to be the 
finest instrument in Western New York. One reason, 
doubtless, for the continued progress and prosperity of 
Chautauqua lies in the vigorous condition of its off- 
shoots, the young Assemblies to which I have before 
alluded. They are scattered all the way from Fryeburg, 
Maine, to Long Beach, California. Among the newer 
are those at Canby, Oregon; Puget Sound, Washington 
Territory ; and Siloam Springs, Arkansas. At Ottawa, 
Kansas, 13,000 persons were present In a single day. At 
this place 800 members of the “C. L. 8. C.” were in 
attendance, and at South Framingham, Massachusetts, 


1,356 members of that organization ; and at the latter 309 
diplomas were issued to graduates, At the exercises on 
‘* Inaugura'ion Day ” it was claimed by Reg!strar Holmes 
that, while the church largely fails to reach the masses 
with instruction, and confesses its failure, and while 
our common-school system has necessary limitations, 
the “C. L. 8. C.” readings will supplement deficiencies 
and prove the only practicable way for unifying the 
various classes of persons now so widely divergent on 
account of moral and religious teaching, or the lack of 
{t, and bring them upon acommon ground fcr broad 
and healthful secular and religious study. I ar almost 
tempted, though the limits of my space are fully reached, 
to spread before your readers the bill of fare with which 
the general public here are being regaled from day to 
day during Assembly times. Now that Dr. John Hall 
and Professor Winchester and their associates have 
gone with the close of July, such men as Dr. Will's J. 
Beecher, Professor B. P. Bowne, Dr. O. P. Gifford, 
Colonel Russell H, Conwell, Dr. J. M. Buckley, General 
Lew. Wallace, have been delighting our fancy and en- 
riching our minds. Dr. Duryea, Dr. Henson, Dr. Cuy- 
ler, Dr. Hale, and others are yet to come. 

Speaking of Chautauqua and its impressions reminds 
me that this and all other institutions have so far largely 
left unsolved the question of providing in the best ways 
for the common hoy and girl in their time of early edu- 
cational need. They must have bread first—that Is a 
necessity—and industrial education proper is so far 
everywhere largely left out. The world {is crying out 
for better working-people, skilled and trained, and the 
working-people are calling for that knowledge and train- 
ing which will enable them to do their work better, 
more deftly, more swiftly, that more tlme may be 
secured for the purely intellectual, for the moral, the 
religious, and the beautiful. How to lift up the mighty 
masses by an educational leverage that shall meet all 
necessities and all aspirations after the good, the noble, 
and the useful, is a problem worthy the endeavor of our 
best and greatest. Perhaps Chautauqua can yet com- 
pass its full solution. 

CHavuTaugua, N. Y., August 10, 1886. 








TO THE GIRL WHO IS GOING TO 
COLLEGE. 


By Lovrsze Mannine Hopcxrns. 


FEW weeks ago I heard a beautiful, silver-haired 
woman, forty of whose threescore and ten years 
had been spent in the education of girls, greet an audi- 
ence of five hundred college women with—‘‘ 1 congratu- 
late you, first, on so fine an opportunity to get rid of your 
whims.” She was right in placing first that which, if 
left to the last, goes far toward defeating the usefulness 
and spoiling the loveliness of the most richly dowered 
intellect. ‘‘ You see,” sald one of her girl auditors, 
commenting on this address, ‘‘ when we are odd at home 
our mothers say we are ‘ pecullarly organized,’ but here 
{t goes for just what it is—selfishness—and you are sent 
to Coventry.” With age and youth thus hand in hand 
to indorse me, I am going to suggest first to you the 
wisdom of bearing in mind that at the same social value 
at which you hold the “‘ pecullarities ” of your next-door 
neighbor will your own he held when you find your- 
self, next month, one of a hundred freshmen in college. 
If you cannot bear to hear a newspaper rustled or a 
pencil sharpened ; if you find it impossible to study or 
read except in the profoundest qutet ; if you leave your 
breakfast untouched because your coffee happens to be 
cold, or are un«mfable all day because the weather 
chances to be hot ; if you do not enj»y a lecture because 
you have not your own self-elected place with reference 
to the speaker, or achapel service because some one at 
your side, making, perhaps, better melody in her heart 
totke Lord than you, makes only discord with her 
voice ; if trifilng mannerism of speech or breeding 
makes you overlook sterling qualities of character, and 
you are unable to ‘‘ bear” that girl who catches her breath 
at every other word, or makes you catch yours by her 
constant ‘interruptions when you are talking—you can 
do aothing better in the way of final preparation for col. 
lege than to set yourself free from these unhappy whims 
of your own, lest they make both you and some future 
room-mate miserable. 

Pehaps the second thing most fatal to a successful 
social standing in a college career is what, for a lack of 
a better name, I shall term the ‘‘spirit of coterie.” To 
belong to a set is sure to be narrowing, and is Hable to 
be vulgarizing. The first lonely weeks of solitude in a 
crowd, when everybody seems to have a particular 
friend except your particular self, offer a special 
temptation to take into too intimate confidence anv one 
who {s willing to share your personal interests. Said a 
young woman, intent on organ!zing a society, and look- 
ing for just such recruits as you, ‘‘A new student will 
join anything.” Addison to the contrary, ‘‘ the woman 
who deliberates ” is not invariably ‘‘ lost.” Better three 
or four weeks of loneliness—yes, homesickness, if you 





like—alleviated by a courageous resolve to make the best 
of it, than a precipitaie friendship, or circle of friend- 
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ships, which may give an unfortunate bias to your entire 
college career. 

For most of you a surprise is waiting, and that not an 
agreeable ene, save in its ultimate results. You have 
been, in the high school or academy of your town or 
village, a generally acknowledved leader. Therecan be 
no mistake about your scholarship. Have you not been 
marked 100 in all your studies this year? Did 
not your schoolmates look on you with envying and 
your elders with approving eyes as you bore away 
medals or uttered words of valediction to your youthful 
classmates? And did they not express their wonder 
that one small head could carry so much? It could 
not without becoming slightly turned, and misleading 
you with the fancy that these relative acquirements have 
an absolute value. They do have a certain value, but it 
is in the way of possibility, not of achievement ; and 
you must expect to be “little and unknown” until you 
bave begun to realize these possibilities. ‘‘ Never ssk me 
again, dear mother, how I stand with the rest of my 
class,” wrote a frank freshman who for ‘six years in 
a large Western town had been considered a prodigy. 
“ Why, there are fifty girls here who can do better work 
than I.” Nothing more helpful could have come into 
that girl’s experience. At the end of four years much 
less than twenty-five outranked her fn scholarship ; but, 
meanwhile, she had outgrown the puerile and unwor- 
thy spirit of competition. 

And this growth is in proportion to the development 
of individual life, and suggests to mea fourth tendency, 
unrecognized by the immature student. Heretofore 
many of you, in a general study-room, have shared 
whatever events of trivial interest have entered into the 
routine of daily school life. In so far as your studies 
are concerned, you are now to begin a life of seclusion, 
and it will at the outset seem dull. You will become 
a scholar—which is quite a different thing from being a 
pupil—in just the propertion with which you can pur- 
sue your own work undiverted by affairs that are not 
your concern. The sound of an unueual voice, a pass- 
ing guest, an unexpected strain of music, a disposition 
to discuss matters of transitory interest with your friend, 
or to be too neighborly, may al! be forms of a temptation 
stoutly to be resisted, or you will have contracted a habit, 
in the first year of college life, fatal to good scholarship, 
which the three succeeding years are not strong enough 
to break. It will be a high day in your education when, 
amid all that offers itself to your curiosity, attention, or 
interest, you have sufficient self-control to choose only 
that which you need. 


Possibly you began this article saying, ‘‘ Now I shall 


see if Iam all ready.” I shall close without a syllable 
about your so-called ‘‘ preparation,” so confident am I 
that your teachers have already impressed you with the 
importance of meeting the published requtrements of the 
college you propose to attend. I have not told you that 
you may take, at the outset, all the elasticity and buoy- 
ancy from your student life by careless neglect of the 
ordinary rules of health, because in this matter your 
parents have anticipated me; and though I may have 
seemed only to have lifted a hand of warning, it is never- 
theless extended in good fellowship, with my confident 
congratulations for the success that I believe you will win. 


WHAT DO WE GO TO CHURCH FOR? 


By Anna L. Dawes. 

HE faculty of reverence is sald to be particularly 
wanting in Americans. It is the price we pay for 
our equality of privilege. It does not seem necessary, 
therefore, that we should foster and cultivate any excess 
of familiarity with divine things. There is much ques- 
tion of the wisdom, and even of the propriety, of the 
fierce volloquialism of Sam Jones, and there is greater 
doubt of the value and real efficiency of the Salvation 
Army. In whatever light these agencies are held, their 
unquestioned irreverence is, at the best, excused as 
a definite means toanend. It is believed that the con- 
servative religious feeling of the community will seize 
upon the result of their work, and, surrounding those 
who have been persuaded to better living with an atmos- 
phere which is reverent as well as religious, teach these 
children of the Father to worship as well as follow him. 
But what if the church itself knows little or nothing of 
the holy awe that surrounds {‘sGod? What if the con- 
servative element of the religious world is breaking 
down its own barriers, and is, sometimes carelessly, 
sometimes ignorantly, and sometimes of set purpose, 

walking upon holy ground with shod feet ? 

We cannot afford to lose the feeling of consecration 
and especial sanctity from our church buildings. The 
value of surroundings is newly emphasized just now in 
every other direction ; but while we are particular as to 
the esthetics of our music rooms and art galleries, we 
are carefully ignoring the kindred treatment of our 
churches. I do not refer alone to the architecture and 
decoration. True, it by no means conduces to religious 
awe and a consciousness of the presence of God to enter 
s music hall, as one might sey, decorated in Moorish 
devices, wherein the organ is the most prominent feat- 











ure. On the other hand, he who passes under the portals 
of Trinity in Boston, and of many another Jess conspic- 
uouschurch, must feel the spirit of devotion fall upon him. 

But, however this may be, a more serious difficulty is 
the atmosphere of the audience. Why are they here ? 
To talk, or to pray ? to worship, or for social intercourse ? 
It would often be hard to tell. A church was recently 
recommended in my hearing something after this fash. 
ion: ‘I like to go there s0 much. Some way, it never 
seems like a church at all ; everybody knows everybody, 
and they just have a pleasant, friendly time together.” 
The italics are mine. ‘‘ It never seems like a church at 
all” is increasingly true of our churches, and we seem 
eager to increase the number of such religious clubs I 
know alarge and famous congregation which is as socia- 
ble as possible before the morning service. It is not un- 
common for the women to leave their pews and go to that 
of a friend for a few minutes’ conversation. The organ 
plays a cheerful, light sort of music as the people gather, 
and they greet each other with smiles and nods. In 
another a regular levee of handshaking and friendly 
conversation goes on in the alsles after service, and here 
this habit is apparently cultivated, to promote acquaint- 
ance. Quite in the same line {s the habit of giving invi- 
tations and arranging appointments at that time. A 
stranger, making his slow way out of a crowded Wash- 
ington sanctuary—one somewhat noted for its regard for 
forms and ceremonies—heard several invitations to poker 
parties before he reached the door. And it is a perfectly 
common thing for that opportunity to serve as the con- 
venient occasion for much small business in the way of 
appointments, explanations, and arrangements. One of 
the English missioners who was in New York last 
winter has just spoken of this as a prominent fault in 
our congregations, greatly needing amendment. 

‘*The Lord is in his holy temple,” but we shall hardly 
‘keep silence before him” when we come from the 
morning paper into an apartment where we meet our 
friends, discuss our every-day affairs, and settle in our 
pew, bowing the head perhaps for a hasty prayer, but 
raising it fora longer chat with our neighbor on the last 
engagement, or something else as incongruous. The 
hymns, the prayers, the sermon, may have moved us 
strongly and deeply, even unto the springs of action ; but 
what becomes of the subtle spiritual influence {f we hurry 
from the benediction across the church to fix a date for 
next week’s excursion, or to renew an acquaintance with 
a stranger temporarily in town? It is a well-known 
complaint that a church is too cold, does not treat 
strangers well. ‘‘I went there a year, and no one ever 
shook hands with me”—a curfous evidence of the 
entirely secular atrnosphere which is coming to be 
expected of churches. 

If philanthropy is their chief end, then shaking hands 
and sociability should be made even more prominent. 
If the cultivation and growth of religion is their chief 
object, then let us worship in the temple, rather than 
make it a place of even social merchandise, I shall 
doubtless be answered that religion and brotherliness go 
hand in hand, that Christ came to teach love to man as 
wellaslovetoGod. This is quite true, but he taught love 
to the brethren because we are children of a common 
Father. Christianity is distinctively the religion that 
reaches men through God. There is not the least danger, 
in the present temper, that we shall neglect benevo- 
lences, or teach a Christianity whose only end is personal 
salvation. Neither counsel nor warning is needed in 
that direction ; but there is some danger that we shall 
forget the Godward side of religion. We search eagerly 
for new and better methods of helping our brother, and 
we think that excuses us from any cultivation of our own 
spiritual relations or thoseof the church. Let us do the 
one, but doe not let us Jeave that great other undone. 

The modern fashion of building the edifice is no 
doubt somewhat responsible for this result. We have 
clustered under the church roof as many offices asa 
monastery of the Middle Ages, and, like those institu- 
tions, the chief is the refectory! A leading religious 
organ has just delivered its say with great freedom on 
the development of the kitchen as a religious force, and 
asserts that as the kitchen goes up the spirituality goes 
down. This mayor may not provetrue. It is too early 
to decide with certainty. But it is not impossible that 
the decline of the spirit of worship, so much deplored, 
has something to do with the aims of a modern church. 
If its first alm is to make its members work, and to 
teach them to enter into the wide interests of the world, 
then doubtless the sociable is more valuable than the 
prayer-meeting, and the church cannot be better used 
than for public meetings, and lectures, and gatherings 
of general interest. But if it has a higher purpose, if it 
stands for our relation to the supernatural, and all 
its activity is but a means of drawing men untoa higher 
life as well as a better, we must recognize that purpose, 
and seek to promote it. There is an acknowledged 
need of cultivating the purely religious element more 
than we have been doing, and it may not be amiss to 
begin by a new spirit of reverence in the house of God, 
an outward devotion which shall at once, express and 
cultivate the inward and spiritual grace, 





MR. STEDMAN’S POETRY. 
II. 
By 8. H. Tuayer. 


HE wide range of Mr. Stedman’s poetic work indi. 
cates a quick and variously directed imagination, 
freely responding to differing moods; for strictly con- 
temporaneous with this faithful Dutch picture is one of 
his most scholarly and classical studies in blank verse, 
*‘ Alectryon,” possessing the atmosphere and poise of 
the Greek spirit, and probably expressing his more 
exacting tasteand standard. Weare tempted to feel that 
such as this are works of art rather than of inspiration, 
however perfect may be their structure and adaptation. 
‘Alice of Monmouth: an Idyl of the War,” is an un- 
even poem, irregularly constructed in a number of 
meters, embracing songs, description, narrative, and 
dramatic situation, heroic in feeling and effect. There 
are passages In it of surpassing beauty, and under — 
tones of pure passion, blended with other passages of 
light, inadequate meaning; but the whole, versatile as it 
is, works a real and effective pathos. ‘‘ Refuge in Na- 
ture” is a plece of blank verse after Bryant, reflecting 
the calm repose and meditative sweep of the master. 
‘* For thy sake 

The woven arches of her forests breathe 

Perpetual anthems, and the blue skies smile 

Between, to hea] thee with their infinite hope.” 
This was an early production, but clearly not be- 
fore his heart for forest-roaming had tempered 
his restless spirit. ‘‘The Blameless Prince,” a poem 
suggesting an atmospheric resemblance to ‘‘ Guinivere ” 
in Tennyson’s Idyls, and illustrating a similar moral 
catastrophe, was a pure invention. It betrays the 
passion of love in the secrecy of 4 royal intrigue, and 
Jeads to the mastery of the temptation, at last, by the 
power of a quickened conscience, in the noble char- 
acter of an otherwise blameless sovereign. The poem 
has a sustained power, touches delicately those scenes 
where love is mightier than law, and gives felicitous 
expression to those universal emotions that have swayed 
human hearts through alltime. It is one of the most 
ambitious poems of his early maturity, and is finely 
sustained to the end. “Pan in Wall Street” is a fa- 
mous illustration of a deservedly popular poem, win- 
ning popularity at the first, and gaining in favor for 
nearly twenty years. It holds its place as one of the 
best instances among our modern poems of meta- 
morphosis in poetry that we recall; the subtile mood, 
with its radical contrasts, conjured by its mythical 
revival, rénders it almost pathetic for the loss of 
the old pastoral dream. Yet when it captures and 
installs the farcical spirit of broad materialism, the 
illusion is invested with an airy humor. It is a 
unique transformation, made real by virtue of fine 
artistic handling. Other short pleces besides thems have 
taken permanent hold of the popular feeling, such as 
“The Old Admiral,” ‘‘What the Winds Bring,” 
‘*The Undiscovered Country,” ‘‘ The Mountain,” ‘* The 
Assault by Night ;” indeed, a large number of Mr, 
Stedman’s verses, greater than we might credit, have 
taken high place among the quotable poems of our 
time—quotable because possessing intrinsic poetic 
power and beauty beyond rhythm and movement, 
which are so often made an excuse for quoting. 

A series of elegiac poems, initiated by a rare tribute 
to his early, gifted, and deeply lamented friend, George 
Arnold, followed at intervals. One of the last of these, 
* The Death of Bryant,” is indisputably of the highest 
order of poetic eulogy ; condensed, spiritual, and un- 
fettered, it sustains an elevated purity, held in sure 
artistic boundary and wholly free from profuse ex. 
pression or metaphor. It demonstrates that power is 
not proportioned to length, nor quality to quantity. 
The modern imagery in the poem is delicately enriched 
by rare classical similitudes, while the peculiarly 
simple grandeur of the Nestor poet is traced with un 
erring fidelity and affectionate fervor. If I were to 
select from Mr. Stedman's poems the best of its kind, 
and that kind the most exalted and noble, I should 
hesitate between this shorter poem and the more re- 
ceat and perhaps more ambitious tribute to Hawthorne, 
of which I shall speak later. 

A few lines of this Bryant poem, symbolizing his buria 
train, will serve to suggest its character : . 

‘*Came one by one the seasons meetly drest, 
To sentinel the relics of their seer. 
First Spring, upon whose head a wreath was set 
Of wind-flowers and the yellow violet, 
Advanced. Then Summer led bis loveliest 
Of months, one ever to the minstre] dear 
(Her sweet eyes dewy wet)— 
June, and her sisters, whose brown hands entwine 
The brier-rose and the bee-hunted columbine. 


“Next, Autumn, like a monarch sad of heart, 
Came, tended by his melancholy days. 
Purple he wore, and bore a golden-rod, 
His scepter ; and let fall upon the sod 
A lone fringed-gentian ere he would depart. 
Scarce had his train gone darkling down the ways 
When Winter thither trod— 
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Winter, with beard and raiment blown before, 
That was so seeming like our poet old and hoar.”’ 

Mr. Stedman has a really gifted way in appealing to 
the mystical realm of feeling; he casts about the 
“* Shadow-land ” the fascinations of a trained yet genuine 
fancy ; still, we sometimes feel the need of a more pro- 
found interpretation than he aims to reach ; indeed, very 
few make as deep soundings as at times we are led to 
feel in some of the Laureate’s passages, wherein, as we 
read him, we realize the compulston of an answering 
mood within ourselves. 

** The touch of a vanished hand, 
The sound of a voice that is still,’’ 

is, for instance, supreme in {ts appeal to the underlying 
sentiments and interlor emotions. Passages in ‘‘ In 
Memoriam ” fully bear the same interpretation, and jus” 
tify the concession that Tennyson is beyond question 
great, if not greatest of moderns, in giving to our inex. 
pressible thoughts a voice and a language. Mrs. Brown: 
ing’s tragical questionings in ‘‘Aurora Lee” are, perhaps, 
more vivid and more passionately absorbing, but not as 
purely and meditatively deep in heart-undertones, 

This quality is rare, and certainly is not distinguished 
in the prevalling tones of Mr. Stedman’s poetry. Rever. 
ent feeling is not wanting in him ; his renderings of 
sentiment are at times exceptionally sympathetic ; but 
his limitations in this vein are far short of the pre-eml- 
nent gift of England’s greatest living poet. Mr. Stedman 
possesses a sincerity that repels a resort to rhetoric such 
as characterizes too many of. our latter-day poets, while 
his method and style alike totally reject the turgtdity, 
obscuriry, and mannerisms so perversely fashionable 
with these. In training, equipment, and erudition none 
of all our choir can excel him. As has been intimated, 
not one is more thoroughly imbued with the classic spirit 
of beauty ; but he can subdue this to the more critical 
and penetrating conception of modern {ideas and feeling. 
Life touches the man of to-day through a wider range 
of sympathy and intercourse than the ancients felt or 
rendered. It is well that our poets are brought to this 
exigency of the nineteenth century, and are clearly 
bound to break the classical enchantments. Mr. Stedman 
has wrought much of his work in loyalty to this modern 
life and light ; and if, as he conceives, poetry is passing 
through a trying transition, out of which may, and, as 
he thinks, will, be evolved a new distinctive dramatic 
era, he can look for no revival so unnatural, or at least 
so unlikely, as of the ponderous, majestic Greek tragedy, 
with its ghost of another time and civilization, or of the 
stately ode that marked the Greek commemorations. 

Mr. Stedman's maturing years have given him a phil- 
osophical insight, best illustrated in his prose interpre- 
tations ; yet this insight is, perhaps, as clearly visible in 
his latter poetry. Such a poem as his ‘‘ Hawthorne” fs 
unquestionably the full flower of his ripened creation, 
and bears the sign of true power, both in the spirit and 
felicity of its eulogy. His subject here is a unique per- 
sonality, whose lonely nature conveyed a sibylistic char- 
acter to his almost morbid moods. Mr. Stedman dis- 
cerns the secret of Hawthorne’s methods, and divines 
the subtiler filament of his weird imagery. Nor does he 
mies the spirit of the strange, elusive charm that so fre 
quently thwarts a less detective sympathy. He illustrates 
these qualities, too, In metrical form, weaving his ideal 
in verse of such fine sense and epic nobility that one feels 
the beauty and truth alike of the interpretation. New 
England is Hawthorne's true sponsor, as he here says : 

‘* Within the mists she drew, 
Anon, his silent footsteps, as her own 
Were led of old, until he came to be 
An eremite, whose life the desert knew, 
And gained compantonship in dreams alone. 
The world, it seemed, had naught for such as he— 
For one who, in his heart’s deep wilderness, 
Shrunk darkling, and, whatever wind might blow, 
Found no quick use for potent hands and fain, 
No chance that might express 
To humankind the thoughts which moved him so. 
Oh, deem not those long years were quite in vain ! 


** For his was the brave soul 
Which, touched with fire, dwells not on whatsoever 
Its outer senses hold in their intent, 
Bat, sleepless even in sleep, must gather toil 
Of dreams which pass like barks upon the river 
And make each vision Beauty’s instrument ; 
That from its own love Love’s deligbt can tell, 
And from its own grief guess the shrouded Sorrow ; 
From its own joyousness of Joy can sing ; 
That can predict so well 
From its own dawn the luster of to-morrow, 
The whole flight from the flutter of the wing.” 

He who delights in the fit word, who would read a 
poem where every line is cast in a mold of artistic 
beauty, may study this one, if but for finished beauty’s 
sake ; but let him confess that the likeness is as true as 
the art, and the poetry as genulne as the likeness. 

One other instance I will cite of Mr. Stedman’s 
power, exemplified in his famous short poem, ‘‘ The Dis- 
coverer,” of which I will quote the opening and the clos- 
ing passages : 

“T have a little kinsman, 
Whose earthly summers are but three, 





And yet a voyager is he 
Greater than Drake or Frobisher. 


‘* He knows, perchance, how spirits fare, 
What shapes the angels wear, 
What is their guise and speech 
In those lands beyond our reach— 
And his eyes behold 

Things that shall never, never be to mortal hearers told.” 

This poem seems to me quite beyond any former lyric 
of Mr. Stedman’s in purity and fervor of imagination. 
That we miss in one poet that which we find in another 
goes without saying. There is a freedom in Lowell’s 
best, wherein he loses himself, and from which tiows, at 
times, the sweeping tones of one whose power {s appar- 
ently unlimited. ‘‘ The Commemoration Ode” Is of this 
sort. Mr. Stedman, with all of his undauntedness, does 
not lose himself to find himself in this wise ; he has rare 
self-disc\pline for a mind so elastic and restless ; most of 
his work bears an exceptionally sustained temper. Lowell 
is lavish, has abandon, is discursive. Mr. Stedman’s 
alm is poised and his arrow quivered. He writes much 
for the ear of the world ; he does not linger in solitudes, 
bas not the eremite spirit which he attributes to Haw- 
thorne ; is neither subjective nor meditatively deep ; he 
is the poet of dramatic action and aspiration; of the 
world, worldly, his {s an embodied spirit ; he writes his 
poetry—it does not write fiself ; you feel that his hand is 
on the safety-valve, that he is master of an obedient 
imagery, and naturally sensitive to any violation of the 
proper vogue ; he has pride in the profession, and holds 
himself amenable to its lightest requirements. 

With Mr. Stedman’s conviction that this is a fallow 
age for poetic creation, there follows in him 8 slackening 
of the poetic tension. No one, perhaps, has a more 
abiding faith than he in the revival of poetry ; but he 
feels now the chill of the latter-day transition. The tide 
ebbs ; he sees the low-water marks; he feels, with a 
poet’s sensitive nerve, the deadening languor. Analysis 
and cold facts command the age; the world of men Is 
gone mad huntiog up {ts genealogy. Sclence and skep- 
ticlsm at first have a death-touch ; they investigate, but 
do not slog; search, but do not soar; they have no 
pinions, they are creepers ; they nip the blossoms and 
banish a thousand fancies. Beauty, poetry, music, feel- 
ing, and emotion are alien to their kind. 

The kuman mind alternates in its natural processes ; 
it sways widely from one tendency to another ; it works 
blindly, like the sculptor who touches his chisel here 
and there, brings out a Iimb, uncovers a hand and erm 
in his merble, but discloses no rounded completeness 
until, through the patient days, he shall have wrought 
h{s conception. So the laws of our being and of civili- 
zation alike work wildly toward the solution of the 
complex problem of man and the evolution of his highest 
order. F.rst poetry; then sclence. Now poetry is in 
shadow, and the exacting utilities mock its idyls and 
beife its spirit. But let us remind our poet that the 
plodder will never snare the bird whose wings are its 
own. It shall people the upper realm to the utmost rim 
of time. 

We bid him take heart, therefore, nor under the 
pressure of a low temperature bemoan the loss of his 
native clime. We have much to thank him for in the 
creative and cosmopolitan interpretations of the English- 
speaking poets and their poetry which he has given us ; 
but we ask that he will not permit his song to languish, 
or his high faith in the supremacy of poetic inspiration 
to weaken and fall away because the age seems out of 
tune, 





GLADYS LANGDON.’ 
By Frances C, SPARHAWE,. 
CHAPTER XVII. 


“RID HER BE JUDGE.” 


HE next day the storm continued, though it was 
not so violent. There was no news of Langdon, 
but the evidence of his guilt grew clearer every hour, 
and the conviction of {t was slowly taking possession of 
Gladys, although the theory of his insanity would 
come to her at times, and this possibility, which had 
once been the most frightful she could conceive of, now 
brought her rellef during its short stay. She did not 
cross the threshold, yet she kept herself informed of 
the results of investigations. She had an impulse to go 
to the people at the bank and beg them to suspend their 
judgment until her father had an opportunity to ex 
plain, or until they eaw {f his state of mind would not 
excuse everything. But she perceived that it would 
have no effect. Every throb of pain urged her im. 
patient nature to speech and action, but she held herself 
in the leash of silence and coldness. Edith left her to 
her own devices as much as possible, and soothed her 
by a tenderness that Gladys felt all the more because it 
was unexpressed. So they dragged through another 
night. 
Early in the morning Saltonstall came in. As he 
looked at his sister, Gladys saw that he had news, 
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‘‘They’ve found him !” she cried, pressing her fin- 
gers hard together to keep down her excltement. 

“Ken? 

‘* And he {s coming—he will be here soon ?” 

** He is near, now.” 

The girl started and shrank back. Her anxlety had 
been to know that he was living ; but now, must she 
meet him? The hand with which she had clasped the 
edge of the table shook. 

‘‘How near?” she sald. ‘‘ Will he be here in a few 
minutes ?” and she looked at Tom steadily. 

“ He is not in town, Gladys; he ls—in Dorset.” 
tonstall’s voice was so low that she barely caught the 
last words ; at first they meant nothing to her, and she 
wondered at his emotion. But {n another moment she 
drew her breath with a sob, and her head sank until 
Tom thought she was falling, and sprang toward her. 

“Tm not fafnt,” she said, coldly. She drew back 
before he could touch her, and, at her full height, faced 
them. ‘‘I only had not thought of it before : the prison 
is in Dorset. Mr. Langdon, defaulter, goes to prison. 
It’s the right place for him ; it’s not worth while to have 
& scene over that. Doctor, have you seen him ?’ 

The breathless eagerness of the question told Tom 
that she was still clinging to the forlorn hope of mental 
derangement. 

‘‘ Not yet,” he answered ; ‘‘ but I’m going there.” He 
waited. Perhaps Gladys would offer to go with him. 
But she turned away, saying : 

‘‘Are you? That seems to be taking a great deal of 
trouble. Or, it may be you would like to see him; no 
doubt he will have a great many visitors, as other 
—people like him do. The crowd has a fondness for 
criminals. The reporters will be there too; he will 
have enough to divert him |” 

** You will come with me, Gladys, to see your father ?” 

The girl turned upon him fiercely. 

“1? Why should I go to prison? I’ve not stolen 
anybody’s money. You are kind to remind me I'm his 
daughter, as if I should forget it; but he has forfeited 
fatherly rights ; he can claim nothing from me. If mls- 
fortune had fallen upon him, and every man’s hand were 
against him innocent, should I have to be told to go to 
him? Why, I should have searched for him now in the 
etorm if it had not been that it would have been running 
him down for justice.” The words seemed to rouse her 
still more. She came toward her listeners impetuously, 
with color flashing into her face and her eyes grown 
black with feeling. ‘‘ Think what he has done !” she 
cried: ‘‘ returned treachery for trust. It was not too 
hard work, but the effort to cover up his dishonesty, 
that wore upon him. I think my faith must have cut 
him sometimes.” She said this with a sob, and tears 
came to her eyes for an instant ; then she went on with 
& quietness still more touching. ‘‘There you stand, 
you two, with hearts full of kindness to me; you grieve 
at my trouble ; perhaps you are good enough to be will- 
ing to help me bear a part of itif you could. But at 
the bottom of your souls there’s a restfulness, and it Is 
because you know you can't bear it, because you know 
that your father would not be dishonorable in a trifle 
to save his life—not even to make his fortune. What 
an inheritance you have! If I'd been starving, then 
perhaps I might have understood something of how Mr. 
Langdon would have been tempted; but to ruin both 
our lives for the sake of a few acres of land and a few 
rooms that would need more yards of carpeting! [ 
thought that he wanted the old placa to shed honor on 
the old name. Honor! Why should I go to him?” 
she repeated, turning suddenly to Tom. ‘I don’t want 
to say hard things to him in his distress, and I’ve nothing 
else. I’m not foolish enough to say that honest money 
is not a necessity and a blessing, but I see now why in 
heaven gold is fit only for paving-stones: the feet that 
tread up to blessedness must use it, but they walk over 
it.” 

‘*Go and tell your father that,” said Tom. 

The softness that Gladys’s thought had brought into 
her face was gone instantly. 

‘*T despise him,” she said, looking full at the speaker. 
Her scorn gave a terrible emphasis to her words. 

Saltonstall looked steadily back into her eyes. 

‘* Perhaps it was because he knew you so well that he 
was in such haste to end his life.” 

She gavealowcry. A startled look of inquiry came 
into her face, and a horror at the suggestion. When 
Tom saw her distress he reproached himself at first for 
the effect of his words. Ina few minutes she turned 
away and went out of the room. 

When she had gone, the brother and sister looked at 
one another. 

“Don’t you feel as she does about Mr. Langd :n ?” 
asked Edith. 

‘‘Contemptible scoundrel !” retorted Saltonstal), be- 
tween histeeth. ‘I’ve not half the pity for him, really, 
that Gladys has.” 

‘But we can’t join with the poor thing against her 
father,” said Edith. ‘‘ She’s going to him, you see ?” 

“Yes.” Neither spoke again until Gladys came in 
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“Are you going to take me there ?” she asked Tom, 
without looking at him. 

‘‘ Whenever you sre ready,” he said, opening the 
door for her as she walked slowly toward it. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
‘‘HE WHEEL HAS COME FULL CIRCLE, I AM HERE.” 


On the way she asked the particulars of her father’s 
capture, but Saltonstall had heard only a rumor that he 
had been found in the woods. 

‘* He was there in the storm,” cried Gladys ; ‘‘I felt it 
all night.” Then she said no more. Tom thought it 
natural that she should have spoken bitterly at first, but 
she seemed to him full of dignity and patience. Shesat 
silent during the drive, but when they came to the 
prison she turned to him suddenly with a look of 
bewilderment. 

** Ts it all true ?” 

‘* Yes,” he answered. 

As they were walking up from the street to the door, 
she stopped and grasped his arm with both hands. 

‘* You are hurrying,” she said, though he was not. 
‘*Give mea moment. Look how blue the sky is: the 
storm has gone from it. Why isGod more cruel than 
nature ? Why does he make people suffer all their lives 
for things they don’t do and can’t help? Even our 
justice is better than that. It is cruel,” she repeated, as 
if in answer tosome inner voice. She stood looking into 
Saltonstall’s face without thought of comfort from him 
except in the sympathy that allowed her to utter the 
protest. What could he say ? And how could she under- 
stand him now? Yet the voice within him declared his 
loyalty, and the touch of her hands, which still grasped 
his arm unconsciously in her vehemence, made an appeal 
that he could not meet with silence. 

‘** God seemed to desert Christ on the cross,” he said. 
‘The Jews called out, ‘He trusted In God, that He 
would deliver him : let Him deliver him now if He will 
have him.’ We feel so too: that if God means to tave 
us at all, He must now ; we forget about the resurrection. 
Our hearts die within us of some agony ; it is then that 
God comes, and we live again. And he will come to you, 
Gladys.” 

The girl made no answer. To-day it was the death ; 
she saw only the prison walls. She walked on steadily, 
stopping only when Tom stopped to make known their 
errand ; she watched in silence while the key turned 
and the door which separated her from her father swung 
open. 

- You’ll come with me ?” she sald, as Tom drew back 
to let her enter the room. ‘‘ Yes,” she repeated, seeing 
him hesitate. ‘I’m like ice; I shall freeze him.” 

He followed her. 

The place was not physically uncomfortable ; that is 
to say, it was not cold, or damp, or dark; but it was 
dreariness itself—the counterpart of the life its inmate 
had provided for himself ; the outside world barred away 
from him, his world within stripped of every charm, 
The chance move most counted upon by many who play 
his game of hazard, the move that was in some way to 
release the victim of the game from its consequences, 
had never been counted upon by Langdon. The conse 
quences already fallen were so fatal to him that what 
was to follow seemed of little importance at the moment, 

He was seated in an old chair that had once been red, 
his elbow resting upon a pine table on which stood a 
clumsy ink-bottle. As he turned at the opening of the 
door he held a pen, but the paper under his hand was 
stil] untouched, and the cork still in the inkstand. Until 
he heard the key in the lock his head had been lying 
buried in his arms, and he had been wishing that he 
might never raise it again. When he saw his daughter 
he rose quickly to his feet, but, instead of coming for- 
ward to meet her, stood leaning upon the table for sup- 
port. The flush that had come into his faceat first died 
out, leaving it ashen ; his eyes fastened upon Gladys for 
a moment and then fell ; his haggard face drooped ; he 
did not look up again, or speak, or hold out his arms to 
her. For she stood rigid, with her face turned away, 
Tom had been made a spectator in a scene which he had 
no right to witness, and he wished himself away even 
while he watched Gledys breathlessly. But she had 
forgotten him, and Langdon had not noticed him, 
Moments went by, and still she stood, her hands 
clasped one over the other; her eyes, which she 
bad shut at first, ranging over this thing and 
that as ehe turned her head, taking an inventory of the 
disconsolate room, but careful to avoid resting upon her 
father. They must, however, have taken in his figure 
and expression as they glanced at the table against 
which he leaned and at the empty sheets ef paper, for 
she shivered and her face grew less repellent. But she 
made no movement, and in her stillness Langdon read 
his doom. He looked up at Jast; she knew that if he 
had spoken he would bave said, “I deserve it;” it 
seemed to her that his lips did move, but there was no 
sound. He still made no attempt to go to her or call 
her to him ; only his eyes looked full into hers. She read 
pain and submission in them, and in doing it she noticed 
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how white his face was, and that his eyes were sunken. 
She saw how fll he was, and how wretched. She bent 
forward a little to meet his gaze, her face grown beautl- 
ful in its pity and yearning. 

‘*Papa! papa!” she cried, and, going up to him, 
clasped him in her arms, with a sob. 

Gladys had stooped to her father. Even in his 
gratitude Langdon felt the humt{lation that her struggle 
and victory had been to him. Saltonstall perceived it; 
to him the word ‘‘father” had an ides] power as an 
imitation of the rectitude and tenderness in the Divine 
Father, and his pity went out to the defaulter suffering 
the penalty of the grand law of nature that he had 
broken. 

The interview was too painful not to make all three 
desirous to shorten {t. But when the Doctor had put 
Gladys into his carriage, he left her and went back again 
to Langdon, whose face had shown traces of serfous iIl- 
ness a8 well as of mentalsufferlng. He breathed badly. 
Was it possible that he had been exposed to the storm ? 
After a few questions and a brief examination, Tom 
returned wiih an expression that he tried to make less 
grave as he saw Gladys watching him and knew that 
she guessed why he had gone back alone. 


CHAPTER XIX, 
“TT 8MLITES ME—BENEATH THE FALL I HAVE.” 


After leaving Gladys, Saltonstall drove hastily to 
Featherstone’s to carry out the purpose he had formed 
on examining Mr. Langdon. It seemed asi{f almost any 
other day in the year he might have arranged better, but 
that day things were perverse and time precious. 

As Noel Featherstone came downstairs, after having 
kept him waiting a quarter of an hour, there was a sub- 
dued satisfaction in his manner. Satisfaction never 
made Featherstone agreeable ; it always suggested that 
somebody had blundered or been unfortunate. But he 
was gracious to Tom, and apologized for the slowness of 
his movements. 

‘** Furnace heat is oppressive to-day,” he added, throw- 
ing open the doors before seating himself, ‘‘ but it’s too 
early to leave it off safely. Mrs. Somers wanted to know 
this morning if I'd have the fire in the grate kindled, 
too. The good woman wants tokil] me with kindness— 
expects that I've left her a fortune in my will, poor old 
soul!” And he laughed. “ But, great as anybody’s 
expectations may be, I shall manage to surprise people ; 
though the hard part of such surprises, Saltonstall, is that 
one can’t be there to see. Yet we don’t know ; accord- 
ing to your theory we may, possibly. Imagine a spirit 
laughing ata doleful face or a swaggering gait that its 
own last words have brought about! Hard to be obliged 
to remain invisible on such an occasion ! one would so 
naturally like to congratulate the fortunate heirs. Su- 
perb morning after the storm,” he went on, changing 
the subject with his usual facility. ‘‘ Upon my word, 
doctoring is not a bad thing in the sunshine; one has 
only to get paid for taking adrive. As you’ve not come 
to me professionally to-day, I suppose that’s a safe re- 


‘* More, for I’ve just come from Langdon.” 

* Ah! the new sensation,” returned Featherstone, his 
eyes changing at the name. ‘“‘Everybody rans after 
that, of course. The fellow’s made a sad mess of it ; he’s 
too much of a fool to succeed in knavery. There are 
precious few of usin this sanctimonious world whose im- 
aginations are not equal toa little wickedness, but Lang- 
don’s not clever enough to execute; his attempts at it 
would have roused suspicion in the heart of a cherub. 
But, after all, there’s no knowing what bewilderment 
may seiz3 upon the weak brains of men who don’t know 
any other way to make money than by stealing it.” 

He leaned his head against the cushioned back of the 
chair, and, stretching out his feet, laid them thoughtfully 
one against the other, as if absorbed in the effort to make 
the sole of one slipper exactly in line with the sole of the 
other ; this seemed difficult to do, and {t was not until 
it had been accomplished, and his feet were again at 
ease On the floor, that he looked up at Saltonstall. 

“It’s queer,” he said to himself, ‘‘ but he’s {n the very 
chair that rascal sat in, and on the very spot, too, I do 
belfeve.” ‘‘ Youcouldn’t, under any circumstances, ever 
conceive of taking what didn’t belong to you, doctor, 
could you?” he asked, abruptly. “Too much con- 
aclence ? What an admirable check-rein consclence {s ! 
To be sure, the poor animal coesn’t drive quite as freely 
with it, but what of that? He holds his head well up, 
You couldn’t comprehend even wanting other people's 
possessions, could you,” he repeated—‘‘ much less taking 
them ?” 

**The saying, ‘Call no man happy till his death,’ ap- 
plies to his temptations too,” answered Tom. “ How 
can I ssy that I shall always be free from temptation 
from any source? I don’t feel secure enough of myself 
to say {t.” 

‘Has felt it already,” sneered Featherstone in his 
thoughts. In the young man’s diffident answer he read 
a velled confession of weakness ; {t even seemed to him 
that Saltonstall was regretting his refusal of that offer 





of a start in business, which would have saved him from 
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his present hopeless routine. Tbis misapprehenston had 
consequences ; later, Featherstone acted upon it, and so 
brought about important results. That morning, how- 
ever, he only looked searchingly at the young man. 

*‘T came about Langdon,” added Tom. 

“Indeed ! And why to me ? Nobody can be less inter. 
ested in the affair than Iam. I've been out of business 
so long that I don’t concern myself much with people’s 
rascalities—unless they should happen to have taken my 
money ; that would make a difference.” He shrugged 
his shoulders, and, opening his penknife, began to scraps 
a blot of ink from a pamphlet that he took from the 
table beside him. ‘“Here’s a speech of Gladstone's,” 
he sald, ‘‘ which interests me more than all the default 
ers in America ; that man has a level head.” 

“*T admire kim,” answered Saltonstall ; ‘but I’m in 
haste, and have only time to say something to you about 
one of the defaulters in America.” 

“Very well; go ahead, then.” But before Tom could 
speak, Featherstone added : ‘‘ My rambling way annoys 
you, but to me there’s something terrific in this ever 
lasting cutting across lots. I prefer to swing round the 
circle and sweep up tothings naturally. The diiference 
in the two ways is no doubt the reason why we cal! 
business a ‘rush’ and pleasure a ‘whirl.’ Now, what 
do you want to say about that scamp Langdon ?” 

‘* That he’s very {11 with pneumonia, and must be taken 
home and attended to at once. So I’ve come for you to 
go ball for him with Newell.” 

** What!” Featherstone started up from his chatr, 
and began walking back and forth in the room. “ / pull 
that knave out of prison!” he hissed. ‘It’s deuced 
impertinence to ask it,” 

Tom grew white about the lips, and a scowl came into 
his eyes as he watched the angry old man. 

“What matter about your personal feelings toward 
him ?” he sald. ‘‘ Those go for nothing at present. He 
was out in all that violent storm trying to shelter him 
self in the woods, and I’m afraid he has got his death by 
it ; at any rate, he’ll die where he {s. There’s risk in mov 
ing him now, but more in leaving him where he can't 
have the comforts he needs, and {an such surroundings. 
You mayn’t like the man, but you don’t want to make 
him lose his chances for life. I came here because both 
Willams and Estey, who would have been ready, are 
away. I thought of several others, but they are more 
or less interested in the bank ; sol call upon you, for 
Langdon must be brought home to-morrow morning—to- 
day if we can do it before the evening damp comes on.” 

“It’s cool, Saltonstall, putting {t mildly, to expect me 
to throw away money on that fellow. How flo you know 
he’ll not ran off again, and further thistlme ? Prison ts 
the only place for him.” 

**One reason why he'll not run off is that he has not 
physical strength for {t, and will vot have for months, 
if he recover. You don’t risk a cent.” 

**T don’t mean to.” 

Saltonstall got up and stood facing Featherstone, who 
laid an arm upon the back of the chair beside him, in- 
voluntarily bracing himself to meet the look he saw in 
the young man’s eyes. It was not anger, certainly not 
personal anger—he could have Jaughed at that; it was 
more as ff his obligations had taken bodily shape to say 
to him {mperatively, ‘‘ You ought.” It seemed as if a 
force greater than human were looking at h!m through 
human eyes ; and he did not like ft. A strange sense of 
being weighed came to him ; he felt a dizz!ness, as if he 
were too light: and, after this had gone, the oppression 
of the thought remained. Hfs rare insights always un- 
nerved him. 

‘You must do {t,” sald Tom, in a voice as authorita- 
tive as his look ; ‘‘ {t’s the man’s only chance,” 

But the other had recovered his coolness ; he had found 
that he had been upon the point of refusing one of the 
finest bits of revenge he had ever come across, and none 
the less enjoyable because Saltonstall would take it as 
a victory of sentiment. Langdon was too proud not to 
prefer the grave to the prison ; he should have the prison; 
he should be saved—to suffer. This was the motive by 
which the old man told himself that he was actuated 
when, with a smile not so easy as he intended it to be, he 
consented to what was demanded of him. But whether 
this was really the reason for his yielding, or only a 
softening of his submission, is doubtful ; he never allowed 
to himself that he had been beaten, arguing that the in- 
sight he had gained into Saltonstall’s character not five 
minutes before proved it to be impoasible that the young 
man could have such power. Still, he lost nothing of his 
secret grudge against him. 

The next morning Langdon was taken to his own 
home Edith stayed on with Gladys, who more than 
once begged her to go, and, when she refused, found 
comfort in her prezence. 


CHAPTER XX. 
**l AM NOT WORTH THIS COIL THAT'S MADE FOR ME.” 
The following day, when Saltonstall came to the house, 
Gladys met him in the hall. 
** Papa's about the same—no better, I think,” she safd, 
giving her account as they went upstairs, ‘‘There’s a 
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look in his face that I don’t like ; I should feel danger 
if you'd not told me of it.’ Then they went into Lang- 
don’s room, and she stood for a moment with her hands 
on the footboard of his bed, watching for the doctor's 
expression when he should look at him and feel his pulse. 
The Ccfaulter was now the patient whom she was fight- 
ing with death to win, and the parent to whom she was 
loyal with a pitying tenderness that made no compro- 
mise with his guilt. 

‘* How fs it ?” asked Lingdan, looking up. 
the right road, am I not ?” 

‘*Tnare is no decided change,” answered Tom, as, 
dropping the wrist he had been holdinz, and crossing tLe 
room, he drew upachairto Gladys. ‘Sit down,” he 
said, laying his hand lightly upon her shoulder for an 
instant; ‘‘ you must not waste your strength.” 

‘No, no,” sald Langdon, ‘‘ you must not waste your 
strength ; poor child, you'll need itall! Doctor, am I 
likely to last long ?” 

‘**T hope so,” answered Tom ; ‘‘ but the {ssue {s not In 
our hands, you know.” 

“Yes, I’m thankful for that; there may be more 
mercy than you can show me. It’s not best to fight too 
hard for me, Gladys and the rest of you. I—” A 
severe fit of coughing interrupted him. 

‘‘ You must not try to talk,” sald Tom, seating him- 
self at the bedside again and putting his ear upon his 
patient’s chest. He looked very grave as he rafsed his 
head. 

‘You find trouble ?” persisted Langdon. 

ee ag 

‘©’ Twas the rain all that night. They gave me some- 
thing to eat at a house. I was just like a tramp; I had 
gone as far away from here as my morey would take 
me, 80 I had to beg ; and then I went into the woods. 
After that food was gone I didn’t mean to ask for any 
more, I crept into a sort of cave that I came across there. 
I meant never to come outof it. Isatthere inthe storm, 
and wondered how long {it would be before I was found— 
if it would be years, or only weeks. But, oh! it was so 
cold, and the rain dripped down on me all the time; it 
ran down my back, and on the top of my head, for I had 
lost my hat somewhere. I don’t know why I couldn't 
get up and go into a barn, or house, but I seemed a long 
way off from any, and I don’t think I was conscious all 
the time—I would rouse up and then go off again. I 
don’t think I felt anything very much then except the 
physical misery ; my mind had gone into a syncope, 
perhaps. It’s awake again now. I’m waiting, Doctor, 
fora draught of Lethe, but I shall not get {t from your 
hand. You're right, and 1 deserve life, but I’m glad the 
decision is not with you, after all. Aud watch over my 
little girl, Doctor, as you did now; don’t let her wear 
herself out for me. I shall do too well at the worst.” 

‘* Papa,” cried Gladys, ‘‘don’t speak so; and I am 
well. The Doctor only wants me to save my strength 
to take better care of you.” 

Tom did not contradict her, but he knew that, whether 
Langdon lived or died, it was impossible not to care that 
a girl like this should be well. Poor child ! 

The patient lay quiet for a time, and no one spoke 
until Saltonstall rose to go. 

Things went on for a week without any marked 
change. The defaulter lost ground, but {t was slowly ; 
his more comfortable days were only temporary lessen 
ings of weariness and pain; digease did not loosen its 
hold. It was during a respite of this kind that he said 
to Saltonstall one day : 

‘‘ Things look different to aman when he’s horizontal. 
It's something like being in a theater with the gas turned 
down, that we may see what is going on upon the stage ; 
and it is our own life that is being played there before 
us. It didn’t come to me until now that I was another 
E-au selling my birthright for a morsel of meat. I’ve 
not got the meat, but I don’t complain of that.” He was 
silent a few minutes. ‘ My poorchild,” he added, with 
a sigh—‘‘ poor little Gladys, her spirit has always pleased 
me so much, and that’s what is going to make it harder 
for her now. -1 can do nothing for her but move on and 
get out of her way.” He turned his face to the wall as 
he finished, but, Gladys coming in just then, Tom noticed 
that his eyes sought hers with a look of affection and 
apology. The best thing that he could do henceforth to 
the child whom God had given him to lead by the hand 
into paths of uprightness and joy was to say to her, 
“‘ Beware of my ways instead of following them ; let pity 
for your father soften your contempt, and cover the 
weakness in him which you are too strong to under- 
etand.” 

To be a father and lose the righis of fatherhood—not 
the ability man has in common with the brutes to pro- 
vide food for his young, but the power that he shares, in 
some faint degree, with Divinity to develop character 
along its highest Ines, to teach by example—the only 
way, since God himself could find no other—to lose this 
power, and to be aware of the loss, is the saddest thing 
on earth—except not to be aware of it. At the moment, 
Tom’s pity was for Langdon rather than for his daugh- 
ter, whose suffering, though it was keen, was only the 
chastisement of sorrow, 


“T’'m on 


Another week passed ; the patient was failing, but the 
gradual sinking away of strength made no hour in It 
especially prominent. To Gladys {t wasa long gloom, in 
which she lost the sense of time. Sometimes when Dr. 
Saltonstall came, as he always did twice in the course of 
the day and evening, she looked at him in 8 momentary 
bewilderment, and had to recollect herself to tell how 
long this illness, this trouble of her father’s, had been 
going on. Long shadows stretched across her world as 
his life was setting ; but they were moods of rorrow and 
shame at his fall—the purest, if the deepest, part of her 
pain, for they were free from bitterness, She bad not 
faced the world yet. Tom brought nothing of its tone 
to her, and Edith, full of sympathy and tact, softened 
many 8 pang. And, then, constant thoughtfulness for 
her patient kept her from dwelling upon her own post- 
tion. For the present she lost the sneers and scoffs that 
went on outside. She had a hint of the pity, however, 
for in this town, where she had been born and had 
always lived, there were many who thought of her with 
tenderness, and were saddened by her father’s guilt. 
Many who feared that they should suffer by his crime 
were fierce against him, but some even among these 
came with messages of inquiry andof sympathy. Noel 
Fatherstone was the most bitter of his denouncers, but 
his malice did not trouble Gladys, who forgot his exlat- 
ence. 





CHAPTER XXI. 
‘‘MY TIME RUNS POSTING ON.” 


Night was coming to Langdon. And Lethe? The 
last, certainly, did not come here, for he never lost con 
sciousness of the present. The.past also came to him 
often, and his daughter knew that when he lay whisper- 
ing to himself, sometimes with eyes fixed on the hills 
and the sky seen from the window by his bed, the name 
that he was speaking so eagerly was her mother’s. 
‘* Would she have forgotten every fault now, as 1 sup- 
pose one ought at such atime?” the girl would won- 
der, and, fearing that she herself had failed In some 
duty because she could not forget, would grow still 
more gentle. 

‘* Papa, can’t Ido something else for you ?” she asked, 
in this mood, one day. 

** Yes,” he answered ; and then lay looking at her, 
without saying anything more. She waited a few mo- 
ments, studying his wistful face with a longing to help 
him, mixed with fear lest he should ask something {m- 
possible to her—perhaps a promise that she would forget 
what he had done. But as he stil] did not speak, she 
began to be afrald that he had read her feeling, and 
cried, eagerly : 

** What Is it, papa?” 

‘*Te}l me,” he sald, then waited again—‘‘tell me, 
Gladys,” he repeated, ‘‘ do you believe God has as much 
forgiveness as a woman ?” 

Tears came to the girl’s eyes; she crept up to him 
until her arm was close about his neck and her cheek 
touched his. 

‘* Papa,” she cifed, ‘‘ where does a woman get it ?” 

The question, which answered his, and the soft tones 
of the questioner, brought a light to the listener’s face. 
His daughter was too near him to see it, but she felt his 
hand behind her head ashe half raised himself and kissed 
her veheinently. 

**My little girl,” he said, and then sank back, ex- 
hausted by his effort. He would sleep, he added, and 
rest. Gladys felt that she had been unwise to do any- 
thing that could make him use up any of his little stock 
of strength ; yet she could not regret his love, and she 
was especially grateful for the kiss when she found that 
{it was to be the last. 

For he slept all the afternoon, and was still sleeping 
when Dr. Saltonstall came fn at night. 

‘*There’s something like stupor about him,” sald 
Gladys, anxlously. ‘‘ Edith and I think It’s increasing. 
Will he wake soon ?” 

‘* If he have strength,” Tom answered, so gently that 
the girl looked at him in sudden comprehension, her 
face growing white as her eyes met his. For, since he 
could not spare her the shock of death, it seemed to Tom 
no kindness to leave her uaprepared. 

“You mean—” she sald, and stopped. She had never 
seen even severe illness before. ‘‘ You mean,” she began 
again, ‘ that papa {s—golng away from me—now ?’ 

Tom looked at the sleeper attentively once more, and 
then back again at her. 

‘*He may rouse at the last,” he sald. ‘‘I've another 
call to make, and then 1jl come back here,” 

She understood that he meant to be with her and Edith 
when the end came; but her mind was filled with the 
thought that her father might rouse and speak to her, or 
at least look at her once more before his journey to the 
unknown world. She left Edith to go downstairs with 
the Doctor, and seated herself in the chair by Langdon’s 
bedside. She would watch until the very last. After a 
time Edith came back, and, when she had waited a mo- 
ment in silence, sald softly : 

‘*T’m in the next room if you want me, Gladys,” and 





went out again. 


The shadows darkened on the face of the sleeper. 
Gladys, perceiving it, moved the lamp to see if they 
would vanish in a stronger light ; but this only showed 
her more plainly that it was the dying down of the flame 
of life which brought them. Every moment was bearing 
him further away from her. In these last days she had 
come to love him as only strength can love, with acling- 
ingness that lifts what it touches tnstead of dragging 
down upon it as weakness does. He was going beyond 
the reach of any disgrace and puntshment which men 
might bave put upon him; but she did pot believe for 
& moment that by death he would escape al! suffering. 
If memory remained to him—that js, if he were still 
himself—how could he? She did not doubt that he 
would be forgiven, since he was so sorry for his sin—not 
merely for {ts consequences; but she saw that in the 
universe things are conducted on a business basis. Her 
father had spent his treasure here; he had taken no 
stock In honor and truth of character in his transac 
tions, and now he was going where these things were at 
apremium. When it comes to the question of perfec- 
tion, she knew that we all are poor, and yet that we do 
so much as this for ourselves—we carry with us all the 
accumulations of the years that have been built into 
character, and these make the mansions preparing for 
us. The great Builder who told us of them frames them 
into beauty for us, but the materials are of our own 
furnishing. Langdon’s years had collected stubble. He 
would be poor among the rich—as hard portion in any 
world. 

It drew on toward midnight. He began to toss a little, 
and turn. She thought {t was from breathlessness. Once 
he opened his eyes, and instantly she bent over and 
spoke to him ; but they were dull, and he closed them 
again directly, without having seen her or heard her im- 
ploring voice. This restlessness was not awakening ; 
she knew instinctively that it must be the restlessness of 
death. Where was Dr. Saltonstall ? It must be time 
for him to come back. Could Edith have gone to bed ? 
or was she still in the next room ? She opened the door. 
Edith was there, and her brother with her. 

‘* We looked in half an hour ago,” he said, rising at 
once and going to Langdon’s bedside, ‘‘ but it was all 
quiet, and we did not disturb you.” 

** I didn’t hear you,” answered the girl, her eyes upon 
her father’s face. 

‘*There is nothing for you or Edith to do here,” sald 
Tom ; ‘‘ you see he doesn’t know you. If he become 
even partially conscious, I'll call you at once, or, in any 
case, at the last. Go now and rest for a while; it may 
be like this with him until morning.” He took Gladys’s 
cold hand in his, and tried to lead her toward the door, 
but she resisted. ‘‘I promise you,” he repeated, ear- 
neatly ; ‘* this struggle will only unnerve you, and your 
staying here cannot be any comfort to your father, else 
I should want ycu to stay.” 

‘*T must stay,” she said, and sat down, to end the 
matter. ‘‘The consciousness might be gone before I 
could reach him, and, if none should come, I belong 
here.” 

Hours went by. The three young people sat in the 
quiet room and watched the dylng man, rendering every 
service that could smooth a step of the passage for him, 
yet finding s0 little to be done that each sat for many 
minutes together wrapped in thought, and {it was only 
now and then that the silence was broken. Gladys had 
no tears ; it was Edith who did her best to hide the few 
that would come a3 she pictured what lay before her 
friend. 

‘** I’m glad that I let nobody but myself take care of 
him—I mean no nurse, Edith,” said Gladys, as she 
smoothed the bedclothes which one of her father’s 
sudden movements had disarranged. ‘‘So long as no 
chance for him was lost by it, I shall be glad to remem- 
ber that.” She stooped down as she finished, and 
whispered, ‘‘ Papa,” but no answering word or look 
greeted her ; hours before, her father had given her the 
last he had for any one. 

At dawn he died. 


The gentle Charles Lamb, reluctantly torn from Lon- 
don streets to visit Wordsworth and Coleridge at the 
English Lakes, found gigantic hills protecting and 
kindly as he looked from his window at night— 
** glorious creatures, fine old fellows.” There {s so much 
that is personal in the presence of even the smallest 
isolated mountain that itis impossible not to endow it 
with almost human attributes. The Indians carried this 
so far as to imagine a deity as presiding over each mys- 
terlous peak, and punishiog those rash mortals who 
climbed too far. The Hebrews, with grander feeling, 
found the source of ald and strength in these solemn 
heights. ‘‘I will look to the hills, from whence cometh 


my help.” Remembering this, old Ethan Allen, the 
fearless, when summoned to surrender his Green Mount- 
ain settlements to the aggressions of the New York 
authorities, sent back to them the haughty message : 
‘*QOur gods are gods of the hills; therefore we are 





stronger than you.” It was a natural feeling.—[Selected, 
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THE KEY AND THE CASKET.’ 
By H. H. 


the! angel laid his hold upon my hand 

_ \ With sternest grip, and at my beedless feet 
A flaming sword threw down to bar my way, 
And cried: ‘* For sake of those around God’s throne 
Who love and pray for thee, He sendeth now 
Once more, just once, this only once—and saith, 
O wanderer and lost, why wilt thou thus 
Gainsay the things of thy eternal peace ? 

From every open door through which my face 
Hath shone on thee, and gifts have showered, thine eyes 
In blindness and in pride have looked away ; 

In every easy, joyous path I have 

Made plain [°}, thy stubborn feet have still 
Refused to walk, and clung and toiled in dust ; 
And even after cups of bitter grief, 

Which I have given thee to drink, thou hast 
Returned to broken cisterns of thine own, 

And thirsted not for living water! Now 
Remaineth unto thee but one more path ; 

Will open unto thee but one more door ! 

Here is the key! Oh, shrink not from the chill, 
But press its icy pain close to thy breast, 

And when thy heart is broken, turn and pray ! 
Thine only darling from thine anguished sight 
Forever it has locked ; and past his grave 

Now lies the road thy bleeding feet must tread.”’ 
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Oh, pray for me, all saintly ones who love 
The Lord, and pity those whom He must scourge, 
That never from that darkened path my soul 
May backward turn, nor dare to halt for rest 
Till Heaven be gained ! 

And oh, if there 
Be one who walks, as I walked, unawares, 
With little angel hands close clasped in hers, 
Yet looks not to the skies ; with love no words 
Can tell for her sweet children—yet to God 
Gives cold remembrance, and mere form of thanks, 
With tender yearnings for their joy and fill 
Of earthly things—yet slender thought of heaven, 
Oh, stay! oh, turn! or ever grief like mine 
O'ertake thee! Do the Master’s bidding now 
While yet the little hands may stay in thine— 
While yet the morning sun may warm thy brow— 
While yet the ycke is easy, and so light 
The burden that it cannot tire—while yet 
All earthly gladness, and the peace of God, 
Who loveth cheerful givers best, may both 
Be thine ; and with thine angels by thy side, 
Through life to death, through death to life, thy path 
May shine until the perfect day! Oh, heed 
This cry of grief, which would not that one heart 
Beside its own should know such pain ; and heed 
It also, for the precious sake and love 
Of Him who “doth not willingly inflict,” 
But grieveth as our children’s fathers grieve 
For all who ’neath his dear Christ’s vineyard walla 
Sit idle till the eleventh hour, and then 
Must enter by the darkened gate of woe, 
With bitter ashes strewn upon their heads, 
And lonely through the midnight toil and weep. 








HER WILL AND WAY. 
PART Il. 


By CaRoLInE ATWATER MAson. 


HREE months later, on a certain Monday after- 

noon, she started for the railroad depot, half a mile 
distant from her father’s house, to meet her husband, 
whom she expected on the train from the.south. 

They were still in Pittsborough, and with no certain 
prospects yet of going elsewhere, and these facts were 
beginning to work grest uneasiness in Mrs. Chapin’s 
mind. This afternoon her impatience would not let her 
remain in the house until Arnold reached it. She must 
cut her suspense short by the length of that walk. Mr. 
Chapin had preached, as a candidate for the pulpit, the 
day before ina church at Newtown—a large and flour- 
ishing church in a wide-awake piace. He had preached 
there also the Sunday previous, and had been requested 
to come a second time. This certainly looked most 
encouraging. Nothing so hopeful as this had occurred 
since they left Devon. Mr. Chapin had preached sev- 
eral times in vacant churches, with the understanding 
that he would, at least, ‘‘ consider” a call. But, for one 
reason and another, no call had come, as yet. Some 
times the church wanted to hear more candidates before 
deciding ; sometimes his voice had not been quite adapted 
to the auditorium ; once a cousin of Deacon Simonds 
turned up as a prominent member of the church ; and so 
it went on, Mrs. Chapin always feeling sure that her hus- 
band had not done himself justice, but becoming more 
and more convinced that churches were composed of 
exceptionally undiscerning people. Through it all she 


i Written by Mrs. Jackson (then Mrs. Hunt) May 27, 1865, after 
the death of her husband and children. The MS. was not pub- 
Ushed til] twenty years after that date.—[Critio, 
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had never showed her disappointment or mortification 
to him. She was a brave and a loving woman, with all 
her impetuousness and self-will. Moreover, she remem- 
bered that it was because her own wishes had been car- 
ried out that they were now undergoing these trying 
experiences. 

The train came in before Mrs. Chapin reached the 
depot, and she met her husband on the street. A quick, 
warm grasp of the hand, and a look into each other’s 
eyes, was their greeting. Then, as they walked on 
together, the wife said : 

‘* Well, dear ?” and she sought in his face for some 
betrayal of what he had to tell her. 

“T was too young this time, Kate,” he said, smiling 
gravely. 

Mrs. Chapin said nothing; her heart was beating so 
fast that she hardly could speak. Her color came and 
went. 

“ To be sure,” her husband continued, ‘‘as I told one 
of the pulpit committee, I was not younger than on last 
Sunday, when they were quite confident of calling me,” 
and he laughed a little. ‘* However, that is the conclu- 
sion they came to. Never mind, Kate, dear ; we'll have 
to try again, that’s all.” 

But Mrs. Chapin did mind. To her inexperience 
these repeated failures were beginning to seem a bitter 
humiliation. She could hardly face the thought of 
having her father and mother know that Arnold had 
been unsuccessful again. Other friends bad known of 
this journey, and of her “‘ great expectations,” and now 
they, too, would know that they had come to naught. 
And would they not begin to think that Arnold was not 
much of a preacher, after all? Oh, how she wished 
they had never left Devon! The church there, left 
leaderless, was fast going to pleces. It was a mistake 
for them to leave when they did—she saw it now. 

All these thoughts put a quiver into the voice with 
which she said : 

“Only it is so hard for you, dear. 
never have to do it again.” 

At the tea-table she wondered how Arnold could be 
so perfectly natural ; how he could eat as heartily as 
ever; how he could talk to her father about the system 
of water-works in Newtown. She could do nothing 
but try to keep the tears out of her eyes and voice, 

The position of their affairs was certainly sufficiently 
embarrassing for the Chapins. They had not laid up 
money in Devon. Indeed, Arnold had not yet been 
able entirely to discharge the debt which he had {ncurred 
during his last yearsinthe seminary. The churches for 
which he had preached since leaving Devon had seldom 
paid him more than enough to cover his traveling ex- 
penses. They were thus, of necessity, belng supported 
by Mr. Brewster. This thought, which was absolute 
torture toMrs. Chapin, hardly left her, waking or sleep- 
ing. She wondered if her husband felt it as she did. 
He never spoke of it, and of course she would not. 
Mrs. Brewster had not quite the same sensitiveness in 
the matter, and perhap3 the allusions and thrusts which 
she made in Kate’s hearing were the most galling feat- 
ures of their situation. 

Mr. Chapin, in these days, having perforce little to 
occupy his time, spent hour after hour in reading, sit- 
ting at ease in the comfortable library. It would have 
been difficult for his wife to have told what she wanted 
him to do, or what he could do better, but it was a fact 
thatit became a source of secret irritation to her to see 
him thus occupled. 

“Oh, if he would only saw wood, or do something, 
whether it needed to be done or not, rather than to ait 
there before mother’s face and eyes all the time !” she 
would say to herself. 

Feeling that something must be done to obtain a little 
money for their necessary expenses, Mra, Chapin set 
herself to write, hoping that she might surprise her hus- 
band with a check some day. She had been thought 
an unusually good essay writer in her school-days, and 
she was confident that she could produce a story as 
good as many which she read in the magazines of the 
day. It proved harder work than she thought, but, 
after many days of writing whenever she could snatch 
a few moments from the children, and nights of lying 
awake thinking whether the heroine should have blue 
eyes or brown, whether the hero’s name should be Har- 
old or Eugene, whether they should be devoted to a 
gloomy fate or ‘‘live happy forever after,” and the like, 
she completed a story which she could not herself write 
without crying, and which the editor of the ‘‘ Atlantic 
Monthly,” to which magazine®sne valiantly sent her 
manuscript, very likely could not read without laughing. 
If the story of many a manusci [pt were written, it would 
be too sad to read. 

It was late in the summer when there came a day 
hard to live through at the time, bitterly hard to remem- 
ber afterward. 

The baby was not well. Mrs. Chapin was sitting in 
her room holding it on her lap, feeling anxious and 
unhappy, when Mrs. Brewster came in. She bent over 
and looked at the child, feeling its flesh critically. 

“What do you think? Is she'Jfeverish, really 2” 
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asked the daughter, look{ng up anxiously into her face, 


** Yes, I should say she was,” was the reply. 

‘*Had I better send for Dr. Hazard?” asked Mrs, 
Chapin, 

**I don’t know. I suppose you'll have to,” returned 
Mrs, Brewster, slowly ; ‘‘and there’ll be one more bill 
for your father to pay; and how he’s to do ft J don’t 
know.” 

‘I rather think, mother’—Mrs. Chapin spoke Jn a 
voice suddenly grown cold—‘‘ that Arnold will pay his 
own doctor’s bill. He would not be very apt to ask 
father to pay it for him.” 

‘IT don’t know about that,” was the prompt retort. 
“He seems to be very willing to let him pay all the rest 
of his bills. It 1s four months now, nearly, since he set- 
tled down here upon your father. [le enjoys it, I pre- 
sume. It gives him a good chance to read, and—” 

** You shall not speak to me of my husband like that,” 
and Ka‘e rose up with her baby in her arms and swept 
from the room, with a look and bearing which fairly 
awed the woman sitttng there sharpening her little in 
struments of torture. 

But, oh! for the bitter pang that had been given, so 
slow to pass from her heart, for the polson which must 
work its way out! 

Later In the day, the baby being better and asleep, 
Kate left the children with Arnold and went out for 
a little walk. The house had become unendurable to 
her ; she felt as if she must breathe a different alr for 
a while. 

On her way home from the river bank, where she had 
walked, she went to the post office. The clerk handed 
her out a letter or two and a long, thick envelope, sealed 
and covered with postage stamps. She left the office, 
and did not think at first what this package could be, 
when suddenly the sickening sense that {t was her story 
come back to her darted through her consciousness. 
Her heart beat fast as she walked rapidly through the 
streets. She stopped in the hall when she reached the 
house, tore open the envelope with trembling fingers, 
and found that it was as she supposed. A printed slip 
thanked her for the story, and regretted that it could not 
be used on account of so large a supply of similar 
matter being already in the editor's hands, etc., etc. 
Kate had never read one of these communications 
before, and at the first Instant {t seemed to her as if it 
were really a personal note, and that the editor thought 
her story good enough to thank her for it, if he could 
not accept it; but she had hardly read it before she 
realized that it meant nothing, in fact, but that her story 
was rejected. 

‘It is just what they send to everybody,” she sald to 
herself. And then she looked at the first page of her 
manuscript, and it seemed to her so poor and cheap now, 
so different from what she had thought it. The hot blood 
blazed in her cheeks as she thought that she had actually 
had the presumption to lay that story bare before the 
eyes of a man of keen critical ability. Crushing it all 
together in her hand, she went up to her bedroom, 
thinking as she went : 

“T can never, never earn anything by writing. What 
can Ido? I would not care what it was. I would do 
anything to get away from here!’ 

As she entered the room Arnold was lying in a com- 
fortable attitude on a lounge, reading. He heard her 
come in, and, only casually glancing over at her, he 
sald : 

‘* Hear this, Kate, from Caliph Ali.” 

And he read from the book in his hand : 

‘“‘*Thy lot or portion ia life is seeking after thee ; 
therefore be at rest from seeking after it.’ There is a 
certain truth in that, don’t you think so ?” 

‘* T have very little faith in anything coming without 
seeking,” replied Kate, in a strangely sharp, unnatural 
voice. ‘' I see no reason,” she went on, ‘‘ for you to ex 
pect a call toachurch while you do nothing but sit around 
the house reading. Oh, if 1 were a man,” she broke out 
hotly, ‘‘ 1 would do anything in the world rather than 
let my wife and children live on the charity of other 
people !” and she threw herself on the bed in a passion 
of tears. 

The moment she had spoken these words she felt as 
if she had made herself a termagant ; she seemed to be 
changed in her own eyes into a hard, vulgar, cruel- 
tongued woman. She wondered, as she lay thus, with 


‘her heart ground to powder, how life could ever go on 


after this, what it would be like. Would she keep on 
speaking to her husband in that way? She could not 
help it at this hour, it seemed; how would it be by and 
by ? 

Arnold Chapin had risen, and stood beside the bed 
with a face as white as its covering, and drawn with 


He did not speak until the tempest of tears began to 
subside, and then, Jaying his hand gently on his wife's 
head, he said : 

** Poor girl! you have had so much to bear. I was 
going to tell you, Kate, when you came in, that I have 
a chance to go into some business in B——, and I expect 
to go there the firet of next week, I did not think it best 
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to try to get anything to do outside of my profession 
here, or where I am known, and go I have been in cor- 
respondence with a firm at B——, and I have received 
a letter to-day saying that they have something for me 
todo. Ilought to have told you as soon as the letter 
came ; it would have been a comfort to you. I hardly 
know why I didn’t.” 

Kate was sitting up now. 

* Arnold, forget what I sald, if you can; I can’t,” 
and she sobbed again. 

He soothed her as if she had been a child. 

‘* It was not you who sald it, Kate. Don’t think of It 
again.” 

The husband and wife had a long, serious conversa 
tion, in which they agreed that, hard and trying as {t was 
for Arnold to do anything but preach, even for a few 
months, and hard as it was to be separated, it was far 
preferable to living as they were living now. The 
businees, he told Kate, was with a firm of contractors, 
the pay would be fair, and he would send her enough 
money each week to pay board for herself and the 
children. He could not tell her particularly what he 
would have to do, as he did not know himself yet ; but 
he did not fancy it would be more uncongenia! than apy- 
thing must be under the circumstances. 

The first of the following week Mrs. Chapin packed 
her husband’s trunk, her heart full of yearning love for 
him as she worked. As soon as she found he was golog, 
she made a handsome and convenient dressing-case, 
embroidering his initials, and fitting it with every 
trifiing thing that he might use when so far away from 
her. Half a dozen of his favorite books, and pictures 
of herself and the babies, were not forgotten ; and, all 
being ready and the time at hand, Mr. Chapin parted 
from wife and children and set forth on his journey. 








JUDAS ISCARIOT IN ART. 
By Miss O. M. E. Rows. 


N the whole range of art, Judas, for obvious reasons, 
is never portrayed alone. In the scenes where he 
forms an important factor in the situation, it is interest- 
ing to study the representations of him by the old mas- 
ters who painted in the Renafasance, when the dry ]um- 
ber of med{:eval philosophy was veneered with the 
classic revival. Thess painters brooded over the history 
in their Latin Bibles, and were familiar with the legends 
which had sprung up between the seventh and tenth cent- 
urles, These still enshrouded the Romish Church wlth 
a mist of romance so thick that the truth showed through 
only in distorted proporitons. 

Judas first appears in the Gospels in the enumeration 
of the twelve whom Christ sent to proclaim his mission, 
with power to heal the sick. So completely does the 
conspicuous atrocity of his great crime engulf his whole 
life in {ts black depths that it is difficult to realize that 
Judag ever rendered this service to his Master, or ever 
lifted a helping hand to relleve suffering. Through the 
ages he has stood as the ultimatum of wickedness, for 
human imagination can go no further than thfs crime 
without a name, without a parallel. It is worth noting 
that, of all the Bible characters, he, perhaps, {s the only 
one without a namesake. Deteated by Jew and Gen- 
tile, the basest woman that e’er drew breath shrinks 
from bestowing a name that in itself seems like a curse, 
Even Satan does not call forth such a passion of abhor- 
rence snd hatred in mankind, for his acts are consistent 
with his devilish character. ‘‘He betrayed man, but 
Judas betrayed his God.” We cannot study the devel- 
opment of his character and trace the germs of evil, for 
the evangelists give only a glimpse of him here and 
there until the consummation that made him the eternal 
type of treachery and ingratitude. These meager hints 
are insufficient for a psychological study of the man. 
We know that when the Apostles were organized into a 
working body traveling with their Master, and receiving 
money which they distributed to the poor, Judas was 
treasurer, perhaps by his own suggestion. The peasant 
never had so much money before, and a disposition that 
must naturally have been miserly developed covetous- 
ness and avarice, which, unchecked, were blinded fn a 
dominant passion. The fatal canker must have eaten 
deeply into his soul before the tender scene at Bethany, 
where Mary, whose loving devotion was intensified by 
her brother’s restoration, poured out her alabaster box 
of precious perfumes, wiping the glad tears that fell on 
his feet with her beautiful hair. Untouched by her 
reverent affection, he sneers : ‘‘ Why was not this oint- 
ment eold for three hundred pence and given to the 
poor ?” In anold painting in Florence, Niccolo Fru- 
menti portrays Judas in this scene with a most dfaboll- 
cal expression of grudging malice mingled with scorn, 
and Raphael represcnts him us leanfpg across a table 
expostulating with angry mfen and covetous face. 

Judas ig next seen on the sacred page when Jesus 
washed the feet of the disciples, teaching a lesson of 
humility. Perugino, a saintly painter of the Umbrian 
school, in illustrating this, makes Judas easily identified 
by his averted face, on which rests an expression of 





sneering hate, for no sympathy stirs his calloused heart 
at this touching act. A little later, at the Last Supper, 
Christ’s sorrowful words, ‘‘One of you shall betray 
me,” proves that his infamous scheme is known, and 
then ‘‘ Satan entered into him.” What words can paint 
the wild tumult of guilt in such a soul? The crisis 
hastens on ; the thirty pieces of silver are burning in his 
clutch, and the kiss of betrayal in the garden is followed 
by the arrest. The evangelist simply adds, with deep 
sign'ficance, ‘“‘ And it was night.’”” Who can picture the 
agony that night brought to Judas? The fever of his 
crime dies away, and a remorse that one shudders to think 
of gnaws into his soul. When day comes he strides hur- 
riedly to the sanctuary, and filngs down before the aston- 
ished priests the fatal pieces of silver. This is the 
subject of a thrilling picture painted by Rembrandt, 
and shows his marvelous mastery of gesture. 

In the deilrium of overpowering remorse Judas hangs 
himself, and the dark tragedy of his life ends with— 
‘‘ Falling headlong, he burst himself asunder in the 
midst, and his bowels gushed out.” But a wild medi- 
wval tradition adds another touch of horror : that when 
he falls, his evil genius seizes the rope, drags him into 
the abyss below, where Hell sends forth a great shout of 
rejoicing, and Lucifer, whose face is corrugated with 
pain and fire, rises from his burning throne to welcome 
a greater sinner than himself. There is an anclent 
French miniature in which demons toss the soul of Judas 
from hand to hand like a ball—a restless, giddy punish- 
ment full of horror. In the fourteenth century Oreag- 
na’s imagination reveled in Dante’s mysteries of life 
and death, the horrors of Inferno, and deeds of demons, 
80 that he follows literally the poet’s figures of speech, 
and depicts Judas in the jaws of Satan, with his legs in 
the alr—a situation that would be ludicrous were it not 
so full of terrible significance. In ancient missals, and 
in Byzantine art, a little black demon sits on Judas’s 
shoulder and whispers in his ear—making a nave, lit 
eral interpretation of Scripture. 

Art has always clothed Judas in the dingy yellow 
worn by the despised Jews in the Middle Ages. The 
early artists gave him flery hair, and a face as hideous 
and malignant as their {magination could devise. Surely 
such a countenance would have been cast out from 
among the disciples; but this rendering enforced the 
moral truth that character unerriogly chisels on the face 
a reflex of the soul it shelters. 

Leonardo da Vincl, probably the most philosophic of 
painters, has expressed with wonderful penetration the 
distinguishing characteristics of each Apostle in the 
‘¢ Last Supper” which he freecoed on the Milanese con- 
vent. By his rare insight into human nature, this har- 
mony of soul and face is revealed in the individuality 
of each man, At the words, ‘‘One of you shall betray 
me,” Judas clutches the bag of coin, upsetting the salt 
as he starts back, knowing well who is meant. His 
profile in the shadow fs an exaggera'ion of the Shylock 
type of Jew. Strong for evil, his face shows intensely 
hateful in close proximity to the grand head of Peter, 
full of nervous fire. No other palnter approaches Leon- 
ardo in this powerful delineation. Glotto gave Judas 
an ugly visage, full of alarm and trying to escape ; 
Duccio puts a sinister scow!] on his face; Fra Angelico 
represents Christ bestowing the bread on the kneeling 
disciples, with Judas in the background near an open 
door that suggests his fleeing away ; Signorelli makes 
Judas turn aside viciously as he slyly puts his conse- 
cia'ed wafer into his bag; Ghirlandajo {isolates him on 
one side of the table, where he wears a frightened 
aspect, with a hideous cat, or perhaps demon, behind 
him ; and Raphael paints him with a scared expression, 
as if conscious of detection. 

In all the great pictures of the Eucharist {t has been 
difficult to define the character of Judas without render. 
ing him too conspicuous. Sometimes he {is omitted 
entirely because he mars the harmony of the solemn 
scene. This is justifiable, for he was doubtless present 
at the paschal supper, but probably went out before the 
sacrament was concluded. Hans Holbein violated all 
the proprieties by making Judas the chief figure, the 
first to attract and hold the eye. The villain’s face 
betrays him, for it is both vulgar and bruial; and 
Lavater cites it in illustration of the physlognomy pecul- 
far to cruelty and theft. Albert Durer, in his powerfnl 
wood-cuts of the ‘‘ Great Passion,” gives Judas a great, 
cowering figure, clutching a purse half concealed. 
Artists who paint Judas with the bag of money favor 
the theory that avarice was the root of his downfa!] 
and crime. But the idea has been advanced that a 
vindictive spite led him to try his power tn forcing the 
crisis by compelling Christ to establish his temporal 
kingdom, and that he fs horror-stricken when he falls. 

The med/zval mind considered that the great crime 
of Judas was only possible after a long preparation of 
vice and guilt, to which he was foreordatned from the 
foundation of the world. The legend says that his 
mother, who was of the tribe of R2uben, dreamed before 
his birth that her son would kill his father, outrage his 
mother, and sell his God. The terrified parents in 
closed the infant Judas in a chest and threw him into 





the sea. Borrowing from the old Greek tragedy of 
(Edipus, the legend further says that the chest was 
found on shore, and the child grew up as the foster- 
child of a king, whose son he killed in a quarrel over a 
game of chess. He flees to Judea, and becomes the 
page of Pontius Pilate. After committing many crimes, 
he hears the secret of his birth from his mother, and {in 
sudden contrition turns to the new prophet, Jesus, who, 
conscious of his character, yet recelves him, that “all 
things may be fulfilled.” lrom this point the legend 
corresponds with the Gospel narrative. Although the 
painters gave him a deformed body and repulsive face, 
the legend distinctly declares his comely figure and 
beauty of person. But in legend and Gospel, history and 
art, oneindelible fact eternally clings to his name with 
terrible truth—' judas, who also betrayed Him.” 
Boston, 1886, 





WORK FOR LEISURE. 


ft hip idea of rest is a comparatively new one to the 
American people. Rest and laziness are synony- 
mous terms still to many minds. Ask the housewife at 
the farm boarding-house what she thinks of the women 
who ornament her plazzas, or climb the hills about her 
home—women who are planning only for pleasure fien 
day to day and hour to hour. The chances are her reply 
will be—‘' Shiftless,lazy.” Ask the farmer what he thinks 
of the man in knickerbockers who is tramping sturdily 
down the road, and the chances are he will tell you that 
** All the fools are not dead yet.” Whsdom and work are 
synonymous in their philosophy. We still have among 
us the business man who will say with an air of pride, 
‘* Been forty years in business and never took a vacation 
in my life. Look at me!” We do, in sorrow, when we 
remember all the beauty and pleasure he has barred 
from his life. 

Then we have the people who never forget the sinful- 
ness of wasting time; and all time is wasted, in their 
judgment, that is not spent in physical motion, if noth- 
ing is done but trotting round the circle. It is useless 
to explain to such people that thought 1s activity, that 
keeping quiet long enough to find bearings and take 
soundings shows wisdom and care. The captain is 
working only when he pulls the ropes. 

The beauty and graca of rest is incomprehensible to 
one who <ees in {fe nothing but tangible results. They 
alm at heaven simply because {it is a place. Convince 
them that it fs a condition and {t loses its attractiveness, 
That three months’ leisure means the accumulating of 
material for nine months’ work is more than they can 
grasp. In the current number of the ‘‘ Andover 
Raview ” the ‘‘ American Davelopment of Leisure” is the 
subject of an editorial which says in part : 


‘** The development of leisure raises serious questions in 
the minds of some observers. The employment of so much 
time in mere enjoyment and the growth of luxurious habits 
s>ems out of keeping with earnest Christian toil and war- 
fare. The duty of the followers of Christ to preach the 
Gospel and save the world seems to conflict with the tend 
ency we are discussing. Imagine St. Paul, it is said, 
spending three months at a summer resort. Should not 
one live for others rather than for his own pleasure or even 
for the enrichment of his life by society and travel and 
culture? Ont of such reflections proceed the harsh crit- 
icisms often made on those who live in luxury and enjoy 
long periods of leisure. Bat all Christians cannot be 
preachers. The majority of Christians must be in the 
occupations of business and the relations of society. Even 
in the early church all could not be Pauls. Philemon, who 
owned slaves, probably lived in a comfortable house, may 
have had a stylish equipage, and have entertained hand- 
somely. And each generation must develop according to 
the conditions of the times. The apostolic age could not 
be the type of succeeding ages. But the real inqutry is 
whether the intelligence, culture, comfort, and luxury, the 
art, literature, discovery, which are component parts of 
civilization, are legitimate and necessary. If these are not 
to be condemned, but are essential to the growth of the 
kingdom of God on earth, then it is right, indeed it is 
necessary, Within appropriate limits, for this and tnat indl- 
vidual to participate in them. The question really is con- 
cerning the breadth and refinement which are proper to 
Christian character. 

“One should live for the sake of others, itistrue. But 
im order to do good to others he must make the most of 
himself. A man whe is narrow, coarse, intolerant, igno- 
rant, cannot be an efficient servant of such a master as 
Christ. Also, he serves others not merely that they in turn 
may serve others, for then no intrinsic good would be 
reached, but that those he serves may realize the best of 
which they are capable in striving to approach the sym- 
metry of Christian character. 

“Everything that has life is both a means and an end, 
but neither exclusively. As one has no right to use another 
merely as & means to some end, so he has no right to reduce 
himself to a device of accomplishing some end. Being and 
doing are inseparable. To do a man’s work one must be a 
man. To doa Christian’s work one must be a Christian. 
To the character of a Christian belong those things which 
are lovely, true, honorable, and of good report. ‘To pos- 
sess them he may not disdain anything that enriches a true 
lite. Our Lord’s prayer for his disciples was not that they 
should be taken out of the world, but that they should he 
kept from the evil, They were to live in the world, both 
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because the world needed them and because they needed 
what the world of business, of struggle, of social life, and 
of advancing knowledge could give them. 

‘Leisure has its dangers, but so has occupation. And 
as the world’s wealth is auxiliary to the kingdom of Christ, 
so is all the refreshment which makes Christians more vig- 
orous, more wise, and more sympathetic for the work which 
is given them to do.”’ 








Gur Youna Fouks. 
HIS TURN CAME. 


O doubt this week the postmasters end the letter- 
carriers have been giving more pleasure than they 
know. At Christmas times they know they are loaded 
with good wishes and gifts of love. But in August 
they do not feel ike messengers of good tidings ; but 
they have been. To-day a letter came from Connecti- 
cut containing a check for twenty-five dollars, yester- 
day one for ten dollars, for the ‘‘ Tribune” Fresh-Air 
Fund. Last Friday five dollars came. Then friends 
write, ‘‘I will not trouble you, but will send direct to 
the Fresh-Air Fund.” And thena letter comes saying, 
‘* Please see that the boy who is saving his clothes to 
goto the country is brought to —— Broadway. His 
fare will be paid, and he shall make usa visit.” And, 
children, when you read this we hope he will be out in 
New Jersey, visiting. Please do not think all is done. 
The Cohristfan Union has twenty-four children that it 
wants to send into the country under the ‘‘ Tribune” 
Fresh-Air Fund. They are living in one of the most 
crowded sections of the city of Brooklyn, and they know 
what it isto be cold and hungry in winter, to be sick 
and not bave a doctor, or food that they can cat. They 
go to a little Sunday-school ever a pork store. Perhaps 
you know some people who will send them an invitation 
tu spend at least a week In the country. 
This world has so many kindly, loving, generous 
people, there is no doubt that if you try you will suc- 
ceed, 








LOWLY NEIGHBORS. - 


By Joun PRESTON TRUE. 


OW many times does each person in this bright 
world of ours wonder why his life is not as 
bright and happy as other pecple’s? It would be an 
interesting bit of arithmetic to figure it out, and a still 
more instructive bitif we could know all the clrcum- 
stances in each case. It does not seem to matter much 
whether one lives in hut or palace, the gray times come 
the same. 

Every one has his own way of seeking comfort in 
such times. Mine {is to take my rug and water-glass, go 
to my little nook under the pines, look down into the 
depths of the little pool which they shadow, and watch 
the ways of my more lowly neighbors at their daily 
tasks as they struggle along in spite of all mishap, as 
though sure of a beautiful sometime if they only keep 
on. My water glass? Yes; thatis a little device by 
which I can bring myself right down into the water 
with them, so far as seeing goes. Just an ordinary salt- 
box, with the cover nailed down water tight, and the 
ends knocked out, with a pane of glass set ip one end 
likea window. By putting the glass end in the water, 
and my face in the other end, I can see all that is going 
on, just as we can see things so plainly when we are out- 
of doors in the dark and look in at the windows where 
the lamps are lighted. That is how! take liberties with 
these neighbors of mine, and watch their many house- 
keeping arrangements. I fear that I have disarranged 
them sometimes as I turned over some brown log beneath 
the water that I might see what was going on under- 
neath. 

One individual I was almost sure of finding there— 
Mr. Leech. Not the Mr. Leech who made the magazine 
‘Punch ” so famous by his drawings; nor yet one of 
the many doctors of olden time, when blood-letting was 
the standard remedy for almost every fl], and which gave 
them the name of “leech” from their frequent use of 
the Jancet. Notatall. This is the original leech, and 
a very modest, retiring individual he is. Turn thie log, 
for instance. There isone! He is stowed away in that 
long seam as though he was made for it, or had been 
run in it like a tallow candle in a mold—black tallow, 
f wecould imagine tuch a thing. We have waked 
him up; and see! One enc grows fiat as we look at it, 
and a round, saucer-like disk shows itself, more like a 
hollow in a slice of jelly than anything else. It bends 
over until it is flat against the log, and, lo! it isa sucker, 
and takes a firm hold upon the log, while the other end 
turns into a point, and, like an elephant's truvk, begins 
to wave about from side to side, touching the log here 
and there as though in search of adry spot. Then Mr. 
Leech begins to stretch like bleck india-rubber. When he 
began, perhaps he was two inches long ; now he is nearer 
six, and growing slimmer and longer every instant. Ah | 
now he has stopped lengthening, and—what ?—why, he 
8 developing a sucker on the other end also. Taking a 
firm grasp on the log, he lets go at the other end, and 





draws himself up to the Isst sucker ; and thus he travels 
along in six-inch strides, or, more correctly, stretches, 
till the home stretch brings him to the water. And then ? 
Does hesink ? Does he spraw! about like a great worm, 
helplessly, unt!l he touches bottom ? Not he! Sink a 
little he does, certainly, but, speedily developing a new 
accomplishment, he grows flat—not sideways, like a 
fish, but as though a welght had been placed upon his 
back—and away he goes swimming with a graceful, un- 
dulating, up-and-down movement, little end first, and 
making excellent time, to find some more quiet neigh- 
borhood, where his meditations will not bo disturbed 
by impertinent eyes and prying fingers. 

How much life there is beneath these water-soaked 
logs! I have passed hoursin examining them. Various 
things could be noticed, if I turned carefully. For one 
thing, infant dragon files were always there; gray- 
brown, or brown gray, I never felt sure which, and clad 
in a'mor more or less effective against their enemies. 
For a long time I could not see them feed, but one day 
atiny ineect no bigger than a pin-head, Jooking like a 
white tadpole, swam across in front of one. From be- 
neath the chin of the dragon-fly a long arm shot out ; 
not a feeler, or a squirming tentacle, but a regular arm 
with a regular elbow, and a fierce I{ttle claw at the place 
where the hand would be, and it selzed that incautious 
insect and carried it to the expectant mouth as handily 
asacherry finds the way to aschoolboy’s. Then our 
xTub concluded that he would change his location, and 
started off with a galt as though he was run by a little 
engine that went by jerks; and so he fs. Instead of 
swimming in the ordinary way, like any other respecta- 
ble individual, this eccentric insect takes {n a quantity 
of water, and then blows {t out astern like a pair of bel- 
lows, shooting ahead several inches at each blast. And 
it might be well to say that a little steamboat was once 
built and run upon the same principle. 

Nearly all these insects that dwell beneath the waters 
go through three regular stages after they leave the egg : 
First as the grub, so actively engaged in getting its 
living ; then, Ifke a caterpillar in a fence corner, they find 
some (ulet resting-place where they will not be disturbed, 
and pass a season retired from the world, changing 
their form more or less; then, in the case in question, 
our grub wakes from his long nap, and climbs up a 
stalk of rushes till above the surface ; as the sun dries 
it, his armor cracksalong the back, and he wriggles out 
of his own skin as readily as though taking off his coat 
He has wings now, and spreads them, little by little, to 
dry before he trusts to them ; then away he goes, like a 
bit of shimmering gauze or a slice of rainbow on a 
lively frolic, and some small boy who sees the long, 
tapering body of steely blue dart hither and thither on 
its unknown errands, pausing, poised in mid-air, on wings 
that beat so rapidly that they seem but half spheres of 
mist, then flashing past him at almost a bullet’s filght 
with a wrathful hiss that tingles in his ear—this small 
boy, who does not know what we know, straightway 
imagines horrible things, that because he stoned the 
frogs last night and interrupted their free concert he !s 
now haunted by this strange being, which will sew up 
his mouth or do something equally dreadful—more so, 
perhaps, since Le does not know what; and so he calls 
{t a “ devil’s darning-needle.” But it does none of thesa 
things, and its own name, the dragon-fly, is not only 
much prettier, but means a great deal more. Just watch 
him, for instance, as he allghts upon a bending blade of 
grass. Does it not seem as though a mosquito would 
make it sway more lowly? And see how the light 
glows in iridescent flashes from his wings, just as it 
does from dewdrops when the early sun firet strikes 
them ; how qulfetly he rests, as indifferently a3 though 
you had but to reach out a hand and you could drop 
your hat over him ! But those great, bulging gray eyes 
on each side of his head can see up and down, forward 
and rear, and all at the same time, so, if you wish to 
watch him, don’t stir. Tyhere! he is cff, plunging 
through that llitle cloud of mosquitoes like a bluefish 
through a school of mackerel, or a pickerel among mlin- 
nows. When he again alights there will not be quite so 
many mosquitoes as there were, That's why we call 
him the dragon fly ; and a most useful member of the 
community hefs. From the time of his birth to the 
day of his death he lives upon mosquitoes. Not that he 
disdains other files; I have seen one even chase and 
catch a butterfly of thrice his size; but the little winged 
trumpeters are fond of marsby places, and every pool 
has its dragon fly. 

Another thing ; see how swift he is! and well he may 
be, since his four wings are swung by a muscle that 
would be compared only to giving you the muscles of a 
small drove of oxen. See, too, how long the wings are, 
shaped like oar-blades, and each wing independent of the 
others. That is why he can change his course go rapidly 
in mid-filght that it looks as though it was at an acute 
angle ; that is why he can polee himself in alr, move 
forward slowly, or sideways, or retreat before your out- 
stretched hand until he makes up his mind that it is 
dangerous, and then he—vanishes. You were looking at 
him with all your eyes, but while you winked, even, he 





was out cf sight; you look around, and, lo! there the 
little rascal is on the other side of the pool, with his 
wings whirling like windmills, as sublimely indifferent 
to your attempt as though it were the broad Atlantic that 
lies between, but keeping his eye on your movements 
all the same. 1 remember reading of one that flew along 
by the side of a swift express train for several miles ; now 
and then he made little excursions out to one side, but 
returned to his station opposite the same window each 
time, and all with the utmost ease. Now, that train was 
whizzing along at about forty-five miles an hour, and to 
make those little side trips he must have nearly doubled 
that speed ; so there is something tangible on which to 
base an estimate. But I don’t think that any one has yet 
found out just how fast a dragon-fly can go when he 
puts his whole mind to {t and decides to travel. He is 
so light, and his wings are so long and strong, that there 
seems to be scarcely any limit to the speed that he might 
attain. Those same wings, by the way, are not the least 
interesting of the things about him. AsI sald, they are 
shaped like oar-blades; but they are oars that seem to 
be made like tennis rackets, or snowshoes, strengthened 
as they are by netting. If you had one in your hand you 
would be astoniehed to find how elastic it is, as though 
made of filaments of whalebone, and how much real 
force it would rc«julre to break it. Such a wing seems 
equal to any strain which the owner can put upon it, 
and I cannot think that even a swallow could catch one 
unless {t was taken unawares ; and swallows have been 
known to fly elghty-seven miles an hour ! 

Altogether, when we contrast the former life of a 
dragon-fly with the later surroundings, we can find a 
deal of encouragement. The first was so dark and 


muddy and gloomy, the last so sunny and bright—a 
struggle through all, to be sure, buta rising to some- 
thing higher none the less—that it does seem as though 
there were few such perfect parallels to the tolls, strug- 
gles, and futures of our own souls as the life of the im- 
petuous dragon-fly. 








TALKS ABOUT THE LAWS. 
SECOND COMMANDMENT. 


By Exizanetu REEVEs. 

Thou shalt not make unto thee any graven image, or any like- 
ness of any thing that is in the heaven above, or that is in the 
earth beneath, or that is in the water under the earth: thou 
shalt not bow down thyself to them, nor serve them: for I the 
Lord thy God am a jealous God, visiting the iniquity of the 
fathers upon the children unto the third and fourth generation 
of them that hate me: and shewing mercy unto thousands of 
them that love me, and keep my commandments, 

ACIS threw down his book one Sunday afternoon 
J and exclaimed, ‘‘ What nonsense this is about bow- 
ng down to other gods, as though w” were a pack of 
heathen that did not know any better !” 

**So I think,” sald his sister, ‘‘and I’m not going to 
try todo anything with it. Miss Brown safd, ‘ Now, 
girls, please find out what this Second Commandment 
means by next Sunday.’ I'd just like to see her find out 
what {t means ; as though there were any other gods to 
bow down to nowadays! Oh, I do think it’s the silliest 
thing to give us these commandments to study, as if 
there was anything in them for us. To tell the truth, I 
think I’m too old for Sunday-school.” 

**80 do I,” said Jack. 

‘*Do you know Susie Strong {s to ba married a week 
from Wednesday ?” asked Aunt Jane from the other side 
of the room. 

‘* Why, Aunt Jane, who told you £0 ?” 

‘‘T met her sister thfsafternoon. She says the invita 
tions are not out yet, but you will all be invited.” 

‘*T tell you what, Bell,” safd Jack, ‘‘ you will havea 
chance to alr that p!nk dress you have been grieving over 
so long.” 

“ Indeed, I do want to wear it. Won't it be perfectly 
lovely ? I just adore that pink silk dress. I’d give any- 
thing for achance to wear it. I do hope they won't 
invite those Smiths,” 

‘Why not? Bill Smith’s a first-rate fellow. To be 
sure, he doesn’t know much, but then he’s got lots of 
money, and I tell you it’s ‘ boss’ to be with him.” 

‘But, Jack, he’s so rough and stupid. You would 
not care for him if he did not have any money, Tell the 
truth now, would you ?’ 

‘I don’t euppose I would, but then he has got money, 
and I dolike him.” 

“Tl tell you, Jack, who's a real true, upright sort of 
a boy—Arthur Bates,” 

** Pooh | he’s no good ; he’s as poor as a church mouse ; 
never has a cent to spend among the fellows, I tel! you 
what, I’d rather have money than anything else ; you can 
be somebody if you've got money. I wish I had it.” 

** Children, {t seems to me you both break the Second 
Commandment,” said Aunt Jane. ‘‘If I understand, 
the command {s, we must only worship the God of 
truth and right, and not set up other gods and bow down 
tothem. Now, from what I’ve heard of the conversation 
the last half-hour, two gods have been meniloned who 
are pretty well set up and bowed down to : I mean Dress 
and Money.” 
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‘Oh, Aunt Jane ! I never thought of that.” 

‘‘Nor I either,” said Jack. ‘‘I guess, after all, there 
8 some worshiping of other gods nowadays ;” and both 
children sat thinking. 








WRECKS ON THE SHORE. 


VILL 
By Ourvk Trorne MILER. 


RUINED CITIES. 


OTHING that we find on the beach is more of a 
wreck than the torn bit of seaweed that we pre- 
serve and spread so carefully, and that is so beautiful ; 
but the wrecks I am telling about were all the homes of 
living animals, and among your seaweed—if you have 
any—I have no doubt you can find at least two or three 
genuine wrecks, not of one creature’s home, but of whole 
citfes of little animals. 

When you pick up what looks like a bit.of weed, but 
is rather stiff and horny, keeping its shape as you handle 
it, you may be sure It is no weed. If it is shaped like a 
tiny shrub, an inch or two high, it is one that is very 
common on our shores, the Bugulu turrita. If you look 
closely at it, even with a common magnifying glass or 
‘linen glass,” you will see that it is in Ilttle joints. 
Well, at every one of these joints 1s a little cell, or room 
you may csll it, and when {t was in the sea a little creat- 
ure lived in each one. It could draw itself down into a 
mere lump in the bottom, or it could thrust out a dalsy- 
shaped head and draw the sea-water into its mouth. 

What {s strangest sbout them, all the little fellows 
that lived in one of these small shrubs were connected 
together in such a way, through the hollow stems, that 
they were like one anfmal, and lived and died together. 
And, wonderful to say, it is all one family, and grew 
from one mere dot of a sea baby, which swam around 
by means of the fringe of hairs, or cilia, till it wished to 
settle, when it became fixed ona shell or a weed, and 
began this great family of hundreds of creatures. 

Sometimes you will find on a broad seaweed or a 

hell a flat colony of these little creatures, standing out 
like the spokes of a wheel, and branching in every direc- 
tlon. This is the Crista eburnea, and it had Its tenant 
at every joint. Nothing could be prettier than this little 
white clty when a fairy like blossom opened at every 
joint. 
One of the most curfous of these queer citles is called 
the leafy sea-mat. It looks like a thick-leaved plant, 
froma half-inch to two or three inches high, and of 
brownish color. Look carefully at it, especially if you 
have a glass, and you will see that it 1s covered with little 
cells shaped like tiny slippers, or, a8 one writer calls 
them, cradles. They do Jook like cradles, the more so 
as cach one had its living baby in it. 

Some of these big sea families grow in the shape of a 
lovely feather, from one inch to three inches long ; it is 
a Sertularfa, and I dare say you have one amoug your 
seaweeds—nearly every one has. It is yellowish in 
co.or, and stiff, and will not stick to the paper like sea- 
weed, but has to be gummed or otherwise fastened. The 
beautiful pink coralline that you gather in the rock 
pools or on shells was once the home of thousands. 

Little and harmless and weed-like as they look, some 
of them are well provided with weapons. The feathery 
one I spoke of has been carefully studied through a 
microscope, and it is discovered that each tiny dot of a 
polyp (these little fellows are polyps) has a lauce, or a 
dart, or whatever you may call {t—a long, elastic thread, 
very strong, that usually Iles cofled up in his cell, but 
which he can throw with great force. It 1s armed with 
barbs, and {t in some way polsons any little creature it 
touches. So it ien’t so innocent a bit of seaweed as it 
looks. It is a true wreck, notof one, but of thousands 
—a ruined polyp city, in fact, or what the books call 
a Polypidom. 

Sometimes, among sll these cities, you will find one 
little fellow that lives in his cunning shell house all alone. 
It is about the s!ze of a pin’s head—a minute tube coiled 
up tightly and fastened toaseaweed. The owner, when 
ulive, was a worm like creature with an elegant flower- 
like head, and a cork-shaped door to keep out enemies, 
Its name was Spirorbis. 








WHAT IT COST HIM. 


E was so beautiful. Every one who saw him ex 

claimed, ‘‘ Whata beauty! He {s perfect!” But 
the family knew that, while he was beautiful, he was 
very far from belng perfect. His name was Joseph, 
and he lived in a little village in Connecticut. He had 
been adopted by the family, who were very fond of his 
mother. 

Before he had been a member of the family for any 
length of time it was discovered that Joseph was in- 
clined to eat more, and more frequently, than was good 
for his health or his manners. After talking over the 
matter privately, the father decided that he would help 
Joseph sparingly. At first Joseph was surprised at the 





change, but thought !t must be a mistake. When the 
sma)! quantity, as he thought, appeared, time after time, 
Joseph began to feel himself an abused individual, and 
to show his displeasure by sulking. The family gave 
him the softest bed, were careful not to disturb his naps, 
and in every way tried to show him that they loved 
him dearly. Finally Joseph came to the most wicked 
determination: he would have as much meat as he 
wanted, in spite of the horrid, mean father, who carved 
so carefully, and he began stealing. Everything was 
done to reform him, but in vain. 

Right next door to the house in which Joseph lived was 
the most charming grandmother. She was the grand- 
mother of the children who lived in the house with 
Joseph. Grandma did not love Joseph for his own sake, 
but because her grandchildren loved him; so she was 
always very polite to Joseph, and very kind. Grandma’s 
daughter, Aunt Em, had a dog named Nep, that she loved 
very dearly. The nicest bits of meat, dainty pieces of 
cake, that falrly made Joseph tremble, were fed to Nep 
right before his eyes. Aunt Em now and then gave 
Joseph small pieces, but he was so greedy that he wanted 
to get into that pantry and eat till he could eat no more. 
Fortune, they ssy, favors the brave, but it sometimes 
favors the wicked. 

Joseph had been spending the morning with grandma, 
sitting in the red-cushioned rocking chair. She had 
been more than usually entertafning. As she sat knitting, 
her ball of yarn rolled about the floor in the jolliest 
way, and she jet Joseph play with {t, she was so busy 
talking with some friends about her two grandsons who 
would come up tospend Thanksgiving with her. Joseph 
was interested, for he knew that Aunt Em would have the 
very best things possible to eat. Just then Aunt Em 
walked through the room, with a great, fat, yellow turkey 
which she carried by the lege, and a most lusclous-look- 
fog steak on a platter, on her way to the pantry. 
Joseph heard her walking about, and presently there 
was & crash. Grandma jumped up, and ran to the 
pantry ; when she opened the door she found Aunt Em 
Jaughing at the clumsy way in which she had broken a 
pane of glass in the window. Joseph stood back of 
grandma, and such a feast as he saw! Ever so many 
mince ples, two big cakes, glasses of jelly, cans of fruit, 
a basket of apples, a tin pan filled with walnuts—not 
to mention the turkey and steak ; all for two boys, who 
always had enough to eat. It was ashame! Joseph 
was so sti]l the remainder of the day that the family con- 
cluded that he was {ll, and that night at supper, to his 
great disgust, he was allowed to eat nothing but milk. 

The night was cold, but the moon shone so bright- 
ly that it was almost as clear as day. All the family 
were in the parior with the two boys, who had ar- 
rived. Joseph had greeted them, and then watched 
his opportunity to leave the room. Music and talking 
had kept the family so busy that Joseph was not 
missed. Presently there was a crash and a yell, and 
everybody jumped to their feet, with the exclamation, 
‘* What is it?” Some rushed upstairs, some down, but 
nothing was seen. Aunt Em came in from next door, 
and looked both annoyed and amused. She told the 
family to follow her to the pantry. What a sighi! 
There stood Joseph, dripping with milk, and half covered 
by the milk-pan. Onder the shelf stood Nep, the pict- 
ure of distress and shame, with a broken mince ple 
spread over and around hin. 

How the two culprits shook and shivered with shame 
when they heard the roar of laughter! The cause of 
the crash and yell was soon apparent. Aunt Em 
wanted to cool the pantry, and had raised the window 
sash, putting in a lath to hold it up. Nepand Joseph 
had jumped through the window, and in some way dis- 
turbed the stick, and the window fell, shutting them in. 
In jumping to the floor they bad pulled down a pan of 
milk and a mince pie, which deluge had go startled ‘them 
that they could not move. 

Annie felt disgraced by this action of her pet, and con- 
sented that Joseph should be given to the captain of a 
market sloop ; and the next day, after a good dinner of 
turkey, Joseph was taken aboard the boat. He has 
never ceased to regret the greediness which drove him 
from a home where milk and meat were always given 
him in sufficlent quantities. Now he has fresh meat 
only when he catches a rat, and milk when there is any 
left over; and sometimes he 1s forgotten, and the cook. 
boy drinks the milk. No one calls him beautiful, for 
he has become careless, and his gray coat is very rough. 

Aunt Em had a long talk with Nep, and that, together 
with the feeling of shame when he heard himself called 
a greedy thief, and realized how his character was as- 
sailed by the whole family, led toa complete reforma. 
tion. He died years afterward, a respected member of 
the family, and was buried in the orchard, where his 
grave is visited every summer by Aunt Em. 








Rich or poor boys make better men for learning to use 
the talents they possess, not merely as ornaments, but 
tools with which to carve their own fortunes ; and the 
best help toward this end is an example of faithfu) 
work, high aims, and honest living. 
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VACATION SCHOOL. 


ws ACATION school? Dreadful! Horrid! You 

would not catch me going!” I imagine I hear 
from the girls and boys who read The Christian Union. 
I know you think vacation is a time for fun, for play, 
and there could not be such a thing as a schoo] in which 
there would be fun. I’ve been to one this morning. 
There was a teacher, but no books. The desks were 
long tables covered with white oflcloth ; the pupils used, 
instead of slates, very clean pieces of white pine, cut about 
twelve inches square, and for pencils very sharp knives 
with blades about four inches long. There were about 
fifteen girls, from eight to fifteen years old, all very 
busy and all very happy, In the class. 

Have you guessed what kind of a school this was ? 

No? Well, it was a cooking school, and the pupils 
were from the public schocl, who come to this school 
during their vacation to learn how to cook. When I 
went in, Christine, Emma, Martha, Josey, and Jane were 
very busy cutting some beef into small pieces. I won- 
dered what they were going to make, when the teacher 
asked the class questions : 

‘* What are you going to make ?” 

‘* Beef soup.” 

‘* What kind of meat are you cutting ?” 

‘« Beef.” 

‘* What kind of an an{mal does this meat grow on ?” 

“* An 0x,” 

‘** Does beef grow on any other kind of animal ?” 

* Yes; on a cow.” 

And then they told the reason for buying ox meat. It 
was always more julcy and tender ; and you always knew 
whether you were buying ox or cow meat, because ox meat 
was darker. On the wall hung a blackboard, with the pict 
ure of an ox outlined on it, and then lines drawn, showing 
from which part of the animal the several cuts of meat 
came—that is, the tenderloin steak, the porterhouse 
steak, the flank, the rib-roast, etc. The part the little 
girls were cutting up came from the lower leg ; and they 
told that the reason for using that part of the animal for 
soup was because it was more jufcy than any other part, 
and the reason was that the animal used that part of his 
body most. 

All this time Mary stood in her clean white apron 
wiping a plece of corn-beef with a very white and smal 
plece of linen that she dipped in acup of clean, cold 
water. Why did she not wash it ina big pan of water 
Because so much of the juice of the meat would be lost 
in allowing it to lle in the water, she said. 

Lucy was soon busy rolling crackers, while Fanny 
peeled an onfon. 

Oh, what a delicious odor filled the room! The oven 
door was opened, and Jenny was trying the most lovely 
brown molasses cake with astraw. Jennie is about nine 
years old, and she had made the cake entirely herself. 
How proud and happy she looked ! 

Well, to see what all those busy girls were doing you 
would necd more than two eyes. 

Then the next question was, What use do these little 
girls make of what they learn? So I whispered to the 
teacher, and we found out that Jenny had stuffed a flank 
of beef and made the gravy for dinner the day before. 
Jenny’s mother goes out washing, and Jenny had the 
dinner ready when she came home. That was worth 
something to a little girl—to be able to cook a good din- 
ner for her mother. Christine had made codfish cakes 
for breakfast that very morning. Christine was very 
modest, but we found out that she had made potato 
salad, molasses cake, omelet, stewed potatoes, and a 
great many otherthings, Chrifstineis thirteen. Virgin 
is about eleven. She has a number of sisters who are 
dressmakers, and work with their mother; Virginia is 
the cook for the family, and they give the most glowing 
accounts of her skill. She tries at home every dish that 
she learns how to make at the school. 

You may be sure that there are a great many tired 
mothers in New York who are giad that there are cook- 
ing schools in vacation. The mother of two of the little 
girls was there during the lesson, and she said that her 
little girls worked so differently, and then she explained 
that before they came to this school, if they tried to help 
her they left ‘‘things in such a muss,” and now they 
always cleaned up. They washed the cooking utensils 
as soon as they had used them, and they were co neat. 
And she said something else: ‘‘ They have taught me 
many things I did not know.” How proud those two 
little girls looked ! 

One evening, about two weeks ago, the bell rang at the 
door of this school, and the father of one of the little 
girls stood at the door when it was opened. He said he 
had come to thank the teachers for what they had taught 
his little girl; that he had nevir Ilved so well since he 
was married, for his wife had never had a chance to 
learn how tocock. These little girls take twelve lessons, 
1 od they are taught to cook in those Jessons meat in 
various ways, and meat dressing, salads, ali kinds of 
vegetables, bread, cake, and pies ; and the bost of it all 
is that what they learn makes them useful in their own 
homes. 
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SUNDAY CAFTERNOON. 


JESUS COMFORTING HIS DISCIPLES. 


[International Sunday-School Lesson for August 29, 1886.] 


John xiv., 1-14. Revised Version. 

Let not your heart be troubled: ye believe in God, believe 
also in me. In my Father’s house are many mansions ; if it were 
not so. I would have told you; for I go to prepare a place for 
yeu. And if I go and prepare a place for you, I come again, and 
will receive you unto myself; that where I am, there ye may be 
also. And whither I go, ye know the way. Thomas saith unto 
him, Lord, we know not whither thou goest ; how know we the 
way? Jesus saith unto him, Iam the way, and the truth, and 
the Hfe: no one cometh unto the Father, but by me. If ye had 
known me, ye would have known my Father also: from hence- 
forth ye know him, and have seen him. Philip saith unto him, 
Lord, shew us the Father, and it sufficeth us. Jesus saith unto 
him, Have I been so long time with you, and dost thou not 
know me, Philip? he that hath seen me hath seen the Father ; 
how sayest thou, Shew usthe Father? Believest thou not that 
I am in the Father, and the Father in me? the words that I say 
unto you I speak nct from myself: but the Father abiding In me 
doeth his works. Believe me that I am in the Father, and the 
Father in me: or else believe me forthe very works’ sake. Verily, 
verily, I say unto you, He that believeth on me, the works that 
I do shall he do also; and greater trorks than these shall he do; 
because I go unto the Father. And whatsoever ye shall ask in 
my name, that will I do. that the Fathes may be glorified in the 
Son. If ye shall ask me anything in my name, that will I do. 





1,3. Yehuve faith in God; have faith also in me. Chris- 
tianity is based on theism. Beware of regarding ‘‘believe”’ 
here as indicating a merely intellectual act ; it isof personal 
confidence and allegiance that Christ speaks.— In my Father's 
heuse are many dwelling-nlaces. Christ’s declaration here 
may be paraphrased thus: *‘ The earth is not the only abode 
of God’s children; in my Father’s house (the universe) are 
many dwelling-places for them; and IJ, in leaving you, am 
not going to the dark abode of the voiceless dead, but to 
prepare for you a place, and to return again to take you to 
my-elf, that you may witness and share the glory which I 
have with the Father.” Out of this declaration grows, as & 
fruitful tree out of a seed, the whole of the jiscourse con- 
tained in this and the two following chapters. Out of it 
grows, too, the Christian's conception of and experience in 
death. See for example 2 Cor. v., 1-4. It should be added 
that the word house is never used in the New Testament as 
a designation of heaven, but, with the analogous word 
household, is used of the world (John viil., 35), the temple 
(John fi., 16), and the whole kingdom of Gcd (Heb. ili., 2-6), 
so that New Testament usage confirms the interpretation 
here given. The word rendered mansions occurs nowhere 
else in the New Testament, but is derived from a verb sig- 
nifying to abide, and here unquestionably indicates, not a 
mansion, but simply a permanent dwelling-place. This 
was, indeed, the original meaning of the English word man- 
sion.!—IJf not, would I have told you that I go to prepare a place 
for you? This, which is the French rendering, seems to me 
better than that of our English version, though either is 
grammatically possible.—That where I am, there ye may be 
also. Death is no longer “farewell to God ;” it is going 
home to be “ forever with the Lord.” 


4-7. Whither I go ye know, etc, This, while in form 8 
statement, is in fact a query, and intended to provoke ques- 
tioning, as it does.—J am the way, the truth, and the life. 
Christ’s comprehensive definition of his own character and 
mission. He is the way to God—therefore we are not to 
put him between ourselves and God and stop with him ; the 
truth about God—and the whole truth, not a revelation of a 
part of God, as his mercy only; and the life of God—hav- 
ing the divine life in himself, and imparting it to those who 
have faith in him.—No one cometh to the Father but by me. In 
fact, the Christian religion is the enly one which has ever 
practically taught the Fatherhood of God.—/J/ ye had known 
me, ye should have known my Father also. We come to a true 
spiritual knowledge of the Father when we come to a true 
spiritual understanding of the Son. 

8-11. Show us the Father. Philip wants to walk by sight 
and not by faith. He wants to see the Father; but Christ 
recognizes no way to see the Father except by coming to 
him and knowing him.—Hast thou not known me? There isa 
physical sight and a spiritual sight. The disciples had not 
yet truly known Christ ; nor did they until after his resur- 
rection bad caused them to understand something of his 
true character and mission.—/J am in the Father, and the 
Father inme. We are in the Father in so far as we allow 
him to dwell in us, by the surrender of ourselves to him; 
but who of us can say that we dwell in the Father? Yet it is 
only by our own experience of the divine indwelling that we 
can comprehend this mystical declaration.— Or else believe 
me for the very works’ sake. Christ puts belief in him for his 
own eake first ; unfortunately, the church has too often put 
belief in him for the works’ sake first, and so reversed the 
divine order.—And greater works than these shall he do.. The 
works of Christ’s church since his death have far tran- 
scended apy that he personally wrought during his brief 
earibly life. Every week probably numbers more converts 
in Christendom than the entire number during Christ's 1 fe. 
— Ye shallask in my name. Not merely using the name of 
Christ, but for Christ’s sake, in deference to the interests of 
his kingdom, and therefore subject to his will. Every 

prayer, which, like his own, carries with it the petition, 
Thy will, not mine, be done, is in his name.—J will do it. 
What meesenger of the Lord could use such language as 
this? Already, in anticipation of his glory, Christ identifies 
himself with his Father. 





WHICH — PHILOSOPHY OR CHRISTIAN- 
ITY? 


By LyMan AbpBort. 


HIS age asks us to dispense with Christianity and 

accept Philosophy in its stead. ‘ Accept,” it says 

to us, ‘‘the Bible as a work of moral genius, but put 

away the notion of revelation as antiquated and un- 

philosophical ; accept Christ as a noble and heroic soul, 

but abandon as untenable and uazphilosophical the 

poetic and Oriental notion of an incarnation ; accept 

God as the highest dream of which the human soul is 

capable, but do not imagine that he {s a Person—that is 

anthropomorphological ; cherish belief in immortality 

asa beautiful hope, but do not suffer yourself to confound 

imagination and reason, or to think that your mother’s 
anticipation of a meeting beyond the river is anything 
else than a pleasing but Illusive vision. Philosophy ts 
the wise man’s counselor and the sorrowing man’s con- 

soler |” 

Now, in estimating the relative value of Christianity 
and Patlosophy, we may be aided by comparing their 
ministry in a time of need, such as gives to systems that 
sort of trial which only life can afford. The death of 
Socrates and the death of Christ ; the Phiedo of Piato— 
Socrates's last worde—and the fourteenth, fifteenth, and 
sixteenth chapters of John—Christ’s last worde—afford 
us the material forsuch a comparieon. The student can 
make it to advantage by reading through the Phe lo 
(it is not long), in Professor Jowett’s admirable transla- 
tion, and then the three chapters of John, and compar- 
ing the spirit and thoughts of the two. Space does not 
permit me to print the two in full, or even any ade- 
quate summary of them, here ; it only permits me to 
note some of their contrasted features. And in making 
this comparison it is to be noted that we have taken the 
noblest words of the noblest pagan, words so noble that his 
own belief in his divine inspiration has been accey.ted 
by some Christian scholars ; we may well believe that the 
Spirit of God rested upon his head and heart, and that 
this poet, philosopher, and martyr was a true, though 
in some sense an uninstructed, child of God, whose 
teachings have been left us that we may know what is 
the clearest and noblest perception of spiritual truth to 
which the human soul can attain, even under divine 
guidance, without a clear and definite revelation from 
the Divine Father. 

Socrates has been condemned to death. The hour for 
drinking the poison has arrived. His friends have gath- 
ered about him for a last farewell. They cannot keep 
back their tears ; he alone emiles while they weep ; and 
he comforts them, and shows them that death is nota 
captor, but an emancipator, not to be dreaded, but to be 
welcomed. Christ has been by secret conclave con. 
demned to death. Thick-coming events cast their shad- 
ows before, and a gloom falls on the heart of his few 
faithful friends. He gathers them about him at the Pas- 
chal Supper, and leaves them a last legacy of faith and 
hope. He too comforts them ; he too welcomes death as 
an emancipation. So far the two cases are parallel. But 
one has for his consolation Philosophy, the other Re- 
vealed Religion. Let the reader note the difference which 
this one fact makes in the two cases. 

I. The Philosopher is also an inquirer. He hopes, 
expecta, thinks: but he knows nothing. He constantly 
disavows knowledge. He gropcs after truth, and dis- 
closes probabilities. He speaks of opinions, likelihoods, 
spiritual possibilities. Immortality, divine fellowship, 
the gods, heaven, are all only reasonable bypotheses. 
As, before Columbus had sailed, philosophers believed 
it probable that there was a continent on the other side 
of the ocean, 80 Philosophy, though no one has brought 
back word, thinks it probable that there is a world on 
the other side of that ocean on which aj] men set saf) 
never to return. ‘‘ There ia great hope,” says Socrates, 
‘that, golng whither I go, I shall there be satisfied with 
that which has been our chief concern in our past lives.” 
‘*T have yet hope that there is something remaining for 
the dead, and, as has been sald of: old, some far better 
thing for the good than for the evil.” ‘‘ Whether the 
souls of men after death are or are not in the world be- 
low is a question which may be argued in thie manner.” 
** Are we to suppoee that the soul, which is invisible, in 
passing to the true Hades, which, like her, is {nvisible 
and pure and noble, .. . is blown away and perishes 
immediately on quitting the body, as the many say ?”’ 
That Hades he describes ; then adds: ‘‘I do not mean 
to affirm that the description which I have given of the 
scul and her mansions is exactly true—a man of sense 
ought hardly to say that. . . . The venture {sa glorious 
one, and he ought to comfort himself with words like 
these, which is the reason why I lengthen out the tale.” 

These sentences may suffice to indicate the spirit of 
Philosophy. She peers into the future, sees nothing, 
shakes her head doubtfully, and offers the struggling 
and anxious soul—a surmise. She does not give convic- 
tion. Socrates himeelf pathetically indicates this. “I 


must try,” he ssys at the beginning, ‘‘ to make a better 
impression upon you than I did when defending myself 


sorrowfully, ‘‘ These words of mine have had, as I per- 
celve, no effect upon Crito.” I do not belittle the teach- 
{ng of Socrates. It is wonderful. His fafth in an 
Unknown God, and his hope of an unpromised {mmor- 
tality, area rebuke to the faith and hope of many a 
Christian. But he cannot give assurance ; for he has it 
not to give. He can only epeak of probabilities. This 
is all that philosophy can speak of. 

Contrast with this the divine dogmatism of the four- 
teenth chapter of John. There is no reaching after 
truth here, no discussion of probabilities, no hypothesis 
or opinions. Immortality is not a ‘‘ question” to be 
argued, nor companionship with God in the future a 
‘*great hope,” nor heaven a ‘‘glorious venture.” I 
have often written in thess columns in condemnation of 
dogmatism, and I shall again. But there is a divine dog- 
matism, which rests not on self-conceit of knowledge, 
but on divine revelation, elther through the mouth of 
prophet or through the invisible witness of the Spirit— 
the dogmatism that condemns not doubt, but yet de- 
clares with calm and uncontroversial assurance, resting 
on God’s word, ‘‘ We know ’—Paul’s favorite and oft- 
repeated phrase. Christ gives his disc{ples, not opinions, 
but knowledge; not bypotheses, Lut revelation; not 
glorious ventures, but glorious assurance. This js the 
first great and radical difference between Philosophy and 
Christianity : Philosophy thinks, Christianity knows, 
Socrates to his disciples says: ‘‘ Whether I have suc- 
ceeded or not, I ‘shall truly know in a little while, if 
God will, when I myself arrive in the other world.” 
Christ to his disciples says: ‘‘ Ye have faith {in God; 
have also falth in me. . . . I go to prepare a place for 
you.” Philosophy stands on the shore, peers out into 
the darkness, and thinks there {sa continent. Cahris- 
tianity brings back the message that there 1s one— 
a land not unknown, though too glorious for descrip 
tion. 

II. This difference between Philosophy and Revealed 
Religion is curiously and strikingly illustrated at the 
very outset of the two conferences, in the comparative 
preparedness of mind of the Greek pupils and the He- 
brew disciples, the one scholars of Philosophy, the other 
brought up under the inculcatlons of Revelation. 

The disciples of Socrates question his right to wel- 
come death, and base their doubt on a very curious 
foundation. In this world, they argue, men are under 
the guardianship of the gods; death sets them free 
therefrom ; they have nothing more to do with the gods. 
But “ that the wisest of men should be willing to leave 
this service in which they are ruled by the gods, who 
are the best of rulers, is not reasonable, for surely no 
wise man thinks that when set at liberty he can take 
better care of himself than the gods take of him.” Thus, 
to the pagan, dying appears to involve, not going home 
to the gods, but separation from them. And to this 
Socrates can only interpose the argument that there is 
an absolute beauty and an absolute good, that we do not 
arrive at them through our bodily senses, and therefore, 
when we drop the body off, we must presume that we 
shall have greater facility for arriving at them. Philoso- 
phy can give the soul nothing better for his hope to lay 
hold on than an abstract quality, a disembodied attribute, 
and no better ground for it than the faith that ‘‘after 
death he may hope to receive the greatest good in the 
other world.” Christ speaks to men who have inherited 
spiritual truth from a long line of divine revelation ; to 
descendants of an Enoch who walked with God, and a 
Moses who conversed with him face to face, and a 
David who sang of him as ‘my God,” and an Isaiah 
who was inspired, and a Jeremiah who was comforted, 
and a David who was made strong, by his personal 
presence. So he says, ‘‘ Ye have faith in God; have 
faith also in me.” Christianity points the soul already 
worshiping a God revealed in human history to a God 
revealed ina divine Man. It speaks not of ‘‘ absolute 
justice,” ‘‘ absolute beauty,” and ‘‘ absolute good ;” it 
points to One in whom all was incarnated, and who says 
of himself, I am the way (to God), the truth (about God), 
the life (of God). Philosophy at its best estate does but 
surmise a Being of absolute justice, beauty, and good- 
ness ; Christianity brings the soul into a living commun. 
ion with a Person who does what is just, beautifu!, and 
good. 

I cannot refrain from stopping here a moment to say 
that whenever one substitutes Philosophy for Chris. 
tilanity he makes a very bad exchange ; and he does that 
whenever he substitutes a religion of the intellect for one 
of experience, a creed for a life, a theology for a spir- 
itual acquaintance with God ; whenever, for example, 
he substitutes belief in a God infinite in holiness, jus- 
lice, goodness, and truth, for personal acquaintance 
with the Father of whom the whole family in heaven 
and earth is named ; a bellef in the Trinity—three Per- 
sons jn one God—for spiritual fellowship with God the 
Father and his Son Jesus Christ, though the Holy 
Spirit which is given unto us. He who does this comes 
very near substituting Socrates for Christ, Philosophy 
for Christlanity, opinions for life, Whether a creed 
serves a useful or an injurious purpose depends upon 








1 See Abbott’s Commentary, John. 


before the judges.” And when he has finished he adds, 


whether the creed is subservient to the spirit or the spirit 
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is subservient to the creed—whether it is a tool which 
the spirit uses or a chain by which {t is bound. 

Iil. Christianity, which reveals a Personal God, while 
Philosophy is groping after an absolute justice, beauty, 
and goodness, reveals in that personal God a power 
which makes for righteousness, and which Philosophy 
knows nothing of. Philosophy is generally pessimist- 
fc; Christianity 1s always full of hope. Patlosophy 
takes man as he is; and in man as he is there {s not 
much hope. Christianity gives to man One, who is 
not man; and in that One there {is infinite hope. I 
have already adverted to the hopelessness which 
Socrates expresses of imparting to his followers his 
own triumphant faith. The reason is not difficult 
to discern—that faith in him is really spiritual. It 
does not rest on the arguments by which he seeks to 
commend it to his followers, but on the unknown divin- 
ity within him, to which he occasionally, and one might 
almost say timidly, refers. The faith really rests, not 
on philosophy, but on a divine though unspoken revela- 
tlon ; but he has no other way of imparting it to his 
followers than the way of philosophy. This fact gives 
to the Pbedo a tone of tender pathos which defies alike 
analysis or description. On the other hand, the strong 
confidence of Christin his Father, in himself, in his 
truth, in his followers, gives a spiritual inepiration to his 
words which are strong with a more than earthly strength. 
‘He that hath seen me hath seen the Father.” ‘‘I am 
in the Father, and the Father in me.” ‘‘ He that belfev- 
eth in me, the works that I do shall he do also; and 
greater works than these shall he do, because I go unto 
my Father.” ‘If ye ask anything in my name, I will do 
it.” Philosophy can at best explain the phenomena 
of life; Christlanity imparts new power to it. Life 
blossoms when God touches it, as the desert plain 
when heaven's waters descend upon it. Pailosophy fs 
an explanation ; Christianity is also a gift. 

This difference between the two fs strikingly illus- 
trated by the contrast between the doctrine of the Com- 
forter as put forth by Socrates and as put forth by Christ, 
For, curiously, in the last hours with thelr friends 
each gave his followers a message as to a fulure Com- 
forter. 

‘““Cebes answered with a smile: ‘Then, Socrates, you 
must argue us out of our fears—and yet, strictly speaking, 
they are not our fears, but there is achild within us, to 
whom death is a sort of hobgoblin; him, too, we must per- 
suade not to be afraid when he is alone with him in the 
dark.’ 

“ Socrates said : ‘ Let the voice of the charmer be applied 
daily until you have charmed him away.’ 

‘** And where shall we find a good charmer of our fears, 
Socrates, when you are gone?’ 

‘**Greece,’ he replied, ‘is a large place, Cebes, and has 
many good men, and there are barbarous races not a few : 
seek for him among them all, far and wide, sparing neither 
pains nor money ; for there is no better way of using your 
money. And you must not forget to seek for him among 
yourselves also ; for he is nowhere more likely to be found.’” 

This is the supreme word of Pallosophy to the fearful 
and the sorrowing. If there be shadow, there must be 
light ; if tears, joy ; if sorrow, a comforter. It does not 
find that comforter; it only counsels the uncomforted 
to ‘‘search far and wide, sparing nefther pains nor 
money,” in hope that he may be found. It {s not and 
never can be a Revelation ; it only bids us seek a Revela- 
tion. The Christ promises what the Philosopher bids us 
seek: a Charmer for our fears, a Life-giver for our 
weakness. ‘I will pray the Father, and be shall give 
you another Comforter, that he may abide with you 
forever, even the Spirit of Truth. . . . I will not leave 
you comfortless. I will cometoyou. Yeta little while 
and the world seeth me no more: but ye see me ; because 
I live, ye shall live also.” 

1V. And so, finally, Philosophy can at bast but offer 
an imaginary picture of that future life of which this 
life is a preparation, saying, ‘I do not inean to say that 
the description which I have given of the soul and of 
her mansions is exactly true ;” while Christianity de- 
clares, with authority : ‘(In the Father's universe are 
many dwelling-places ; the Redeemer who has equipped 
this for the school-room is equipping another yonder 
for the home. And there we shall be with him, with 
him in the truest and most spiritual sente ; for we shall 
be like him. and shall see him as he is.” 

I have not in this paper attempted to discuss whether 
Christianity be true or not; I have only attempted to 
show that it is not the same as Philosophy, that it offers 
incomparably more than Philosophy, that it is not to be 
confounded with Philosophy by any clear and accurate 
thinker, and that, if Christianity be true, the gift it 
brings to the world is one which Philosophy has never 
assumed to offer to its pupils. Philosophy gives opin- 
fons; Christianity, a revelation: Philosophy, theories 
about absolute justice, beauty, and goodness; Christian- 
ity, a personal acquaintance with a personal God: Phi- 
losophy, an explanation of life ; Christianiiy, a new and 
before unknown power in life: Philosophy, a ‘‘ glorious 
venture” into the unknown world ; Christianity, a g! ori- 
ous assurance of eternal fellowship with God and his 
children. 





HOME TALKS ABOUT THE WORD. 
OUR PLACE IN HEAVEN. 


By Emity Hunrinaton MILuer. 


r a company of little children were on a journey 
with their father through a strange country, where 
they had no houses to live in, but slept in tents or caves, 
or wherever they could find shelter, they might feel 
quite safe and contented so long as their father was with 
them. But if the father were golng on before, to leave 
them to finish their journey alone, they would turely be 
troubled, and think of all the things that might happen 
to them on the way. Think how they would gather 
about their father before he bade them good-by, and 
ask what they should do if they got into any trouble, 
or felt sick or lonesome, and how they could be sure of 
finding the way home. No matter how strong and wise 
and loving the father might be, he could not say to his 
little flock, as Jesus did when he went away, ‘‘ Do not 
be afraid, little children ; though you cannot see me, I 
shall always be with you, and nothing can harm you; 
you can always speak to me, and [ shall hear and 
answer ; I will tell you where to go and what to do, and 
whatever you ask for I will give you, unless it is some 
thing that would not be best for you.” 

If the father could do all this for his children, they 
would not be afraid to have him leave them even ina 
desert where there were wild beasts and cruel enemies. 
When our Lord Jesus spoke his last comforting words to 
his disciples before he went away, he knew how lonely 
they would be, with enemies all about them, with no 
homes to live in, and their dear Master gone from them 
to heaven. She said to them: ‘‘ Fear not, little flock ; 
let not your heart be troubled: trust in me; I will take 
care of you.” 

Let us try to think about them in that chamber hav 
ing their last talk with Jesus, just as if we were there 
too, looking in his face, and hearing his words—for he 
thought about us when he gaid, ‘‘ Let not your heart 
be troubled.” If any little child had been there, Jesus 
would have put his arm about it, and drawn {t close up 
to him while he telked, and told why he was going, and 
where he was golng, and how all who loved him might 
come and be with him. 

The Father’s house. We know where he was golng ; 
he was going back to our Father's house in heaven, 
where he lived before he came to earth ; but now hear 
what he says about that beautiful home. He says, ‘‘ In 
my Father's house are many mansions.” A mansion 
means an ablding-place, a home to stay in always ; for 
when we go to our Father’s house we shall never need 
to go away again. It would be very hard to go and 
stay a little while in a beautiful palace, wearing royal 
robes, fed with dainty food, hearing delicious music, 
surrounded by every one whom we loved, and so happy 
there was not a thing to trouble us, and then go back to 
be poor and sick and homeless and alone. So Jesus 
wants us to remember that our heavenly home {is the 
home from which we never go away. 

Many places. No matter how large our homes on 
earth are, there cannot be room for every one; but 
Jesus says in our Father’s house there will be so many 
mansions that every one may have a place. For, just as 
the mother knows every one of her children, and never 
forgets to care for each one, so our Father sees and 
knows every child of his, and makes room for every 
one in his home. 

Our place, But there is something more wonderful 
still about our home in heaven. Jesus sald, ‘‘I go to 
prepare a place for you ;” so when we come we shall find 
that for every one a special place has been prepared— 
just such a place as will suit us best. We do not know 
what heaven will be like, or whether we shall all want 
the same things, but we do know that our Father will 
give just what will make u3 happiest, and we shall find 
everything ready for us. 

The way. Sometimes, when a house on earth has 
been made ready for a dear child who is expected home, 
and every one js waiting to welcome him back, he does 
not come, and the father and mother walt and watch, 
and grow sad and heart-broken. Would it not be a sor- 
rowful thing if those for whom Jesus has prepared 
places in heaven should never find the way to their 
home? How can they be sure to find the way? Jesus 
thought of that. He said he would come again, and 
bring us, £0 that we might be with him. He said, ‘‘ 7 
am the way, the truth, and the life!” He puts into our 
hearts the new life that makes us children of the light ; 
he teaches us all things that we need to know, and leads 
us so gently that we need never miss the way if we 
follow him. Though we cannot see him, we can speak 
to him, and be sure that he does come to every one of 
us. When we are sorry because we have done wrong, 
if we speak to him we may be sure he says to us, ‘‘ Let 
not your heart be troubled ; trust in me; I am the way, 
I will lead you ; I am the truth, I will teach you ; Iam 
the life, I will never leave you; I have prepared a 
place for you, I will come and receive you.” 





‘* Dear Jesus, ever by my side, 

How loving thou must be, 

To leave thy home in heaven to guide 
A little child like me. 

Thy beautiful and shining face 
I see not, though so near ; 

The music of thy soft, low voice 
I am too dull to hear. 

But I have felt thee in my heart 
Striving with sin for me, 

And when my heart loves God, I know 
That sweetness is from thee.’’ 








HINTS AND HELPS. 


By a LAYMAN. 


ty you remember the awe, which no spoken lan- 
guage could express, that possessed you as achild 
when great black clouds piled up, and forked lightning 
played its witchery over your head, while the celestial 
artillery bombarded your little chair posted in the middle 
of the parlor floor ? Do you recall when first you read 
the bulletin of Lincoln’s assassination ? I fancy the 
apostolic rematnder, seeing a mysterious light flashing 
about the black cloud of vague and drifting prophecy, 
felt the power of that weird witchery at which reason 
mocks, but in which reason is dumband faith profictent, 
The Apostles were dazed at the sectarian decomposition 
in whose presence they stood. They heard him who 
spoke as the dead, yet who was more alive than the liv- 
ing. Something dreadful was inthe air. To be certain 
of uncertainty makes the world palpitate with dread and 
totter with contingencies. You are ready for nothing 
in trying to make ready for everything. It was while 
the Apostles were suspended in this tense atmosphere 
that Jesus expounded to them and undertook to lodge 
in them the varlety of the divine unity—that expert- 
cnce which begins in Jesus, continues in the Holy Spirit, 
and endsin God. I do not think any one of us would 
have chosen such a time for the exposition of such far- 
reaching truth; but Jesus was divinely skillful. His 
followers were now so far detached from this world that 
they could easily be led toward a better. How Jesus 
achieves his results is answered in part by the When in 
which he works. He is working out, not theology, the 
word of God, but he {s making vital the word God. 

Many people belleve in a god who do not belleve God. 
Jesus never demanded falth in God. He invited it on 
the strength of adequate credentlals. You say you ke- 
lleve in God, do you ? What God ? Yourself ? Everybody 
has asupreme conception which forges a god, or reflects 
God, according as itis false or true. If you belleve in 
God, whose name {s Love, who is at once creative, benef- 
icent, comforting, then you belleve in Jesus, and in that 
humane and personified divine energy, the Comforter. 
It is possible to believe in Jehovah and not to belleve in 
Jesus. It is possible to believe in the God of Isaac and 
not in the God of Jesus, in the God of Confucius and 
not in the Father of the Son. But it 1s impossible to 
belleve in a God of love without belleving in everybody 
of that genius. Hence faith in Jesus is a necessary 
sequence of faith in Love, the God of both Testaments. 
Faith in Jesus invites Love, and Love invites faith in 
Jesus. If the Apostles believe in the God revealed in 
the life of Christ, they must needs believe as much in him 
who revealed as in him who was revealed. This is 
the force of the Messianic argument. 


I have seen times, and you, homeless reader, have 
seen times, when you would have given more for a seat 
by your father’s dinner-table than for all the courses 
and swallow-tail service of the Hoffman. Jesus doesn’t 
speak of heaven as one speaks of Versailles, or Fon- 
talnebleau, or even of the Vatican. His mind reverts to 
those vine-clad hills where he played when he was a 
lad, and where the cradle and the school, the mother's 
knee and the father’s foreplane, the mother’s kitchen 
and the father’s kine, wére salient points in a simple but 
loving life of the sweetest though the humblest spot of 
earth. When Jesus wishes to calm the disturbed nerves 
of his followers, he talks to them of heaven as he would 
talk to them of their early homes. Here was realism and 
yet consolation, Whose tried nerves have not found 
nepenthe in home? And did you ever taste water like 
that from the old oaken bucket that hung in the well ? 





It is the idea of Jesus that there will be homes enough 
in heaven to go around. Some theologians have sought 
to convey the impression that Saint Peter is a landlord 
in heaven, and that nearly all the tenements are full. 
But Jesus is not fettered by these low conceptions of the 
celestial life. Heaven is God’s house, and every son of 
the Father is going to have something better than a seven- 
by-nine rent, presided over by Patrick Boycott. We 
are to have something better even than Queen Anne 
cottages. We are to have mansions in heaven. A man- 
sion is bigger, better, in every way handsomer, than a 
tenement-house. I am glad the theologians haven't the 
keys of heaven or the control of its architecture, 
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When I die, Jesus assures me that correspondence with 
his spirit will guarantee me something that shall surpass 
my highest ideal of home. O Morris wall-papers ! 
O Sévres crockery | O Brussels and painstaking lace! 
O cloth of gold and lily of France! What are ye 
all to the beauty of those homes that await us in 
heaven? If we believe all this to be factand not fancy, 
isn’t it funny that we are all so loth to move out of these 
rented quarters into those houses not made with hands, 
eternal and in the heavens ? 


As to the Here we are credulous ; as to the Hereafter we 
are incredulous. We believe many things that are intrin- 
sically absurd. We nail horsesaoes to our lintels ; and 
I notice my wife has a gilt horseshoe tied by an amber 
ribbon to the gas fixture over my library desk. The 
clock in WestmI!nster Palace, known as Blg Bn, stopped 
just before Gladstone delivered his speech in favor of 
Home Rule in Ireland, and the crowd thought {t an fll 
omen ; but after big Willlam had freed his mind they 
forgot the omen in the inrush af Gladstone’s common 
sense. The genesis of cur creeds is past finding out, 
because they conta!n all the theosophy of history, while 
the exodus of these same creeds is apt to be with more 
rhyme and less reason. We take on faith what we should 
take on reason only ; and on reason we take many things 
that can only be understood by intuftion. The Apostles, 
incredulous before the reasonable and {ntultive truths, 
were full of hereditary nonsense. They belleved the 
old and the traditional and conventional more than the 
new and original and spiritual. From their doubts Jesus 
appealed to their moral consciousness. ‘ If the kingdom 
of God and the spiritual home were a fiction, I should 
have told you,” he says. This is no ecclesiastical com- 
mand to belief, no ecc'eslastical invocation ; it is simply 
an appeal to the faith of reason—to the testimony of 
their own souls of the incapacity of Jesus to misrepre. 
sent or commit error in the kingdom which always had 
been his home, and in which his divine experience 
wholly lay. 


The certainty of Jesus.is not fanatical ; it is experi- 
mental. He has found the law of spiritual life by 
becoming a spiritual being. More clearly than Newton 
developed the law of gravitation in the material king- 
dom did Jesus develop the law of gravitation in the 
spiritual kingdom. If these great principles of spiritual 
centralization had been false, would not he who lived 
the life of God in the world of men have told us? Not 
ony is the man who loves the truth truthful, but you 
may confide in his intelligence and in his breadth of 
view. Itis he who stays at the foot of the Mount of 
Transfiguration who fails to be tranefigured. 


Men are constantly dwelling on places more than on 
states ; and in harmony with this strongly intrenched 
habit of Jewish thought Jesus conducts his exposition 
of the resurrection life. His ascension to that life {s 
with the view of putting the house in order. He goes, 
he rays, to prepare a place for his followers. We often 
conform to the habits of thought and phrases of those 
with whom we have to deal, even though we know 
these words fall to convey our full conceptions. ’Tis 
better to do this than to talk over folks’ heads or under 
their feet. Sam Jones, being criticised for using so 
much of the vernacular of the street, says that he does 
it deliberately because the people go to sleep on Con- 
cord philosophy and classicism. Jesus’s words often‘are 
a study of the vernacular. He never goes back t6 the 
Garden of Eden for his fig trees, and he never threshes 
the mummies of Egypt for his wheat. He knows, if he 
can get his followers into the place where they can see 
the truth, he can get them Into the commonwealth of 
truth. Anda ‘home in heawcn prepared by Jesus {is a 
thought that grows on the thinker, especially {f the 
thinker has already moved into the kingdom of God. 
The thought of Jesus is the renewal of the soclety of 
Jesus in the Father’s house. Jesus will not die, as they 
count death ; but, with new hodily equipment, will re- 
new his energy and his service for those who by his life 
and death are enfranchised in the kingdom of grace. 
They were constantly forgetting that this kingdom was 
the liberated soul of man. 


Your practical men and your idealists are apt to carry 
things to opposite extremes. Charles Lamb tells us of 
the difficulties of getting a metaphor into the mind of a 
Scotchman, and we know the cloud-land absurditics 
amid which the German philosophers float. Thomas 
was at one extreme of the apostolic college, and John 
‘was at the opposite extreme. Thomas wanted a celestial 
gulde-book, a sort of Baedecker to the Holy of holies, 
something as defin!te as the astronomical charts to mark 
the way to heaven. In a matter of reason Thomas was 
unanswerable. “‘ How can a man know the way to a 
destination that he is ignorant of ?” is the ad captandum 
argument of the skeptic. 


Some people are impatient with skepticism. They 
cannot bear that a man shall be devoid of imagination, 
as Thomas was. They think Thomas is to blame for 
looking through matter-of-fact spectacles and seeing 





nothing—and facts. But Jesus is infinitely patient with 
a man {f the man is sincere. He doesn’t call = man a 
stupid simply because that man doesn’t immediately see 
the kingdom of grace and its spiritual truths. To the 
materialistic conceptions of Thomas, Jesus presents him- 
self, and says that the way to God is through knowledge 
of Jesus, and the experience of his truth and life. 
Thomas knew Jesus, It was an explicit reply that 
could be interpreted without the employment of the im- 
aginative faculties. Itisnot necesrary to bea poet like 
John in order to be a Christian like Thomas. 


There is no doubt that among all animals man {s the 
most curious. Curlosity insists upon having guide posts 
to the road of knowledge, of which Thomas is not to be 
rebuked for inquiring. But the study of theology is 
more fascinating to some minds than to some lives is 
applied truth or conduct ; and faith in the abstract is 
oftener prosecuted than works in the concrete. The 
anxiety of Thomas for knowledge is rivaled by Philip’s 
anxiety for vision. The way of knowledge seemed bet- 
ter to Thomas; the end of the way of knowledge seemed 
to impress Philip. But both had false theoretic pre- 
conceptions. Nelther of these apostles had his mind on 
conduct ; neither had his mind on fatth. Both of them 
were auxlous to become theological experts. The replies 
of Jesus are calculated to lead their curiosity away and 
down from the air to the ground—away from the empy- 
rean to that fact of a co-ordinated terrestrial and celes- 
tial life— Jesus standing in their presence, the real em- 
bodiment of the divinity of God in the humanity of 
man. The charming feature of Jesus’s idealism is its 
practicalism. Infinite is the ease with which he meets 


the difficulties of the scientific and unimaginative, the 
simple and the curious, the headlong and the headstrong, 
the poet and the theologian—all of the typical tempera- 
ments of his apostolic church. 


‘It sufficeth us if we can but see God,” says the un- 
easy imagination of man. But it sufficeth God if he 
can see us recogniz'ng him in Jesus by that only satis- 
factory proof of divine recognitlon—the peace of faith 
and works in righteous life on the earth. Men hanker 
for visions and transcendent experiences, forgetting that 
no man can see God except by the way of the cross—the 
way of self-surrender and of conduct in harmony with the 
Messianic spirit and life. All sorts of easy ways of get- 
ting the vision of God have been sought with eminent 
painstaking in all ages. Some men have occupied more 
time and cerebration in avoiding the simple, but only, 
conditions of the divine vision than the best saints have 
devoted to self-surrender. It would seem that many 
people sacrifice more heroically to false ideas than 
heroes do to ideas that are true. So that, absolutely, a 
good deal of something quite like goodness is wasted in 
promoting ideas which quite uniformly end in badness. 
The most dangerous man may be a good man with a mag- 
got in the brain or a lump of ice in the heart. A theologic 
bee in a saint’s bonnet has spoilt many a paschal feast. 
I have seen most sincere cranks, very excellent people 
in some respects, who would have been saints absolute 
if they had been at as much pains to seek God in Christ 
as they were to seek God in conventions and formul:e or 
in clouds and visions. 


The revelation of the divine person and life in Jesus is 
the central idea of the Messfanic system. This {s the 
ultimate answer to science, to literature, to reason, to the 
imagination, aad to the impulses in search of God. And 
the amazing fact to all healthy thinkers is that which 
astonished Jesus---that men in religion cannot lay aside 
speculation and controversy, aimless spiritual castle- 
building and intellectual quests, and bring to Christian- 
ity the practical tests which they apply in all other 
practical concerns. ‘‘ Havel been so long time with 
you, and yet hast thou not known me, Philip?” The 
rebuke admirably fits the modern agnostic as well as the 
modern visionary. Christ was, is, and ever will be the 
unanswerable argument of Christianity. He who wants 
to see God is he who won’t see him if in the mirror of 
Jesus’s grace he does not see him. But the price of this 
vision, though really in harmony with highest self- 
interest, is too great for some to psy ; for the price is 
one’s sslf. 


THE SIGN OF PROMISE. 


By THE Rev. Jacos A. BIDDLE.’ 








“It shall come to pass, when I bring a cloud over the earth, 
that the bow shall be seen in the cloud.”—Gen. ix., 14. 


NE of the saddest facts that meets us in this world 

is human sorrow. Next to ‘human sin, with 
which it is closely connected, sorrow is the most diffi- 
cult of explanation of all the ugly facts of this curtous 
earth. Studied simply as one of the phenomena of the 
race, as the optician studies light, it becomes an ob- 
ject of deep interest. What is this power in human 
life that casts a shadow over our feasts, that tempers all 
our joys, that makes us groan and weep bitter tears ? 
Whence is it? For what purpese? How is it pro- 
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duced? How avolded? How relieved? But we can- 
not approach it ina scientific mood. It touches us too 
closely. It wrenches our nerves. It plagues our 
homes. It floods our hearts. It is too personal to be 
viewed with simple curlosity. Nor would we find 
light by such a cold-blooded process. Sorrow is one of 
those deep facts of the race that can be touched by no 
superficial study. It lles upon the surface like a float 
upon the water, but it is chained to a weight that lies at 
the very boitom of the sea, far beneath the depth of 
our short sounding-line of observation or experiment. 
The impotence of science to comprehend or relieve it is 
powerfully represented in that scene in ‘‘ Macbeth ” 
where Macbeth calls the physician, who is treating the 
case of his sorrow-burdened and consclence-stricken 
wife, and says, in brief, despairing tones— 
** Canst thou net minister to a mind diseased, 

Pluck from the memory a rooted sorrow, 

Raze out the written troubles of the brain, 

And with some sweet oblivious antidote 

Cleanse the stuffed bosom of that perilous stuff 

Which weighs upon the heart ’”’ 


And when the physician confesses his {nability— 

‘« Throw physic to the dogs ; I'll none of it,’”’ 
cries the infurlated Macbeth, as many another has cried 
when he has seen how impotent were human learalng 
and strength to reach those deep-seated troubles of 
the heart. If pafn came only to the wicked, Its exist- 
ence would not be so perplexing ; but when innocence 
is made to writha, and righteousness {is stretched in 
agony, when the stafoless Christ and the brutal robber 
are allke sufferers on the cross, the problem becomes 
more and more complicated. 

It msy relfeve and encourage us if we study the 
teaching of the Bible upon this point. 

1. The Bible recognizes the fact of sorrow with great 
plainness. ‘‘ Man is born to trouble, as sparks fly up- 
ward.” The Bible would not be the Book of humanity 
if it falled to” state clearly the exact condition of man- 
kind. The object of its message {is to relleve and save 
the world ; but ft never understates the moral weaknesa 
or sad condition of the world. It never speaks slight- 
ingly or despairingly of sorrow or sin. But, with a 
steady, honest purpose, and a clear eye, it paints in 
true colors just exactly what man {s, what fs hts condl- 
tion, and then offers him its help. It says, ‘‘ Man that 
{is born of woman {s full of trouble.” It does not go 
round the fact that sorrow is the lot of the good as well 
asthe bad. ‘‘ Though I wash my hands {no innocency, 
yet am I chastened and plagued every morning.” In 
that great roll-call of the heroic dead, in the eleventh 
chapter of Hebrews, we read of those ‘‘of whom the 
world was nut worthy ; sawn asunder, wandering about 
in sheepskins and goatskins, destitute, a ffi{cted, tor- 
mented.” Here is no evasion of the difficulty. The 
cloud 1s on the earth. We know itis, for we have seen it. 
It is of no use to deny the fact. So, how painfully ex- 
pressive are th «epithets of the sacred writers—‘ mourn- 
ers,” ‘‘ weary,” ‘‘heavy-laden,” ‘‘ passing through the 
water,” “‘ walking through the fire.” Every one of these 
words and phrases expresses one of our own expert- 
ences. So is this great book a mirror in which we may 
see the true image of the human race. This {s a world 
of heartaches, sighs, tears, and groans. 

‘* The air is full of farewells tothe dying, 
And mournings for the dead.”’ 
The clouds arise in our brightest sky. The tempests 
howl about our quiet homes. There is sorrow on the 
land and sea. 

2. But the Bible goes further. It tells us that the sor- 
rows of life are of God’s appointment. ‘‘ When I bring 
the cloud over the earth.” The clouds do not arise by 
accident. They do not grow out of vacancy. ‘‘I bring 
the cloud,” saith the Lord. Clouds are not something 
to be apologized for, as if they were a blem!sh on nature, 
as if they were interlopers {ute an otherwise world of 
sunshine, Clouds are as mucha part of God's good 
creation as are suns and stars. They might be a blem- 
ish in some worlds and states of ex!stence. But in this 
world, in our present state, they help to complete the 
excellence of nature, just as shadows help to perfect a 
landscape, or rolling waves a picture of the ocean 
shore. 

So, suffering is a part, a necessary part, of our earthly 
life, It isso by divineappointment. It ts not a blemish 
upon this world, or on our present state of development. 
It would doubtless be out of place in heaven. It would 
be an interloper there. But here, susceptibility to palo 
is a mark of advancement in civilizatiqn and refinement. 
As beings become more perfect {a their organization, 
and more advanced in their development of bodily, 
mental, and spiritual functions, their sensibility to suffer- 
ing increases, The planthas no feeling. The jelly fish 
or worm is less sensitive than the canary or the horse. 
The bird and beast suffer less than men. The eavage 
suffers less than the civilized man, The woman of 
delicacy of taste, refinement of nature, and great moral 
and spiritual accomplishment is a thousand times more 
susceptible to pain than the rough, stupid boor who 
knows only how to perform his daily tasks. It is also 
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true that she has more ways of protecting herself from 
pain than he. She has also more strength to endure 
than he. But it is easily seen that sensitiveness to 
suffering is a mark of progress. A refined taste fs 
offended more easily than a depraved one. A quick, 
sensitive conscience is troubled far more than a seared one. 
A deeply loving and sympathetic heart is rent with grief 
at the loss that would hardly cause a tear to the hard, self- 
ish nature. And the pure, chaste spirit of the Lord Jesus 
suffered from the sins of the world an agony of which we, 
who are less pure and holy, can have little comprehension. 
You note that an advance tn civilization and learning is 
accompanied with increase of cares and burdensome 
duties, just because it is an advancementin being. The 
oyster has more contentment, less trouble, than the saint 
in this world. I do not know why, but ft {sa fact that 
being advances along the line of sensitiveness to pain 
and pleasure. So God has ordained. We measure our 
height, not by our indifference to suffering, but by our 
fympathy with it, and our fortitude to withstand It. 
The epirit that prays, ‘‘ If it be posstble, let the cup pass ; 
nevertheless, not my will but thine be done,” {s vastly 
higher and nobler than that which sees no cup, is too 
calloused to feel. Two men were going into battle, a 
private aud a major. The private was careless and {n- 
different ; the major wassolemnand pale. ‘‘ Why,” says 
the private, in jest, ‘Major, you look scared.” ‘‘ Yes,” was 
the solemn reply, as he marched steadily forward ; ‘if 
you were frightened only half as much as I am you would 
run like a madman.” Which 1{s the larger and braver 
man—be who could see no danger, or he who saw and 
faced danger with composure? Manifestly, he whose 
susceptibility to suffering is most acute. So has God 
created us with sensibilitles, and so has he environed us 
with that which will strike the chords of senatbility and 
make them vibrate with pleasure or pain ; and, by a wise 
providence that cannot err, he apportions to each con- 
dition in life its appropriate amount of sorrow and joy. 
When the wickedness of the world was beyond endur- 
ance, the heavens turned black with clouds that brought 
destruction, but above the industry of the husbandman. 
He brings the cloud that drops its wealth of showers on 
his labors. But all the clouds appear by God’s appoint 
ment. So are the sorrows of life meted out. The world 
would not be complete without them. 

Again, the sorrows that God sends to men are always 
accompanied with hope. God's Word has no unrelfeved 
shadows. This is no place of despair. The earth which 
a great God has built is belted with hope. Everything 
in it tends upward. Even the grasses aud dalsies turn 
their faces toward the sky. The cloud comes in the 
sky, but on the cloud 1s the bow. The midnight is still 
relieved by some promise of the dawn. The bitterest 
winter is tempered by the warming rays of the sun. 
Every condition of life has in it some promise of hope 
and betterment. And if a man will live righteously, he 
will find that all the elements of nature, or, as the 
sacred writer puts it, ‘‘ the stones of the field will be in 
league with him,” to bring him out of darkness into 
light. Or, as that great promise of Paul says, ‘ All 
things work together for good to them that love God.” 
How can it be otherwise in a world created and ruled 
by a wise, loving God ? Men have had two views of 
life: one called the pessimistic—that 1s, the despairing 
view of life. Life is only sorrow, not worth living. 
It is made up of graves of buried hopes, and broken 
ties of affection. Desolated hearts and homes Ife on 
every side. Life is all clouds. Everything is going 

t o destruction. The other is the optimistic view, or 
the hopeful. Life is all gladness. Flowers, birds’ songs, 
the laughter of childhood—see how merry they make it. 
Come, let us be gay. Drive away dull care. Call him 
croaker who talks of tears. Life is sunshine. Clouds 
are seen only by those who have them in their eye. 
Both views of life are partial. Life is a mixture of joy 
and sorrow. There is a cloud above tbe earth, but 
there is a bow init. The floods of great waters come, 
but there is an ark on the flood. Man fs going forth 
from Eden, but to Eden he may return. He earns his 
food by the sweat of his brow, but bread can be earned. 
Briers and thorns grow, but wheat and grapes will also 
grow. Man is a sinner, burdened with guilt; but 
Christ the Redeemer is in the world, with promise of 
forgiveness and peace. The grave lies across our path. 
In it we all must fall. But over the grave is the living 
hope of the resurrection. The cloud wreathed with its 
bow is the Bible view of life. Earth hath sorrow pro- 
found and piercing. ‘‘ But earth hath no sorrow that 
heaven cannot heal.” The race {is sin-cursed, weighed 
down by its load of guilt, that, like the millstone, must 
sink it in perdition ; but ‘‘ God so loved the race that he 
gave his only begotten Son, that whosoever believeth 
shall not perish, but have eternal life.” 

The world is sick, but there is a balm in Gilead. 
«« When I saw that there was no one to save, mine own 
arm brought salvation.” ‘‘ Thou shalt walk through the 
water, but it shall not overflow thee.” ‘‘ Into the furnace 
thou shalt go, but no smell of fire shall be upon thy 
garments.” No matter what is the condition of life, the 
Book gives 8 promise of hope. ‘‘ Ye are weary and 





heavy laden” (no one need tell you that). ‘Come to me, 
and Iwill give you rest.” The Bible never leaves aman 
in despair. It constantly puts its sympathetic hand in 
the hand of the sorrowful, and fills the heart with its 
quiet words of cheer. It reaches its sublimest helght 
when it sings, ‘‘ The Lord is my shepherd, I shall not 
want. He maketh me to lfe down in green pastures, 
He leadeth me beside the still waters. He restoreth my 
soul. Yea, though I walk through the valley of the 
shadow of death, I will fear no evil, for thou art with 
me, thy rod and thy staff they comfort me.” There is 
sorrow in God’s world, but it is not a hopeless sorrow. 
We may be cast down, but not destroyed. We may be 
persecuted, but not forsaken. Theoutward man may per- 
ish, but the inward man is renewed day by day. ‘I'he 
thorn in the flesh may remain, but grace streams down 
to bear ft. The worn-out day sinks {nto the night, but 
the new day will soon sppear. The old year sleeps 
under the snow, but the spring will be here in its time. 
The earthly house crurables, while a promise of a build- 
ing of God remains, ‘The earth grows old, the stars go 
out, the sun and moon turn black with years, but the 
new heaven wherein dwelleth righteousness is at the 
door. §o, all over the world, the Bible is writing prom- 
ises of hope. ‘‘ Weeping may remain for a night, but 
joy cometh {in the morning.” ‘‘1 will bring a cloud 
over the earth, but the bow shall be seen in the cloud.” 

This is not all. The Bible has still a brighter 
view of sorrow. It assures us that the brightest 
and most glorious visions of Christ come to the 
righteous in sorrow; that, as the rose exhales the 
sweetest fragrance when you press it, so the soul 
develops the satntllest character under the discipline 
of life. The sunlight can be seen on any day, but 
the rainbow, with {ts wealth of color, wlth its wreaths 
of gold and purple and scarlet and orange, appears only 
on the days of dark clouds and weeping skies. So we 
are told that ‘‘ these light aftilctions, which are for a mo- 
ment, work for us a far more exceeding and eternal 
welght of glory.” In the vision of John he beheld a 
great company of redeemed ones who were exalted to 
peculiar excellence and glory. He asked: ‘‘ Who are 
these that are clothed in white raiment, with palms in 
thelr hands ?” The angel answered: ‘‘ These are they 
who have come up out of great tribulation, and have 
washed their robes and made them white in the blood of 
the Lamb. Therefore are they before the throne of 
God. And he that s{tteth on the throne shall dwell 
among them. The Lamb that is in the midst of the 
throne shall feed them, and lead them unto living fount- 
ains of waters.” With some such hope of victory before 
him the Apostle writes: ‘‘ We glory in tribulation ; for 
tribulation worketh patience, and patience experience, 
and experience hope.” What is this but a higher state- 
ment of the old truth that the vine must be pruned in 
order to make {t bear {ts largest cluster? The diamond 
must be ground in diamond dust before {t will catch and 
hold the brilliant glory of the sun. The gold must go 
into the finer crucible, that its dross may be melted away. 
The spirit of man must be tried in the fiery experlences 
of life before the best elements of {ts nature appear. If 
you would really enjoy the wealth in the mine, you 
must dig it up yourself. The sweetest bread {s the bread 
our own toll has gathered. The digging and the gather- 
Ing makes the limbs weary ; yet there is something In 
the digging and the gathering that prepares us for the 
later enjoyment. 

‘“‘T had one advantage over my son,” sald an old, 
successful man. ‘I was born {n poverty, and have had 
to make my fortune.” It is sald of Jesus, ‘‘ He was 
made perfect through suffering,” and that he redeemed 
the world through his blood. What means this but that 
no great personal character {s gained without pain, and 
no great uneelfish good can be done fn the world without 
agony ? that he that would return rejoicing, bearing his 
sheaves with him, must first go forth with weeping, 
scattering precious seed ? How can you enter into sym. 
pathy with the race unless you enter by the door of 
experience ? and that means that you in a sense bear the 
sin and sorrow of the world. How can you properly 
comfort another unless you have found comfort in like 
sorrow ? A man js full of religious doubts and fears, the 
agony of unbelfef is upon him, and he feels as if all the 
eternal things that have given life worth and meaning 
ate going from him. The heaven {s only azure, the earth 
only clay, life only force, men but animated dust, and 
immortality only a pleasant dream or hideous mockery. 
So his spirit lives in death. A sorrow that seems to have 
no relief has fallen upon him. But he is loyal to him- 
self and his consclence. He struggles with the agony 
of a drowning sailor to get back to some spiritual rock. 
It is an awful life. Go tell him to glory in his tribula- 
tion, to rejoice in his darkness, and he will say, ‘‘ Do 
not mock me.” You tell him, ‘Tribulation worketh 
patience; your affilctions are working for you an ex- 
ceeding weight of glory.” Still will he bitterly turn away, 
hopeless. Yet itis true. By that very agony of soul- 
struggle he will at last come out into light more glorious 
and visions of God more resplendent than can. be 
attained in any other way. Listen’ to the inexpreasible 
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joy of the Psalmist when he cries: ‘‘ Whom have I in 
heaven but thee ? and there {s none upon earth that I 
desire beside thee.” What peace, what exultant joy, is 
there expressed ! It Isof a gladness that {a inexpressible, 
and a peace, trust, and fellowsh!p with God that csn 
find no word large encugh tocontain them. But throug 

what agony of soul and searching of spirit had he 
passed in the days when ‘ his feet were almost gone, his 
steps well nigh slipped,” when he caught no vision of 
God in earth or heaven! He did not know that he was 
marching through a wilderness to a land that Is falrer 
than day. He thought he was getting deeper and 
deeper in the wilderness, Lost, he felt himself. Yet, with 
hopeless heart and tired limbs, he trudged on. Each 
weary step, marked in blood, was bringing him nearer 
to tho land of peace. Now he can tell how tribulation 
worketh patlence. Now, as he thinks upon the long and 
weary way, hecan see that this was the only way by 
which he could have been led to this land of corn and 
wine. 

No chastisement for the present seemeth to be joyous, 
but grievous; nevertheless, afterward {t worketh the 
peaceable fruit of righteousness, Jesus and his disciples 
gather in the upper chamber. They are sad. Presenti 
ment of danger and trouble clouds thelr brows. Jesus 
tells them that now he would be separated from them. 
Their hearts bleed at the thought. For three years 
they have followed him; first from curlosity, then in 
wonder and admiration, then in deep affectlon. Now 
they were just beginning to understand him and find 
{nfiulte satisfaction in his words and presence; just 
ready, as they think, to profit by and be happy in his 
wonderful words. They have just learned to love him 
with affection stronger than love of kindred, Now comes 
the sad word, ‘I must leave you.” They, like many 
another who has seen the desrest treasure slipping away, 
can see in it only sorrow. But how does Jesus speak ? 
From his great altitude of falth and knowledge, what 
will he say ? Ifear him: ‘‘Jtis expedient for you that [ 
go away.” How amaz2d must the disciples have looked ! 
Expedient, indeed, to have our best friend removed ? 
Expedient to have all our fairsst hopes blasted? Ex- 
pedient to have all the cherished plans broken up? 
Dazed they are, as is the man who sees his fortune top 
pling, the mother who sees her child gasping in death’s 
agony, the person who lies down upon a bed of sickness 
in his day of business. God says it is expedient for you 
that your child should die, your fortune should sllIp 
away, your health should fail! and we say with the 
bewildered disciples, What is this that he saith? Ex- 
pedient for you! What mockery is this? Yet goes he 
calmly on. ‘‘ Nevertheless I tell you the truth. It is 
expedient for you that I go away: for if I go not away 
the Comforter will not come. If I do go, I will send 
him, and he will abide with you forever.” If your 
child or your fortune or your health do not go—these 
temporary j>ys and blessings, if they do not go—the 
Spirit will not come, eternal joys will not appear. But 
if they do go, they will send to you that which endures, 
abides with you forever. So does the great Christ 
teach us by precept and example that the deepest 
sorrows of life are expedient for us; that the brightest 
visions of God are seen through patient tears; that 
the glorious bow cannot appear except upon the cloud. 

Weare not to seek for sorrow or pleasure. We are to 
do duty, follow conscience, and belleve that whatever 
comes in the path of duty is by God's appointment. 
If it be sorrowful, bear it patiently, and it will 
yield the peaceable fruits of righteousness. We may 
not know it at the time, but every cloud of sorrow that 
darkens our sky is brimful of choicest blessings. 
Faith in God sees them; and, while sorrow is no less 
sorrow, and loss is no less loss, while we will still sigh 
in pain, weep over the grave of the dead, and moan 
when doubt of God comes down upon us, yet in It all 
may we hear the clear, strong, confident voice of the Mas- 
ter saying, ‘‘ Nevertheless, {tis expedient for you ;” and 
as, with calm confidence, we face our sorrow with tearful 
eye, the bow of God’s love and pity and tenderness and 
protection will appear and fill our aching hearts with 
peace. 


One secret of success in life is concentration; and 
many of our young men find it out too late. The 
founder of the Vanderbilt family bent his whole powers 
upon money-making, and left the richest family on the 
continent. Sir Jsaac Newton’s famous explanation of 
his splendid success was, ‘“‘I intend my whole mind 
upon it.” Professor Joseph Henry, of Washington, our 
great Christian scientist, used to say to me: ‘‘I have 
no faith in universal geniuses; my rule {s to train all 
my guns on one point until I make a breach.” In these 
days of hot competition there is no room on the street 
for any man who puts only a fraction of himself into 
his business. From my very soul I pity a half-hearted 
minister, who {is eternally balancing between orthodox 
Bible-truth and the latest theological novelty, or who 
expends so much of himself on literature or other side 
matters that, when the Sabbath sermon comes, he is a 
squeezed orange. Paul was a man of one idea; ‘‘ For 
me to live is Christ.” ’ ‘ 
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AN (ECUMENICAL COUNCIL FOR 
FOREIGN MISSIONS. 


By THE Rev. JAcop CHAMBERLAIN, D_D. 


EW persons are aware of even the existence of 

**The International Missionary Unafon.” Many 
who have heard of its existence know little of its organ- 
ization and its alms. But it now challenges public 
cognizance and approval or condemnation. 

Its method of origin seemed to mark it as an out- 
growth of the necessities of the times. It was not engl- 
neered into existence by a lot of cranks. It seemed a 
case, as it were, of spontaneous generation. Its advent 
was hailed by a multitude of waiting spirits fu all 
the denominations engaged in misslonary work who 
longed for united counsels. The few good brethren 
most instrumental! in its origin hastened to say, ‘‘ This is 
not our particular property: ‘Christo et Eccleef,’ 
for Christ and his Caurch, is to be our aim if this Union 
is to seek for continued existence.” For Christ and his 
Church ft is doing and will do grand service. 

Its third annual convention has just been held here at 
the Thousand Island Park. Its first and second meetings 
were held at Niagara Falls. This year the Thousand 
Island Park Association, through its energetic Prest- 
dent, the Rev. M. D. Kinney, sent an invitation to the 
International Missionary Union to hold its convention 
for 1886 at the Park, offering free entertainment to all 
of the members of the Union who could be present ; and 
right roya'ly have they fulfilled their promise through- 
out its eight full days’ sessions. 

Sixty members, representing eleven different denom!- 
nations, or church organizations, were present to take 
part in the deliberations of the body. They had all 
actually seen service in the foreign missionary field, in 
China—North, Central, West, and South; in Siam and 
Laos ; in Burmah and Assam ; in India—North, South, 
and West ; in Turkey ; in Africa—South and West ; in 
Greece and Italy ; among the North American Indians 
around Hudson’s Bay ; in Buenos Ayres and Uruguay ; 
in Japan—North, Central, and South ; and in the New 
Hebrides. When we grasped hands we encircled the 
earth. We spoke the twenty-six languages of the peo- 
ples where we had labored. 

To become a member of the Union one must have 
seen service in the foreign field. We had sear-marked 
veterans of forty-two, forty-one, forty, and thirty-nine 
years’ service; more middle-aged men and women of 
twenty-five and twenty years in the field ; and younger 
soldiers just back after their first campaign. From 
China, the oldest in service were Happer, 1844, and 
Curnyngham, 1852 ; Siam—Mattoon, 1845, House, 1846, 
Bush, 1848 ; Lsos—Wilson, 1858 ; Burmah—Mrs, Stil- 
well, 1849 ; Assam—Mrs. Whiting, 1850 ; India—Webb, 
1845, Chamberlain, 1859, Gracey, 1861; South Africa 
—McKinney, 1817; South America—Mrs. Lore, 1847. 
But time fails to tell of all. 

Our first session was an acquaintance meeting on 
Wednesday, August 4, when we had more than a 
dozen brief speeches, some witty, some touching, and 
we learned to know each other. This was followed by 
an excellent address of welcome from the President of 
the Thousand Island Park Association, whose guests we 
were, with a reply by a member of the Union. The 
forenoons were set apart for prayer-meetingse—and grand, 
uplifting ones we had—followed by business meetings, 
and committee work, and the presentation of papers on 
mooted points of mission policy, and discussions thereon. 
The afternoons were given to papers and discussions on 
themes supposed to be more interesting to the general pub- 
lic. These were held in the large Tabernacle, and were 
well attended. Theevenings were usually devoted to the 
different countries, as Africa, China, India, Japan, etc., 
when different missionaries of different Boards each gave 
some idea of thelr own work. The first of the special 
discussions was on ‘‘ The Need of a Wider Outlook and 
Broader Generalahip in the Conduct of Foreign Mis 
sions,” opened by Hume, of Ahmednagar, India, and A. 
H. Smith, of Shautung, China. The next was ‘‘ The Use 
of English instead of the Vernaculars in Certain Circum- 
stances in Educational Work,” opened by E. S. Booth, of 
Tokio, Japan. The next was ‘The Use of Music in 
Evangelistic Work in Mission Fields,” especially the 
conversion of native music to Christian uses, opened by 
Chandler and Webb, of India. The next was “ Union 
aud Co-operation in Foreign Missionary Work,” involving 
organic union in families of churches on mission fields, 
and federal union of the different families, and also 
cordial co-operation among the Boards at home in the 
apportioning out of new fields to those Boards or 
churches which could best work them, instead of all 
rushing in, pell-mell, into every new opening, forming 
several weak churches in place of one strong one. This 
was opened with a paper by Chamberlain, of Iadia, and 
further urged by Happer,of China, and others. It 
could hardly be called a discussion, as all the speeches 
were on oneside. The'convention unanimously ordered 
the opening paper to be published, as voicing the senti- 
ment of this body. The time seems ripe for a move- 
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ment on the part of al! missionary organ!zations in this 
direction. 

**The Best Method of Arousing Missionary Interest in 
the Home Churches” was the next subject, opened by 
M. B. Comfort, of Assam. Good suggestions were 
thrown out by many different speakers. ‘“‘ The Sunday- 
School in Missions,” opened by Cunnyngham, of China, 
elicited many good speeches, with valuable hints. 

More than one’ session was given to woman's work. 
On this subject, as on many others, the ladies were 
among the most effective speakers, and woman’s work 
in missions elicited high enthusiesm. Medical missions, 
opened by Miss Dr. Daniels, of Swatow, was another 
interesting theme. On the Chinese question a strong 
representative committee was appointed to bring in a 
minute, which was unanimously adopted and ordered to 
be sent to the Secretary of State, the Chinese Minister 
at Washington, and to the United States Senate and 
House of Representatives. A resolution on the oplum 
question was also adopted, and is to be published ; as 
also one on a World's Day of Prayer for Missions. 

The evening meetings, in which each different coun- 
try, its needs, its obstacles, and the progress already 
made, recelved consideration, were full of interest. I 
do not know that so great a variety of information on so 
many aspects of the work, in so many countries, was 
ever before presented in our convention. It was a rich 
treat to us all to learn how other soldiers fought in other 
fields with other foes, and yet the battle was all one. 
The number of auditors present at these evening 
meetings in the large Tabernacle, which would seat three 
thousand, showed how much the public also was Iinter- 
ested in the meetings. 

Thousand Island Park is beautifully located in 
the River St. Lawrence, five miles from Clayton, one 
terminus of the Rome, Watertown & Ogdensburg 
Ratlroad, and boats almost hourly connectthetwo. No 
boats, however, are allowed to land at its docks on Sun- 
day. Nota glass of lquor can be had, and nota Sun- 
day newspaper. A large and fine hotel, owned by the 
Park Association, affords excellent accommodation for 
three hundred guests, at a very moderate rate. The 
Park Association has generously invited the Union to 
meet there again as its guests, but it is thought that the 
meeting {n 1887 had better be held farther south, say in 
New Jersey, if proper accommodation can be had. Avy 
one of any evangelical church who bas ever been act- 
ually in service as a foreign missionary, whether in this 
country on a visit, or permanently retired from further 
service on the field, is eligible for membership ; and the 
presence of sixty missionaries of all societies at this 
meeting shows how highly the privilege is prized. The 
officers for the coming year are : President, the Rev. J. T. 
Gracey, D.D., Rochester, N. Y. (Methodist, India) ; 
Vice-Presidents, the Rev. M. H. Bixby, D.D., Provi- 
dence, R. I. (Baptist, Burmak), and the Rev. G. H. Ley- 
burn, D.D., Lexington, Mo. (Southern Presbyterian, 
Greece). Secretary, the Rev. C. W. Park, Birmingham, 
Conn. (Congregational, Bombay). Treasurer, the Rev. 
W..H. Belden, Bridgeton, N. J. (Presbyterian, Bulgaria) ; 
with a thoroughly representative Executive Committee. 

The Union has a future before it. It will wield an in- 
creasing power for good. 


PASTORAL HELPERS. 


HE “ Christian World” of London, in an editorfal 
on ‘‘ The Deacon’s Office,” recently said : 


‘From a number of communications lately received by us 
respecting the duties of deacons in Congregational churches, 
it is evident that this subject is at the present time exciting 
both interest and perplexity in many minds. If the diaco- 
nate is to be fashioned according to the Scripture pattern 
only, there ought not to be much difficulty in deciding what 
its functions should be ; but even the most resolute observ- 
ers of apostolicrules and methods are compelled to acknow!- 
edge that to some extent the institutions of the infant 
church must be reshaped to meet the requirements of mod. 
ern times. Curlously enough, the deacon’s office has been, 
more than most things in the doctrine and practice of the 
various churches, the center of change and experiment. In 
the great historic churches of Christendom it stands to-day 
for something far different from anything that could be jus- 
tified by appeals to Biblical precedents ; and we have only 
to glance at the more free communions to see that among 
them, even in respect of some churches of the same denomi- 
nation, there is now left no uniformity in the diaconal 
system. Indeed, in not a few churches the very name dea- 
con has dropped out of use, Like the Presbyterians, some 
Baptist churches are coming to recognize only eldere ; and 
the committees of Congregationalism are now, in a good 








many instances, the substitutes of what was once the diaco. | 


nate,”’ 

The cause of the decline of the office the ‘‘ Christian 
World” thinks is due largely to a disposition on the 
part of some men to make the office more prominent, 
and in a very different way, from that in the early 
church, where at its inception ‘‘ seven men were chosen 
by the Church: at Jerusalem to relieve the Apostles of 
the task of personal distribution of alms to the needy. 
The Christian deacon, then, according to the New Testa 
ment idea, is before all else one who serves the poor. 
The active collector and distributer of alms, he embod- 








fed in his own person the dominant teaching of the 
Gospel, that the succor of the helpless and the misera- 
ble should be the first care of the Church of Christ.” 
And that they fulfilled this office is proved by the chari- 
table aad benevolent {institutions and organizations that 
are the result of this education in the early church that 
the poor were the special care of the brethren, 

Time changed this conception of the oflice, and In the 
Roman and Anglican Church the office was made the 
stepping-stone to the priesthood. 

That the office of deacon can be made a powerful 
force for good in the churches where the oflice keeps 
the incumbent a lay helper is evident ; when the deacon 
feels himself the instrument to help on the work of the 
church by relieving the pastor of the secular care of the 
church. As the ‘‘Christian World” says of the 
diaconate : 

‘“* Probably it cannot now be made to be all it might have 
been had it never departed from the primary conception of 
it in the minds of the Apostles. Large parts of the work 
have already passed into other hands. But there is much 
left todo. In the way of caring for the surrounding poor, 
arranging for the payment of the minister’s salary and the 
church debts, and seeing to the repair of the building, 
deacons might, by better arrangements, be able to do more 
than they do now. Inthat case ministers wonld be freed 
from much anxiety, and would have more tims to devote 
to their own special business. To choose men capable of 
doing all this is not always easy. For, besides business 
aptitude, an ability to work with others, and great courtesy, 
they require considerable leisure.” 

A band of men consecrated to their office, slnklag 
personality out of sight {o thelr work, can do more to 
keep a church unlted, active, and liberal than the best 
preaching on the part of the most eloquent minister. 
Their training in the world of business, if they have 
moderate intelligence, gives them a power to deal with 
men that a student, however fuatelligent, can never 
develop. 








A DEEPSEA MISSION. 


N the rough waters of the North Sea some 15.000 

fishermen, English and Dutch, fiad their living, 
leading a hard and dangerous life, and rarely going 
ashore for more than a short interval. With every little 
fleet may be found a ‘‘coper,” or Dutch floating grog- 
shop, which sells tobacco to the men at a much lower 
rate than It can be obtained at on shore, and which, 
besides, supplies them with anise.seed brandy,an extreme- 
ly flery liquor, which has the most maddening eff sct on 
the men. 

The sight of these attendant vessels suggested to an 
English religious worker among the poor that wherever 
there was a floating grog-shop there ought to be a float- 
ing mission vessel to carry material comforts, good 
reading, and religious instruction. The result was the 
founding of an interesting mlasion work, thus described 
by its projector, Mr. Mather, in an interview with a 
representative of the ‘‘ Pall Mall G z:tte:’ 

“When I heard the account of the Dutch grog shop 
at sea, it struck me that if the devil had his mission 
vessel at sea there should be one of another kind; and 
during my stay with the fleet that opinion was more and 
more confirmed, that a mission vossel would be the only 
thing which could benefit the fleets. My attention was 
also painfully drawn to the fact that the deep-sea fisher 
men were entirely without any medical or surgical aid 
in case of accident or sudden illness, and that the nearest 
help that could be obtained was two days distant, io 
London or one of the large towns to which the fish- 
carriers go every day with the fish which has been caught 
the previous night. We were just about to leave for 
home when I saw a boat coming towards us. We 
stopped, and a man came on board who had crushed his 
hand almcst to a pulp, and who was now going to Lon- 
don to have it attended to. There he stood, stamping 
his feet with pain, while every now and then a big sca 
washed over us, drenching his bandages, and, of course, 
causing him to writhe with agony, as the biting salt water 
touched the wound. It was there ard then that I re- 
solved that if ever I should be enabled to send a mission 
veseel out she should carry a medicine chest on board, 
and 8 man qualified to attend to such case; of illness as 
are frequent at sea, and who had aiso a thorough knowl- 
edge of simple surgery. I had not been back in town 
for many days when, by the kindness of a friend, I was 
able to purchase the first mission vessel. She was only 
an ordinary fishing-smack, but the good she did was 
soon acknowledged by the men as well as by the owners, 
and many of the latter, besides becoming annual sub. 
scribers, have advanced money to buy more ves:els, so 
that at the present moment we have six mission vessels 
at sea, while the seventh {s being built, and will probably 
be finished in a few months’ time, The entire cost of 
the sixth (£2,150) was defrayed by the Duchess of Graf- 
ton a8 a memorial to her late husband. 

‘*The public also, after they had once bogun to see 
how much there was to be done among this entirely 
neglected class of men, have supported the mission most 
generously, not only by subscriptions and donations, but 
also by supplying us with literature fof distribution 
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among the men ; and many hands have been busy with 
working woolen cuffs, mittens, comforters, and helmets 
for the smacksmen. These knitted articles have proved 
to the men e boon for which they do not know how to 
thank the givers enough. The cuffs and mittens have 
saved their arms in winter from a very painful sore, 
known as sea blister, caused by the wrists being scarified 
by the ollskin which the men are compelled to wear, and 
which, from the constant wetting with sea water, be- 
comes hard and rough. Whatthe woolen helmets are 
to them, any man will tell you who has stood at the 
wheel when winter wind and snow and sleet were blow- 
ng into his face ; and comforters are almost as accept- 
able on those icy waters. We have received great help 
from the ladies who have worked for the fishermen, but 
we have not had enough help, and we never shall have 
enough, for all these things wear out very soon at sea.” 

‘* And how do you get men aboard your mission ves- 
sels who are able to undertake the surgical and medical 
work ?” 

‘** We train them for it. It has been arranged that the 
skipper and mate of each mission vessel shall go through 
a regular course of training with the view of obtaining 
ambulance certificates. Several of our skippers hold 
their certificates already, while others are still being 
trained by Dr. Schofield, who has been appo!nted as 
physician and surgical instructor to the mission. The 
surgical work is, next to the religious, the most impor 
tant. Considered only from the philanthropic point of 
view, it is the greatest possible boon that could be con- 
ferred on the fishermen, and this, I believe, is generally 
recognized, for only the other day I received a hand- 
some contribution towards the medical expenses from 8 
Jewish gentleman, who otherwise cannot be expected to 
have much sympathy with a Christian mission.” 

‘* And have you special missionaries who go regularly 
out with the mission vessels to preach to the fleet ?” 

‘* We have three lay missionaries besides the skippers, 
and we constantly take clergymen and lay preachers out 
for a short time in the summer. In the winter the 
skippers do the religious work, and we select our skip- 
pers with a view to this. We have two services on board 
on Sunday and several during the week. Sometimes 
the skippers go aboard another smack to conduct a serv- 
ice, and they seize every other opportunity to put a 
grain of good seed into the ground. Some of the men 
will only come to us when they are hurt or ill, and at 
such times a word sometimes will have a good effect for 
all their after life. The fruits of the work are already 
apparent: ask the wives and parents and children of 
the men ; ask the smack-owners, and ask the men them. 
selves. There is only one opinion about the mission 
vessels—with one exception. The coper regards us with 
a deadly hatred ; and well he may, for I am glad to say 
that we have knocked his trade on the head, and that if 
the work continues to grow, and we can station a mission 
vessel with every fleet, he will before long depart, to 
return no more.” 











A WESTERN FEMALE SEMINARY. 


HE friends of education in the West are exerting 
themselves in behalf of the Rockford Female 
Seminary, located at Rockford, Ill. Twenty-five years 
ago it was resolved ‘that the exigencies of Wisconsin 
and Northern Ill{nois require that those sections should 
unite in establishing a college and a female seminary of 
the highest order—one in Wisconsin, near toIllinols, and 
the other in I)linois, near to Wisconsin.” The result of 
this resolution was the founding of the Rockford Female 
Seminary and Beloit College, which have, in the course 
of the past twenty-five years, sent graduates from their 
doors to all sections of our own country and twelve for- 
eign countries. 

Eighteen of the graduates of K ockford Seminary 
have become foreign missionaries, and two of its 
present senfor class are now under appointment. In 
all departments of home missicnary work the grad- 
uates of the Rockford Female Seminary can be 
found. It is estimated that two-thirds of the entire 
number graduated have become teachers for ashorter or 
longer period. What the Influence of this seminary and 
its companion, Beloit College, have been in the world no 
man can estimate, as its army of 6,000 pupils have given 
the best of thelr powers toward the worid’s development. 
So strong is the Christian influence in the Seminary that 
few of its graduates leave {ts doors unconsecrated to the 
Lord. The cost of tuition in the Seminary {s so low that 
it opens opportunities to puptls to whom the privilege of 
a college education is rarely given. It is the alm of its 
Trustees to keep the Seminary open to women who 
desire the higher education. The result of this is that the 
Seminary has not accommodations enough for the appll- 
cants, and this year find themselves unable to accept all 
who come. The friends of the Seminary in the West are 
making every effort to raise funds to erect a new build- 
{ng and secure the necessary professors. It is to be 
hoped that the friends of education in the East will add 
to the $25,000 already subscribed by the citizens of 
Rockford and the friends of the Seminary to place it on 
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a footing with the best of the women’s colleges In the 
country. 
CHURCH GLEANINGS. 
[ The Editors will be glad to receive items of news for these columns. | 
NEW ENGLAND. 

—The Sisters of St. Margaret, an order connected with the 
Church of 8t. John the Evangelist of Boston, Mas:., have 
had a most successfal summer in caring for the little chil- 
dren who have enjoyed the two weeks’ vacation at the Jane 
Marshall Dodge Home, of which they havecbarge. Not the 
least attractive feature of the Home is the large play-room 
which has been erected for the children’s use on rainy 
days. 

—It was discovered before the morning service began at 
Trinity Church, Boston, that the large chandelier was 
loosened and in danger of falling. The audience was 
requested to remove to the chapel, where the Rev. Dr. 
Phillips Brooks conducted the services and delivered his 
sermon. 

—The reports of the parochial work of the Protestant 
Episcopal churches of New Haven show them to be in a 
prosperous condition. At the Church of the Ascension 
twenty-five have been confirmed during the year; at Grace 
Church, nine; Trinity Chapel, four ; St. Thomas’s Church, 
ten; Trinity Church, thirty-six; St. Luke’s Church, 
thirteen ; 8t. Paul’s Church, thirty-four ; St. John’s Church, 
twelve. The contributions to the church, especially to the 
home missions, show a most liberal spirit. 

MIDDLE STATES. 


—The Sing Sing Methodist Camp-Meeting is now hoiding 
its fifty-fifth session in the woods on Sing Sing Heights, 
N. Y. There are about eighty families present on the 
grounds, besides the many who come for two or three days. 
Great improvements have been made in the grounds during 
the past year. The preacber’s desk and the surrounding 
chairs have been painted. The New York Church Extension 
Society hold their prayer-raeetings in a comfortably fur- 
nished church, the gift of the Rev. Stephen Merritt, of New 
York. 

—The Young Men’s Christian Association of Brooklyn are 
having a most successfal summer. Special efforts were 
made for the summer season, not the least attractive of 
which is the Saturday Afternoon Rambling Club. New 
classes will be formed on October 1. Some members of 
the Association are conducting religious services two even- 
ings in the week at the Navy Yard. 

—The Fourth Universalist Society of Brooklyn, N. Y., will 
be assisted by friends in erecting a temporary house of wor. 
ship. 

—An Italian Young Men’s Christian Association has been 
organized in New York City. 

—The South Congregational Church of Brooklyn is about 
to erect a mission chapel on Fourth Place, at a cost of 
$5,000. 

—S8t. Thomas’s Episcopal Church at Bushwick Avenue, 
corner of Cooper Street, will be enlarged at an expense of 
$1,500, the congregation having outgrown its present accom- 
modations. 

* —Emanuel Baptist Church of Brooklyn, N. Y., will be 
opened, it is thought, on the first Sunday of the new year. 

—The Rev. Duncan McGregor is meeting with great suc- 
cess in his pastorate over the Carroll Park Methodist Epis- 
copal Church of Brooklyn. The trustees have found it 
necessary to enlarge this church to accommodate the in- 
creased number who attend. 

—A new Episcopal churcb, it is said, is to be erected at 
Little Neck, L. I. 

—On Wednesday, August 25, the forty-fourth annual 
Synod of the Evangelical Lutheran Church will be held at 
Pittsburg, Pa. 

—The North Reformed Church of Brooklyn is about to 
erect a six-thousand dollar parsonage. 

—8t. John’s Church, Parkville, L. I., bas jast purchased 
a lot of ground on the west side of the church, on which 
they propose erecting a permanent church building. When 
the new building is completed the present edifice will be 
used as a Sunday-school and guild room. 

—To the great regret of the Congregational chureh at Can 
andaigua, the Rev. 8. E. Eastman hasresigned. Thisaction 
is caused by ill health, which demands absolute rest. Our 
readers have had the pleasure of reading Mr. Eastman’s 
sermons, and can well understand the feeling of his people 
at the prospect of separation. 

—The Methodist Episcopal churches in Brooklyn are doing 
their part toward raising the sum of one miliion dollars 
for the missions of the Church. Chaplain McCabe will do 
more than his share iu working for the accumulation of this 
fund. 

—Memorial services in honor of John B. Geugh were held 
at Chautauqua on August 15. A tribute by the Rev. Dr. 
Theodore L. Cuyler was read by Dr. Vincent. Resolutions 
were passed in memory of the late Dr. Goodell, of 8t. Louis. 
Mention was made also of other promirent Chantauquans 
who have died during the past year. 

—The Central Congregational Sanday-school of Brook- 
lyn has made special efforts to maintain an interesting 
session during the summer. The Sunday-school lessons 
have been conducted by prominent clergymen and laymen. 
It was expected that the former pastor, the Rev. Henry M. 
Scudder, would conduct the exposition of the lesson for 
September 5; but, te the great sorrow of his many friends 
in Brooklyn, his health will not permit him to be present on 
that day. 

—The missions of Plymouth Church, the Mayflower and 
Bethel, formerly conducted their afternoon session as one 
class, the lesson being taught fromthe platform. This year 
they have maintained their separate classes, the teachers 





finding substitutes when they were to be absent for a period, 





This will, of course, prevent the disorganization that usually 
follows any change in method. The Westminster Presby- 
terian Sunday-school of the same city has this year, forthe 
first time, been kept open during the entire summer. The 
teachers in town have been most faithful in their attendance, 
and the Assistant Superintendent has brought to the sum- 
mer’s work a spirit of enthusiasm and deyotion that has 
forced @ success. 

—During the summer four congregations have united in 
worshiping inthe Reformed Church on the Heights—the 
congregation of Pilgrim Congregational Church, the First 
Presbyterian, with the two Reformed congregations; bring. 
ing together an audience worthy of the speaker, the Rev. Dr. 
A. A. Willits, of Louisville, Ky., whose pastorate will con- 
tinue until September. Another Western clergyman whose 
sermons are giving pleasure to the Brooklyn stay-at-home 
people is the Rey. Dr. Jobn A. Broadus, of Louisville, who 
is occupying the pulpit of Emmanuel Baptist Church. The 
Rev. H. M. Gallagher is filling the pulpit of the Marcy 
Avenue Baptist Church, where his old friends flock to hear 
him. The Rev. Louis de Cormis, recently of Lynn, Mass., 
is in charge of St. Ann’s Church on the Heights. He 
preaches every Sunday, to a large congregation, most 
acceptably. 

—An alarm of fire at Asbury Park on Sunday evening 
caused tremendous excitement, which resulted in the injury 
of several] persons. The large auditorium at Ocean Grove 
was filled, fully 8,000 people being present, when the alarm 
of fire was given. The audience became panic-stricken 
and rushed from the building, fighting to get places in the 
ferryboat. The same excitement prevailed in all parts of 
the Park. The fire was in a small ice-cream salooa, ard 
was extinguished before much damage was done. 


THE WEST. 


—The walls of the English Lutheran church {n cource of 
erection at Decatur, Ill., were destroyed in a cyclone. 

—The Rev. H. Olin Cady, pastor of St. Paul’s Methodist 
Episcopal Church, Chicago, Ill., preached his farewell ser- 
mon August 8. He has received an appointment to Western 
China. 

—The Kentucky State Convention of the Christian Chureh, 
which has just closed at Mount Sterling, shows that the 
church is making progress. Before dispersing, $605 was 
raised for missionary purposes, which brings the amount 
raised fur the year to $3,400. There was also contributed 
quite a sum of money for the erection of a church at Beatty- 
ville. 

—A new Methodist Episcopal church has been erected at 
Lake City, Michigan. 


MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 
CONGREGATIONAL, 

—B. P. Wing, pastor of the church at Freeport, Me, has 
received a call fromthe Third Congregational Church of Chico- 
pee, Mass, 

—Rando!ph Kendall died at the residence of hisson at Rowley, 
Mass., last week. He had been pastor of the Fourth Religious 
Soclety at Newburyport from 1837 to 1877. 

—J. E. Wright, of Goshen, N. Y., has received a call to the 
church at Berkley, Mass. 

—Sylvanus C. Kendall, pastor of the church at Ellington, 
Conn., has resigned, the resignation to take effect October 1. 

—Edward Day, of Webster, Mass., a recent graduate of 
Andover, has accepted a call to the church at Ludlow, Mass. 

— George B, Frost, pastor of the church at Oxford, Mass., has 
resigned to accept a call at North Dakota. 

—Frank N. White, pastor of the church at Hancock, Mich., 
will sail for Japan, as a missionary, in October. 

--O. B. Thurston, of Standish, Mich., has accepted a call to 
Rodney. 


—P. W. Sinks, of Berea, Ohio, has accepted a call to the Harper 
Avenue Church of Detroit, and will enter upon his duties Sep- 
tember 15. 

—C. H. Keays, of Grand Haven, Mich., has accepted a call to 


Oskaloosa, Iowa. 

—D. P. Breed, of Portland, Mich., has received a call to Orange, 
Kan, 

BAPTIST. 

—George A. Cleveland, of North Berwick, Me., has received a 
call to the church at Melrose, Mass. 

—L. M. Woodruff, of Ypsilanti, Mich., has accepted a call to 
East Saginaw. 

—G. D. Kaufman, pastor of the church at Lawton, Mich., has 
resigned. 

—C. C. Miller, pastor of the church at Starton, »ich., has 
accepted a call to Oxford, 

EPISCOPAL, 

--Edwin Gardner Weed was consecrated Bishop of Florida at 
Jacksonville, Fla., August 11. The attendance at the consecration 
was very large. 

—Charles Ferris, rector of St. John’s Church at Tuckahoe, 
N. Y¥., has resigned. The Rev. J. B. Neise has been called to fill 
the vacanoy. 

—J. Albert Massey, rector of St. John’s Church, Rochester, 
N. Y., died August 7, 

-—J. G. Baker, who has recently been in charge of Mount Olivet 
Mission, Philadelph'a, Pa , has recelyed a call to the church at 
Perkiomen, Pa. 

OTHER CHURCHES, 

—W.F. Dickerman, of Lansing, Mich., has accepted a call to 
the Universalist church at Hillsdale, Mich. 

—0O. F. Safford, of Cambridge, Mass., has accepted a call to the 
Universalist church at Webster. 

—George Charles Holis, one of the most prominent Lutheran 
clergymen in this country, died at Mount Vernon, N. Y., last 
week, 

Rufus M. Clark, who for elghteen years was pastor of the 
First Reformed Church of Albany, N. Y., died at Nantucket, 
Mass., August 9, in the seventy-fourth year of his age. He was 
a brother of Bishop Clark, of Rhode Island, and a man of liberal 
education and an eloquent preacher. 

George L Alrich, pastor of the Reformed Episcopal Church 
of the Redemption at Greenpoint, Brooklyn, N. Y., has resigned. 

—W. W. Jones, D.D., haying resigned from the Presbyterian 
eburch at Santa F6, N. M., will return to Philadelphia at once, 
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Sooxs AND GQlutHors. 


A HISTORY OF THE LAND QUESTION.’ 


About four years ago Shosuke Sato, a Japanese stu- 
dent, came to this country entirely ignorant of Eaglish. 
He is now Dr. Sato, and has written a book on our land 
question which shows that he has made himself master 
both of our language and our politics. There {s not {n 
the entire book the slightest indication that its writer is 
aforelgner. The style is clear and natural. The treat- 
ment indicates a wide acquaintance witb our political 
literature. The work is not brilliant either in manner 
or matter, but the lack of any bold originality is com- 
pensated for by sound judgment, both literary and politt- 
cal. The latest phases of theland question are discussed. 
The book is one of the Johns Hopkins University Studies 
in Historical and Political Sclence. Its timeliness {s 
creditable both to the author and to Mr. Herbert B. 
Adams, the editor of the series. 

The book opens with a general survey of the past and 
future of the question under discussion. The writer 
indicates his belief that the public domain is not yet 
done growing. He shows that the territory of the 
Republic is five times as great as it was a century ago. 
He discovers signs that ‘‘ Texas may not be the last 
annexation, and Alaska may not be the last purchase. 
The drift of political affairs may yet cause the union of 
two kindred nationalities” ina great Anglo-American 
Republic. He thinks that the Nation will not retreat 
from the liberal provisions of the Homestead Act, nefther 
will it, without a regret approaching dread, see the last of 
the public domain pass out of its hands. The necessity 
of having more land, combined with the advantages 
of more intimate commercial relations, will again make 
popular the old Democratic spirit that we must ‘‘own 
all that joins us.” In another part of his introduction 
the author draws comparison botween the agrarian 
laws of Rome and those of the United States. During 
the two months which have elapsed since his book was 
written, the s{milarity to which he calls attention has 
become still more marked. In Rome the Licinian law 
forbade any person to possess more than 350 acres of 
public land, and pasture more than a hundred head of 
cattle upon the same. A few weeks ago a law similar, 
but still more strict, was proposed in the American Con- 
gress by a conservative Senator. 

Very few people are familiar with the long polltical 
struggle which preceded the acquisition of the public 
domain by the Federal Government. The royal grants 
to several of the Colonies conceded to them, in general 
terms, all the lands lying west of them not incorporated 
in any other State. In 1763 a royal proclamation was 
issued by which these western districts were taken from 
the jurisdiction of the Colonies and set apart as ‘“‘ Crown 
Lands.” When the Revolutionary war broke out, the 
great “land States”—Virginia, Massachusetts, Con- 
necticut, New York, the Carolinas, and Georgla— 
treated this proclamation asa nullity, and claimed the 
boundaries assigned them under their old charters, 
This claim was vigorously protested against by Mary- 
land, which insisted that this western domain had been 
won by the common efforts of all the States, and should 
be the common possession of all. After years of con- 
troversy, the States which had little or no western land 
were induced to make common cause with Maryland. 
Whatever land claims they had were ceded to the Fed- 
eral Government. One State after another took this 
action, until finally, in 1786, the Nation found itself in 
possession of 250,000,000 acres of land. The public 
domain was then the common purse—the treasury of 
the Nation. 

The next important step in the enlargement of the 
public domain was the purchase, in 1813, of Louisiana, 8 
territory extending from New Orleans on the southeast 
to Oregon and Washington Tirritory on the northwest. 
We paid but $16,000 000 for the 756 000,000 acres which 
it contained. Forty years after driving this hard bargain 
with France we drove a s:ill harder one with Mexico. 
Dr. Sato does not enter into the right or wrong of this 
great land-grabbing operation. He leaves aside the 
moral and political aspects, and treats of our Texas and 
Mexico complications as simply a speculation. This is 
a good deal what the Government did at the time. Dr. 
Sato’s account of the financial condition of Texas when 
she declared her independence is interesting and even 
amusing. Here {fs an abstract from a report of her Gen- 
eral Council in 1835 : 

* Our finances arising from the receipt of dues for lands, 
as will appear on file in Mr. Gail Borden’s report, marked 
F, which were in his hands, are fifty-eight dollars and thirty 
cents. This money has been exhausted, and an advance by 
the President of the Council of thirty-six dollars. There 


1 History of the Land Question inthe United States. By Shosuke 
Sato, Ph.D., Special Commissioner of the Colonial Department 
of Japan, and Fellow by Courtesy, 1884-6, Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, Baltimore, (N. Murray, Publication Agent, Johns Hop- 
kins University.) 





were also several hundred dollars in the hands of Mr. 
Money, the alcalde of the municipality of Austin. Upon this 
money several advances have been made by Mr. Cochran, 
and probably will nearly cover the amount of money in 
the alcalde’s hands ; as such, you may consider that at this 
moment the Council is out of funds.’’ 


But Texas was rich in land, and she carried on her 
war by mcans of land grants. Theannexation of Texas 
and the treaty with Mexico added 400.000 000 acres 
more to our domain. Ia 1867 we made our last acquist- 
tion of all—that of Alaska. What is most interesting 
regarding this is that Charles Sumner declared that it 
wonld ‘‘ be recogn'zed by the world and accepted by the 
American people . . . a3 a visible step in the occupation 
of the whole North American Continent.” 

The discussion of the “ Administration of the Public 
Domain ” {s principally devoted toa consideration of the 
ordinance of 1787 incorporating the Northwest Terri 
tory. The author especially {investigates the authorship 
of the provision in consequence of which, in the words 
of Bancroft, ‘‘ Free labor kept its sleepless watch on the 
Ohio.” The question of authorship is not definitely 
settled, but it is the great Damocratic theorist, Jef- 
ferson, who seems to have been mainly responsible for 
its adoption. 

During the early part of our history our policy in dis- 
posing of lands was that of land sales for revenue only. 
The granting of milltary bounties constituted an im- 
portant part of the financial operations uf the Revolution- 
ary war. As early as August, 1776, Congress promised 
a land bounty to British deserters, chiefly Hessfan 
mercenaries. A month later it began to enlist men 
through the promise of land grants. After the war was 
over, the minimum price for public Jands was one dollar 
per acre. In 1796 it was changed to two dollars per 
acre. In early times, perhaps as much as now, the 
lands were bought in great quantities by speculators. 
Among these early speculators figured George Washing- 
ton. In those times, however, the lands were paid for, 
and the price was fixed approximately at the speculative 
value. Only gradually did the policy of land sales for 
the mere sake of revenue give way to land grants for 
actual settlement. The first step toward this was the 
passage of a series of acts for the rellef of settlers who 
were in arrears to the Government for a part of the 
purchase money for their lands. In 1820 the credit 
system of sale was abolished, and the price of lands was 
reduced to $1 25 per acre. In 1841 the Pre-emption Act 
was passed, which closed the market to all other pur- 
chasers save Only actualsettlers. Finally, in 1862, came 
the Homestead Law. 

The agitation for the measure began as far back as 
1833, when Evans began to agitate his land reform 
through a paper called ‘‘ The Radicals.” In 1839 Mr. 
Webster declared himself in favor of its leading features. 
In 1844 Evans advocated in the ‘‘ People’s Rights” the 
following principles: (1) Freedom of the public lands 
in Hmited quantities to actual settlers; (2) Cessation 
of the sale of public Jands to non-resident purchasers ; 
(3) The exemption of homesteads ; and (4) The restriction 
of the purchase of any other land to a limited quantity. 
A party called the Free-Soil Democracy appeared and 
took up the agitation of these ideas. This party rapidly 
became a great political power. In 1856 it became in- 
corporated in the new Republican party. In 1859a 
compromise homestead act was passed by Congress, but 
vetoed by President Buchanan because it involved a 
‘‘charity ” to the poor which would ‘ go far to demor- 
alize the people and repress the noble spirit of independ. 
ence.” The act which became law in 1862 was still 
more ‘‘ charitable” in its provisions. It gave to actual 
settlers one hundred and sixty acres of public land abso- 
lutely free of charge. It was a great step toward the 
realization of the programme advocated by Evans in 
1844. Dr. Sato considers it the crowning glory of our 
land legislation. 

In reference to the land legislation which is now re- 
quired, Dr. Sato is in complete agreement with Commis. 
sioner Sparks. THe says that all that was good in the 
Pre-emption Act has been embodied in the Homestead 
Act, and that ‘‘the pre-emption laws are now the hope 
of the land grabber, and are the land-swindler’s dar- 
lings.” He speaks of the repeated condemnation which 
the Timber and Desert Land Acts have received as being 
the source of fraudulent entries. He says that over 
one hundred million acres of the land granted to rail- 
roads ‘‘ ought to be recovered by the Government on 
account of non-fulfillment of various conditions stipu- 
lated in the grants, as well as in the interest of honest 
settlers.” The tracts involved are larger in area than 
New York, Pennsylvania, and Ohio combined. The 
Senate seems disposed to compromise, but the Nation 
cannot afford such a policy. The granting of public 
lands under the Homestead Act has been the best national 
solution of the social problem. The ‘‘right to work” 
which Bismarck talks about, this act grants. In the 
closing words of Dr. Sato, the Nation must immediately 
enter upon a policy of “‘ Reform and Recovery—reform 
of legal abuses, and recovery of the public lands from 
railroad “4 





THE ANTE-NICENE FATHERS.’ 


We must frankly say at the outset that this revlew is 
not written from the point of view of one who {fs spe- 
clally versed in patristic Mterature. Ha is a modern; 
he is more familiar with the Sons than with the Fathers ; 
he is more interested in what is, and {1s to be, than in 
what has been; he likes better to stand on the bridge 
and talk with the pilot than on the stern and cast the 
log. But he confesscs to an agreeable enjoyment, con- 
siderably enhanced by surprise, in some readings in these 
six handsome volumes. And there are more to come. 
The sixth volume contains the Fathers of the Third 
Century. It may be sald, too, in the outset, that in all 
externals this edition is entirely satisfactory; it is 
equally so in the scholarship of its editors, as their 
names sufficiently guarantee. There are good indexes 
to each volume, including one of texts referred to, so 
that this edition will serve in the minister's hands the 
purposes of a patristic commentary. We judge that for 
the ordinary English reader and student this is the best 
edition of the Fathers; so far the best that it fs likely 
to have no competitor. 

There are two uses of such a work as this: it may be 
used for polemics or for edification. The reader may 
go to it to post himself on the views of the Fathers on 
disputed questions in exegesis, or doctrinal theology, or 
church ritual, or Biblical criticism. Tle may go to It as, 
alas! the Bible is too often gone to, for ammunition to 
bombard an opponent, or for breastwork as defense 
against an opponent. Itis probably owing to the fact 
that this is a more common use of the Fathers that 
the Fathers are popularly thought to be dry and jutce- 
less, But this is not their only nor their highest use. 
These volumes, read in a docile spirit, not in that of 
scholastic research or dogmatic inquiry, yield a differ- 
ent, and {t seems to usa higher, fruft. Let the reader, 
for example, sit down some quiet Sunday evening and 
read the opening pages of Justin Martyr’s ‘‘ Defense of 
Caristianity.” Let him imbibe from these pages the 
situation of those early Christians, accused of the 
grossest licentiousness and the most flagrant crimes, of 
incest and infanticide and cannibalism ; let him see them 
condemned because of the name they bore, refused all 
opportunity for self-defense, tortured and slain without a 
trial; let him read the eloquent pleadings of this “old 
man eloquent ”—and eloquent in the noblest sense Justin 
Martyr certainly is—and then let him cloge the book, 
and in so doing draw the veil across the picture he has 
seen, and listen to the peaceful chimes of the church, or 
the voices of the mother and the children in sacred song, 
and if a new sense of the triumphant progress of Chris- 
tianity does not cheer his heart, and tears of awakened 
gratitude do not bedew his eyes, it must be efther be- 
cause, having eyes, he sees not, or, having a heart that {s 
hardened, he cannot feel. So reading it, he will not think 
the Fathers dry and juiceless, or hard and combative. 
He will feel the stir of their eloquence, and will rise 
from his reading with a new sense of the glory of Chris- 
tianity, and a new joy in the progress of humanity 
under the inspiration of its divine leader. The reading 
of these volumes will equally impress another truth upon 
him—the simplicity of primitive Christianity. He will 
ineensibly learn how much of modera theology and 
modern ritual is really modern—useful perhaps, perhaps 
true, but certainly not essential to Caristlanity—phbiloso- 
phy, not religion; human, not divine ; earth-evolved, 
notheaven-given. But this fs an aspect of patristic liter- 
ature {nto which we cannot enter here. We very heartily 
welcome this publication, and hope that it may be the 
means of arousing in the Protestant clergy and churches 
a study of primitive Christianity as interpreted by the 
Fathers, and so of bringing them nearer to the Christfan- 
ity of Jesus Christ. 





OUR COUNTRY.’ 


Puttlng a word of criticism at the outset respecting a 
volume which as a whole calls only for warm com- 
mendation, we express our regret that this volume is 
published by the American Home Missionary Soclety. 
We give expression only to impressions, not to certain 
knowledge, in saying that we doubt the facility of that 
Society to put it upon the general market. Its clircula- 
tion ought not to be confined to the Congregationalists, 
nor to the clergy, nor even to church people. We wish 
that it had been given to the public by a general pub- 
lisher, and that the Home Missionary Society had taken 
such edition as it could profitably use, Nor can we 
altogether escape the conclusion that the fact that it was 
to be published by the Home Missionary Society has 
given some color to the closing cbapter, in which the 


1 The Ante-Nicene Fathers. Translations of the Writings of the 
Fathers down to A.D. 8%. The Rev. Alexander Roberts, D.D., 
and James Donaldson, LL.D.. Editors. American Reprint of 
the Edinburgh Edition. Revised and Chronologically Arranged 
with Brief Prefaces and Occasional Notes by O. Cleveland Coxe, 
D.D. Authorized Edition. (Buffalo: The Christian Literature 
Co.) 

2 Our Country: Its Possible Future and its Present Crisis. By 
Josiah Strong. With an Introduction by Professor Austin Phelps, 
D.D. (American Home Missionary Society.) 
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author dwells unon remedies. He does not put too 
much emphasis on religious work, or on the truth that 
wealth belongs tothe Lord, or on the duty of consecrat- 
ing it to his service. But Home Missionary Societies 
are, after all, only one factor in the redemption of this 
country, though a very important one. We must sanc- 
tify something more than the contribution-box and the 
pulpit. We must put a genuine consecration, though 
not a ministerial, professional, or theological tone, into 
the press, into the schoolhouse, into every day’s con- 
duct of every day’s concerns, Christianity must not be 
concentrated, but pervasive. It must be leaven mized 
in the meal. We are very sure that our author would 
agree to all this—perhaps, indeed, he may say it ; but he 
does not say it with the fullness, the detafl, the empha- 
sis, with which he says, We must contribute to the 
Home Missionery Soctety. This last chapter gives to 
the whole volume a certain aspect of pleading for a 
society. 

But thie is the only criticlsm we havo to offer. Many 
of the facts which he has brought together here are 
measurably familiar to our readers. For some of them 
he acknowledges indebtedness to our columns. Others 
are new. But they all go to show, what we have con- 
stantly urged on our readers, that a great country ts 
subject to great dangers; that democracy is yet an 
experiment ; that our wealth, our resources, our popula- 
tion, our growth, all {nvolve commensurate problems 
and responsibilities. This volume is a storehouse of 
information. Mr. Gradgrind’s {nsensate appetite for facts 

ought to find itself satisfied here. And yet itis by no 
" means a mere storehouse of facts. Nothing is drier or 
generally more useless than a fact, given by itself, out of 
its relations, and without {ts significance interpreted, or 
at least indicated. Mr. Strong has a philosophic mind. 
He has shown as much skill in grouping his facts as he 
has painstaking In accumulating them. His book is not 
a set of isolated guns; itis a well-trained battery. He 
showe the danger from over accumulation and concen- 
tration of capital ; from the restlessness and discontent 
of labor; from the preponderance in many sections of 
foreign populations; from the growth and power of 
Mormonism ; from the aggressions of the I!quor traffic ; 
from the unchanged assumptions of Rome. And yet he 
is not an alarmist. He does not, indeed, show—as we 
wish he did—the grounds for hopefulness, and the ele 
ments of power in the organizations for human develop- 
ment in the United States. But he writes, not ina panic, 
but as one hopeful of victory, though certain that victo 
ries are never won without a battle. No one can read 
this little book without realizing that our country is 
something more than a place in which to make money ; 
and that the solution of the slavery question has not left 
us without other questions quite as large, and requiring 
quite as much patience and heroism and patriotism and 
earnestness of Christian consecration. We recall no 
recent volume which has so much packed {ato it of 
value for the minister, the editor, the teacher, and, in 
general, the patriot, as this little volume on ‘‘ Our Coun- 
try.” 





The Transfigured Christ. By Frank Wakely Gunsaulas. 
(Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) At sight one would 
perceive that this is a book of lectures wriiten 1o be 
delivered to a popular audience. One would also perceive 
that the author is a genuine orator. Bat his oratory some- 
times takes him captive. For its best effect the style would 
be improved by pretty severe pruning. Citations from nu- 
merous authors and poets and the copious footnotes indicate 
wide reading. Choate said of Webster that he ‘read well 
rather than much.’”’ More critical reading and incisiveness 
of thought would be to the advantage both of the listener to 
the spoken lectures and to the reader of them from the 
printed page. The disc'ples with the Master toiled wearily 
up the sides of Hermon; our author rises into the over- 
shadowing cloud as on eagle’s wings, They got a gleam of 
the Master’s transfizured glory, not because they were con- 
scious of his infinity, but because they were conscious of 
their own inspired humanity. The transitions are sudden 
and swift from the disciples and the “ visible crowd ’’ tothe 
‘invisible King,’’ and at times seem to leave one hovering 
intheair. Bat the work, as a whole, shows care in the prep- 
aration and keen insight in the thinker. It not only reveals 
genuine sympathy with the Gospel, but living communton 
with the Master ; the experience of one in whom ‘‘ the love 
of Love becomes the ruling passion of the heart ;” one to 
whom ‘the new heavens of thought have come, and under- 
neath the new earth of thought.’”? From beginning to end 
itis an elevated march of thought. Its pathway is ona high 
spiritual plane, There is real tonic in its atmosphere. 
Every page is suggestive. The work ia contained in eight 
lectures ; the first, on ‘‘ The Nature of Christian Thinking,”’ 
being introductory, the object being to show that ‘the nat- 
ural and supernatural coalesce’’ in the personal Christ. 
In this, as in the succeeding lectures, one here and there 
feels the need of clearness of thought because of the tend- 
ency to shoot swiftly out of the natural into the supernat- 
ural. The Transfiguration is treated too much from the 
skyward side, as an influx from the super2al, rather than 
as the flower and crown of the divine-human life that Jesus 
lived on earth. In the second and third lectures the 
‘‘time”’ and *‘ place”’ of the Transfiguration is treated ; then 
follows the ‘‘ Transfigured Christ ;”” inthe fifth and sixth 
the “ Appearance of Moses and Elias” {is discussed ; the 
seventh is ‘Jesus Only,” and the eighth is devoted to ** The 





Transfiguration and Resurrection.’’ In these brilliant and 
eloquent lectures there are terse and idiomatic phrases on 
every page which one likes to quote. ‘‘ We lose even Christ 
when he is no more than Moses to us.’’ ‘ The positive 
philosophy of the soul comes when this prophet and law- 
giver of humanity becomes its Lord and Saviour.”? ‘‘ No 
dream of Comte has ever outrun the fact in Christ Jesus.”’ 
‘Our age is wonderfully prophetic.”” ‘Every day the 
chemist, in his personal alliance with a natural order, sces, 
inside of that order, the operation of one law issue forth 
into another, at the touch of personal force.”’ ‘‘ Our 
modern Christianity flaunts its weakness in its ready accept- 
ance of patronage.’’ ‘‘ The Logos attaches every nook and 
cranny of the universe to himeelf.’”? ‘‘The mind finds a 
universe on its hand when it takes up anatom.”’ The work 
is issued in the publishers’ best style, and the volume will 
readily find its way to devout and thoughtful readers. 


Thomas Y. Crowell & Co.) There is great danger tothe 
spirit in the abundant activities of the present day. Many 
come to feel that they are of no use in the Lord’s kingdom 
except when engaged in some positive work. So reservoirs 
are neither built nor cared for, and the freshness and vigor 
of spiritual life is lost beyond recovery. Rest is often the 
noblest form of service. A vacation is the most productive 
part of life, for it feeds every other portion. Continued 
introspection may induce morbidness of spirit, but the ob 
servance of silent times is profitable to all. Retirement 
from the etrife to refresh and refill the spirit is the duty of 
every one. This volume of brief papers on suggestive themes 
will be a help insuch hours. Perhaps its best help will be in 
luring the soul away from the snarl! of the world to medita- 
tions over which the Lord will preside, from which the hu- 
man teacher will be dismissed. The silent forest into which 
the warble ofa bird has drawn one bestows its benediction 
when the liquid melody is forgotten in the new charm of 
silence ; so bird and forest are both to be blessed. The 
chapter on the Dead under the Theocracy is especially In 
teresting. The second part of the book treats of the Messiah 
in Heaven, the distinction between the church and the Mes- 
sianic kingdom, and the characteristics of the Antichrist 
which are now apparent inthe world. In the third part the 
revelations of God to men in the Messianic kingdom are 
shown to be connected with the appearing of the Risen Lord 
in glory ; andthediscussion of this period, which the author 
calls ‘‘ the true golden age of the world, for which the lofty- 
minded and pure-hearted ot all generations have longed, a 
time in which all that is noblest and holiest in man will be 
called forth, and all that is evil will be repressed,’’ with 
thoughts on the gathering of the Jews, the final jadgment, 
the new heavens and the new earth, fill six most interesting 
chapters. The author puts great emphasis upon the preser- 
vation of the earthly body in the resurrection, and in its con- 
tinuance he finds ‘‘a pledge that the earth, and, we may be. 
lieve, all material worlds, have their determined and per- 
manent place in the still unfulfilled purpose of God.”’ The 
reader may not be convinced of the soundness of all the 
positions which the author attempts to defend, but the study 
of the book will give wider views and profounder confidence 
in the single purpose and harmonious plan of God in mak 
ing himself known to the children of men. 


The latest additionto the already large literature of an- 
thology is a handsome yolume with the title /tepresentative 
Toems of Living Dvets, American and English, edited by 
Jeannette Leonard Gilder, with an introduction by George 
Parsons Lathrop. (New York: Cassell & Co. 8yo. $5.) 
The seventy writers, selections from whose poems make up 
this volume, are all living, and the book may therefore be 
said to bein some 3ense an epitome of the poetry of the day in 
the English language. The special interest which is attached 
to this collection lies in the fact that the poets have made 
their own selections, and that one discovers here, in the 
case of each writer, his or her personal feeling toward his 
work and personal judgment of its relative merit. As a 
whole, it will be found that the poets agree substantially 
with their readers in their jadgment of what is best in 
their work. In almost every case one finds here those 
verses by which the writer is, if not best, at least most inti- 
mately and affectionately, known. Dr. Holmes gives us 
““The Chambered Nautilus,’’ ‘‘Old Ironsides,’’ and ‘‘ The 
Voiceless ;’? Lowell, ** The Courtin’,”’ ** The Present Crisis,”’ 
‘‘What is so Rare as a Day in June ?’’ and an extract from 
“The Commemoration Ode ;’’ Browning, ‘ Clive,” ‘* Saul,” 
and *“* A Forgiveness ;"’ and in each case it will be found 
that the selections are as much in harmony with popular 
judgment as in these instances. Miss Gilder has done her 
work thoroughly and in a kindly spirit. The only criticism 
to be mate on the volume is that perhaps her hospitali'y 
has opened the door too wide, and admitted some persons 
into this select company whose inferiority is emphasized by 
the superiority of the peuple about them. This, however, 
is a misfortune which will be uncomplainingly endured by 
the victims. 


The Church Revived, By the Rev. J. W. Bonham. (New 
York : Thomas Whittaker.) The author has given an account 
in extenso of the mission movement in the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church, In doing this he has described the churches, 
the rectors, and the missioners, with extracts from sermons 
preached, and detailed the order of service and the results 
in different places. The style is very diffuse, and the story 
loses interest by much repetition. If condensed one-half, all 
would have been told to greater profit. But every true 
Christian is interested in this grand evangelistic work, and 
will read portions of the book with pleasure. 


Right Life. By Joseph A. S8eiss, D.D. (Philadelphia : 
J. B. Lippincott Co.) Twelve lectures and addenda of 
seven life incidents make up this volume. They are the 
effort of the author ‘‘to recall wanderers to an earnest, 
candid consideration of those great fundamental verities 





which they are diaposed to ignore or regard with suspicion, 
but without which life and our entire civilization must 
become a wreck.’”’ The Existence of God, Belief in God, 
Religion, Reason, and Revelation, as titles of a few of the 
chapters, indicate the intent and scope of the book. The 
author has published some speculations on which there has 
been wide difference of opinion among learned men, but 
few will combat the positions of this book, and all will hope 
that the laudable purpose of Dr. Seiss will be accomplished 
in its publication. 


LITERARY NOTES. 

—Hon. George A. Boker has nearly ready for press a yol- 
ume of about three hundred sonnets. 

—Henri Gré-ville (Madame Durand Gré-ville) contributes 
to the reviews in the current number of the ‘‘ Independ- 
ent.”’ 

—E. P. Roe’s fall novel, ‘‘ He Fell in Love with His Wife,” 
will appear simultaneously in New York, Canada, and 
London. 

—Robert Louis Stevenson’s dramatic study and story, 
“Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde,” is selling at the rate of a thou- 
sand copies a week. 

—Mr. 8. 8. Cox, our Minister to Turkey, has written for 
the September *‘ Wide Awake ”’ an article, richly illustrated 
from Turkish photographs, entitled ‘‘L’Enfant Terrible 
Turk.”’ 

—Messrs. Hubbard Brothers, the publishers of Ben: 
Perley Poore’s ‘‘ Social Keminiscences of Sixty Years in the 
National Metropolis,” expect to issue the first volume about 
August 25, 

—The first translation of Shelley’s works into French has 
just been made by an Alsacian named Rabb. It is a prose 
translation, and it is praised as a painstaking effort, 
although in one or two instances ‘the poet's meaning has 
been utterly misunderstood.”’ 

—The Fowler & Wells Co., of New York, announce the 
publication of ‘‘ The American Kindergarten and Primary 
Teacher.”” Well-known educators and writers on educational 
topics will contribute to its pages, and all phases of impor- 
tant questions relating to child culture will be discussed. 

—A. M. Bridgman & Co., of Boston and New York, an- 
nounce for immediate publication ‘* The Labor Movement; 
the Problem of To-day,’’ edited by George E. McNeill, who 
represented the Kuights of Labor before the Committees of 
Congress last winter. The character of the work is histori- 
eal. 

—The author of ‘Howto be Happy Though Married,” 
who is an English minister, finds that a book just. published 
anonymously in Paris under the title ‘* Doit-on se Marler 2” 
is a translation of his own volume. He is already anxious 
lest this circumstance lead to statements that ‘‘ How to be 
Happy Though Married”’ is a translation from the French. 

—The Inter-State Publishing Company, of Chicago and 
Boston, have issued a new edition of ‘‘ The Supplemental 
Dictionary,’’? by Right Rev. Samuel Fallows, D.D. It ts 
claimed that this dictionary contains nearly 35,000 words, 
phrases, and new definitions of old woras, not fuund in the 
latest editions of Webster’s or Worcester’s Unabridged. It 
is uniform in size and style with Webster's Unabridged, 
and contains 530 pages. 

—The September ‘‘ Century” will contain a paper on 
Liszt, which, while it has been for some time in preparation, 
happens to appear at a time when it will be read with un- 
usual interest. It is an account of a summer with Liszt at 
Weimar, written by one of his pupils, Mr. A. M. Bagby, and 
is full of interesting anecdotes and reminiscences. The 
accompanying illustrations include a frontispiece portrait 
of Liszt and a full-page picture of ‘the Master”’ seated at 
the piano, both engraved by Johnston. 

—‘‘The Browning Clubs are amusingly described,” says 
the New York ‘‘ Tribune,’’ ‘* by Mr. Arlo Bates in the Proy- 
idence ‘Journal.’ ‘The central and prime privciple of all 
these clubs,’ he says, ‘seers to be that a poem by Robert 
Browning is a sort of priz3 rebus, of which the solution is 
to be reached rather by wild and haphazard guessing than 
by any process of reasoning. ‘What does it mean” is 
always the first question, although to an ordinary and 
commonplace intellect it may appear perfectly obvious that 
it means what it says.”’ 

—A large volume comprising all the methods of church 
and Sunday-school work which have proven valuable in the 
experience of pastors is to be published by Funk & Wag- 
nalls. The Rev. Sylvanus Stall, cf Lancaster, Pa., the 
author of ‘‘ How to Pay Church Debts,’ has been engaged 
to compile this volume, and desires pastors everywhere to 
furnish him such plans and methods as they have success- 
fully used in enlarging the work of the Master in their own 
fields or know of elsewhere. 

—Whuile with us the ‘‘Japanese craze” is everywhere 
apparent in the introduction of Japanese costumes and 
numberless embellishments for the interior decoration of 
houses, it is curious to notice how the Japs are doing their 
best to ape us in their dress, their customs, and their meth- 
ods of bringing up and educating the rising generation. A 
description of Japanese life is running in ‘ Outing,’ and 
the August contribution of ‘‘ The Last Voyage of the Sur- 
prise’’ contains much that is interesting on this subject. 

—There was recently offered for sale in London a copy of 
James Granger’s ‘Biographical History of England,’ 
issued in three volumes in 1824, and extended to nineteen 
volume3. The additions comprise upward of 4,500 por- 
traits, viows, drawings, and autographs. Among them isa 
verse by Robert Burns addressed to Syme, accompanying a 
present of a dozen of porter, which reads as follows: 

**O had the malt thy strength of mind, 
Or hops the flavor of thy wit; 
‘Twere Drink for first of Human Kind, 
A gift that e’en for Syme were fit.” 
Jerusalem Tayern, Monday evening, (1794.] 
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_ 


Jnouirinc Rrienps. 


[Any sudscrider sending an inquiry on any subject to The Chris- 
tian Union, accompanied with a postage stamp, will receive a reply 
either through the columns of the paper or by personal letter. The 
answer will be given as promptly as practicable.) 


In your issue of July 29, a friend asks “how to keep off 
apts.” Let me testify. Last year my milk-room, where also 
much honey was stored, was invaded by an eager horde of black 
ants. It was deeply mournful, a highly exasperating sight. 
One of our beloved Hawaiian missionaries was visiting me, and 
told how the ladies of the Pacific Islands suffered from ants of 
all sizes; and how only they could protect their storerooms. 
Se, by her directions, I saturated candle-wicking in a tolerably 
strong solution of corrosive sublimate ; tied it tightly around 
the legs of tables, laid it snugly around the edges of shelves, and 
crowded it into crevices. Of course I had thoroughly cleaned 
every part of the room before using the poison, and took care 
that the cotton should not come in contact with any utensil 
used for food. I had at various times tried borax, tansy, alum, 
eto., with little success, but have never seen an antin my milk- 
room since using the poison. This sammer, however, I did, when 
storing my honey, again saturate the wicking in the corrosive 
sublimate and restore it to its place. I can imagine circum- 
stances which would make the use of the poison difficult and 
dangerous; yet a little planning would enable one to overcome 
the difficulty in good measure. It is often possible to find the 
point where the ants enter from the outside, and this could be 
plugged and then closely covered. BH. T.3: 

SovrTuport, Conn. 


I notice a question asked how to get clear of black ants. I 
read in a paper a year ago to get from the drugaist five cents’ 
worth of tartar emetic, moisten a small quantity and set on 
the closet, shelf, or wherever the ants appear, and they will 
leave the place. As the water dries out of the dish, add again, 
and thus keep the dish filled with water. I have found it effect- 
ual, using it for two summers, and have recommended it to 
others with the same effect. E. H. F. 

Norwa.k, O. 


A correspondent has asked for the address of “‘ The Open 
Window,” the magazine devoted to the interests of invalids. 
Address Mrs. M. L. Dickinson, 220 West Fifty-ninth Street, 
New York. 


Some dealers in provisions and groceries advertise themselves 
as dealers in “food products” In your opinion, is the word 
products properly used? 8. W. R. 

We see no reason why the compound word “‘ food-prod 
ucts,” meaning, of course, products suited for food, not 
products of food, should not: be admissible. The word 
“ products”? has come to be used by itself to mean that 
which is produced, as agricultural products or mechanical 
products, without a qualifying word to show the source of 
production. 


2. Is he still 
K. L. 8. 


1. Please tell me the name of “ Porte Crayon.” 
living? 8. Are his writings published in book form? 


1. David H. Strother. 2. Wethink not. 3. No. 


Will you kindly give me the latest theory in regard to the for- 
mation of coal? Do any scientists hold the theory that coal has 
not a vegetable origin? SUBSCRIBER. 

Crecoaorn, Nova Scotia 

Scientists are now substantially united in believing that, 
to quote Chambers’s Encyclopedia, ‘the rank and luxari- 
ant vegetation which prevailed during the carboniferous 
age grew and decayed upon land but slightly raised above 
the sea; that by slow subsidence this thick layer of vegeta- 
ble matter sank below the water, and became gradually 
covered with mud, eand, and other mineral sediment ; that 
then, by some slight upheaval of the sea bottom or other 
process, a land surface was once more formed, and covered 
with a dense mass of plants, which, in course of time, 
decayed, sank, and became overlaid with ealt and sand as 
before. At length thick masses of stratified matter would 
accumulate, producing great pressure, and this, acting 
along with chemical changes, would gradually mineralize 
the vegetable layers into coal.” 


A Charleston (S. C.) friend sends the following informa- 
tion for the use of the subscriber who recently inquired 
about the lives of Fin‘ lon and Madame Guyon: 


An excellent and very charming life of Fénélon by Mrs. H. L. 
Sidney Lear was published by Rivingtons in 1877. Messrs, Riv- 
ington also publish Fénélcn’s “ Letters to Men ”—1877; Féné- 
lon’s “ Letters to Women,” 1878. Fénélon’s * Christian Counsels” 
was published by Messrs. Longman in 1$72, and “ Selections from 
the Writings of Fénélon,” translated by Mrs. Follen, bas been 
published in Boston, fourth edition in 1841. In connection with 
Fénélon, the “ Life of Bossuet,” aleo by Mrs. H. L.S. Lear, should 
by all means be read. And I cannot too warmly recommend the 
** Life and Writings” of a kindred spirit— St, Francis de Sales— 
whom Dean Goulburn describes in his * Thoughts on Personal 
Religion ” as “ one from whose writings and life Christians of 
every communion may derive perhaps as much edification as 
can be bad from any other such uninspired writer.” 

I bave spoken of the author of some of the above books as 
Mrs. Lear ; lam not very sure whether it should not be Mr. Lear; 
but whether it be Mrs. or Mr., the religious world is indebted 
to ber or him fora great many excellent publications. 

All of the foregoing books can be had in New York from Scrib- 
ners, Duttons, Pott, or Young. 

The “ Life of Madame Guyon,” by Professor Upham, has been 
publisked by the Harpers in two volurr.es. 


“Constant Reader,’’ in The Christian Union of August 5, 
1886, will find the bymn beginning ‘‘ There’s a wideness in 
God’s mercy” in ‘‘ Spiritual Songs,’”’ page 81, No. 214. 

New Hampton, Ga. L. B. G. 


“Constant Reader,” in Christian Union of August 5, 
will find the poem referred to on page 55, or No. 149, of 
the Methodist Hymnal. It was written by Frederick W. 
Faber, a Roman Catholic priest, born in England in 1815, 


ASHLAND, O., Apgust 7, B.A. 8, 








“Isthis your hat or somebody else’s?"” ‘ Is this your hat or 
somebody's else?” Please state which of the above expressions 
is correct, and why. A.C. J. 

Custer, Va. 

Strictly speaking, as the word ‘somebody ”’ is a noun, it, 
and not the accompanying adjective ‘ else,’’ should be in 
the possessive case. But it is argued by those who use the 
first phrase you give that it is so uncommon a thing in Eng- 
lish for the adjective to follow the noun that ‘‘ somebody 
else”? may fairly be considered a compound word, though it 
is not customary to use the hyphen. Certainly we should 
not consider ‘‘somebody else’s”’ a very heinous grammat- 
ical error. 


Will you allow me to say to ‘C. H.O,” who makes in- 
quiry as tothe value of Wilford Hall’s ‘‘ Problem of Human 
Life,” that he will find a sufficient exposition and answer to 
its vagaries in an article published in the ‘“‘ Reformed Qaar- 
terly Review ”’ for July, 1883, under the caption of ‘‘ A Two- 
Edged Sword.’’ The article is by the Rev. J. S. Stahr, Ph.D., 
Professor of Natural Science in Franklin and Marshall Col- 
lege, Lancaster, Pa. If ‘‘ C. H. O.’’ will send seventy-five 
cents, with his post-office address, to the Reformed Church 
Publication Board, 907 Arch Street, Philadelphia, he can 
have a copy of the number of the quarterly referred to sent 
to him. A. J. H. 

ADAMSTOWN, Md. 


In a revival meeting held here recently, the following state- 
ments were made by the evangelist who did all the preaching, 
or nearly all: 1. * The reading of the Bible necessarily makes men 
better.” 2.‘‘ Under my ministrations the number of converts 
from the ranks of the openly wicked and abandoned exceeds 
that from among those who lead mora! lives in the ratio of 
three to one.” Is the first statement true? If the second is true, 
is it not an encouragement to lead a wicked and abandoned 
life? < M. 

1. No; nothing necessarily makes men better unless it 
be mixed with moral earnestness of purpose in the individ- 
ual. A man might easily read the Bible in such a man- 
ner and for such @ purpose that the reading would make 
him worse. 2. If the great mass of Christian converts were 
found in the ranks of the openly wicked, this fact would 
indeed be discouraging to the virtuous, and especially to 
virtuous parents; but the mere fact that a particular 
evangelist, Mr. McAuley, for instance, gathers most of 
bis converts from the openly wicked indicates only the ex 
ceptional character of the evangelist and his ministry. 


Will you please explain Matthew x., 28? What does the 
word “destroy” mean? If thereis to be no resurrection of the 
body, how can the body and soul of the wicked be destroyed in 
hell? W.M. W. 


In this passage, as in many others in the New Testament, 
there is an implication of utter destruction as the final 
punishment of the wicked. This is, however, only an im- 
plication, and there are other passages in Scripture which 
seem to imply a different view. 


Do you think a young man should be encouraged to join the 
Odd Fellows? The society undoubtedly has many advantages ; 
but do you not think there are disadvantages also? Can it be 
called a religious society ? The initiation is spoken of as a terri- 
ble ordeal. Will not some Odd Fellow, if this meets his eye, 
reply? This is only asked in good falth, and with a desire to 
advise for the best. G. T.C. 


We can only answer to this question that for ourselves we 
have never seen sufficient advantage in secrecy to counter- 
balance the disadvantages, and have never felt sufficient 
confidence in human nature to join any secret society. 


In the issue of May 27 you say : ‘It is reported that ninely- 
five per cent. of al! industrial and commercial enterprises come 
to bankruptcy.”’ ltisa poor rule that don’t work both ways. 
In your scheme for co-operation are the employees in the losing 
enterprises to share the loss, or are they to co-operate only when 
the business is successful? In co-operative arrangements are the 
employees to draw funds for support of themselves an d families 


out of the funds of the capitalist, and. if the business is unprofit- ' 


ble, he to pocket the loss, or, if profitable, divide up the gains? 
The theory of co-operation is attractive to the wage earner, but 
its practical results, on aay fair and just bas!s for both parties, 
might, in ‘‘ ninety five per vent.” of such arrangements, be far 
from satisfactory. ga. P, 

LEAMINGTON, England 

Of course, if workingmen share the profits they must also 
share in the losses; and this presents a very serious obsta- 
cle to the inauguration of profit-sharing by a single concern, 
when al] other concerns in competition with it are ona 
wage-paying basis. But it constitutes no objection toa 
gradual development of industrial enterprises into a form 
such as will give subsistence to the laborer, a moderate rate 
of interest to the capitalist, a certain sum to a reserve fund, 
ani the balance—which would be profit—to capitalist and 
laborer in some just and equal ratio. 








FACT AND RUMOR. 


A deed covering thirty-three pages of legal cap paper, 
averaging eleven words to the line and thirty-two lines 
to the page, thus containing 11.616 words, was recently 
recor jed in McIntosh County, Georgia. 


The wife of a prominent merchant at Ree Heights, 
Dakota, after a cross examination by attorneys as a wit- 
ness in a sult, became hopelessly insane, and has been 
taken to the asylum. Her husband thinks of bringing 
suit against the lawyers for damages. 


The deacon’s wife wanted to jot down the text, and, 
leaning over to her scapegrace nephew, she whispered, 
**Have you acard about you?” ‘* You can’t play in 
church !’ was his solemn, reproving answer ; and the 
good woman was s0 flustered that she forgot all about 
the text.—{Exchange. 





Vol. 34, No. 8. 


A professional beggar, it is said, died recently in Rio 
Janeiro, and left a fortune of £40000. A Rio journal 
remarks that the discovery should occasion no surprise, 
as it is well known that many of the beggars in that city 
are worth more than those who bestow alms on them. 
The same may be said of beggars else where, 





In Philadelphia, women make a good living as pro- 
fessional ‘‘lampers.” They contract to call each day, 
and trim and keep in perfect order the lamps of the 
household. The metal, the chimneys, the shades, and 
the wicks are kept immaculate, and the oil fresh, and 
the relief tothe average housekeeper more than compen- 
sates for the slight fee required. 


In speaking of the progress of the Church in India, 
“Church Bells” says: “ Astriking—though some fancy 
it a small—token of religious Improvement {s the estab- 
lishment at Bombay of Mrs. Radhabal as a bookseller 
and stationer. This is the first time that a respectable 
Hindu widow has ventured to carry on business in her 
own name since the laws of Manu were written, three 
thousand years ago.” 


An English chemist has found a way for turning to 
account the practically illimitable quantity of seaweed 
that the ocean eupplies, or at least as much of {t as may 
be desired. He bolls the weed with carbonate of soda, 
and treats the filtered solution with sulphuric acid, 
obtaining from it in this manner a substance that has 
more viscosity than starch, or even gum-arabic, and that 
can be profitably employed in stiffening various textile 
fabrics. 


An official return just issued gives some interesting 
Information about the manufacture of playing-cards in 
England. At present there are nineteen manufacturers 
in the United Kingdom, who pay a license of 203., and 
who produced 800,000 packs last year. This did not 
meet the demand of the English card-player, so half as 
many again were imported from Austrian and American 
makers. The stamp duty imposed on those cards is 
now a fairly important source of revenus. Last year it 
amounted to nearly £15 000. 


A novel flower has been found on the Isthmus of 
Tehuantepec, at the San José hacienda, some twenty- 
two leagues from the city of Tehuantepec. This floral 
chameleon has the faculty of changing its colors during 
the day. In the morning it is white, when the sun is at 
its zenith it is red, and at night it is blue. This red, 
white, and blue flower grows on a tree about the guava 
tree, and another peculiarity of this flower is that only 
at noon does it give out any perfume, 


A man has been ill-requited in Parls for an act of 
courage. Another man had thrown himself into the 
Saint-Martin Canal to commit sulcide, and was drown- 
ing, when a stranger leaped into the water and brought 
him safely to the bank. The bystanders dragged the 
stranger, much against his will, to the police station, in 
order that his courage should be recorded, when the 
officer on duty recognized in him a clockmaker named 
Collivaire, who was wanted by the police for extorting 
money by passing himself off asa detective. 


According to a writer in a French industrial journal, 
the greatest inclination on any European railroad worked 
by ordinary locomotives is on the two miles between 
Enghein and Montmorency, near Paris, being forty five 
feet in the thousand, or an angle of 2° 35’. Grades of 
thirty-five feet to the thousand, or two degrees, are found 
on several roads. The grade of the Simplon road, the 
highway over the Alps with the least slope, {s only three 
degrees to the thousand, the maximum slope that can be 
traveled on a highway belng set down as 132, or seven 
and one-half degrees. 


The provisions of the German Accident Insurance law 
render insurance compulsory for all Jaborers and officials 
with anincome of less than 2 000 marks ($500) employed 
in mines, factories, and shipyards, as well as masons, 
carpenters, stone cutters, and laborers employed on 
roofs, in wells and chimneys, and engaged in all pur- 
suits involving the use of steam. All concerns employ- 
ing regularly ten workmen are considered factories. 
Excluded from the provisions of the law are artisans 
following any of the professions not enumerated above, 
and, for the present, agricultural and railway laborers. 


The Prussian State raflways have for some time past 
employed women as guards at crossings. In order to 
enable the male guards to give their whole attention to 
the good condition of the roadbed, the service has been 
divided into two parts; namely, track and crossing 
service, While the former is only done by men, the 
latter, consisting chiefly of the closing and opening of 
the bars and the lighting and sweeping of crossings, is 
done by women—in most cases elther the wives or 
widows of guards. On the passing of trains these 
women, having black and whitescarfs round thetr waists 
and arms, and holding a flag in hand, are to stand at the 
crossing. Their daily wages are from 50 to 75 pfennigs 
(124 to 19 cents United States currency), 
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THE WAR BETWEEN GOOD AND 
EVIL. 


You observe how intensely interesting 
life becomes when it resolves itself into 
oce long and fierce combat between the 
intelligences and their forces that make 
for the right, and those which are ranged 
to resist it. The man who is absorbed in 
his own personal interests and ambitions 
knows nothing of it ; for he does not rec- 
ogniza avy forces opposed to him outside 
the epherc of his own mundane hopes and 
fears. He struggles blindly with events, 
as the sailor does with the elements, caring 
only for his own cargo, and making only 
for his port of destination. But he who, 
divested of all personal inclination, enrolls 
himself in this mortal life in the host of 
those who, from unseen realms, are com- 
bating for the universal good, begins soon 
to be conscious that there are rival influ- 
ences at work, who use the base passions 
of earthly men with which to frustrate 
that grand endeavor; and they finally 
get to perceive a certain method in the 
operations of both sides, and to recognize 
the fact that the success of the side on 
which they are fighting must depend 
upon the strength of the altruistic sen- 
timent which animates the combatants ; 
for in proportion to that depends, in 
its turn, their receptivity to the di. 
vine impulse under which they combat. 
Hence it often happens that we who are 
engaged intelligently in this strange war- 
fare find ourselves impelled to adopt a 
course of action the ultimate bearing of 
which is concealed from us. Often it is 
even difficult for us to justify our acts 
to ourselves on any principle of common 
sense; Often we really belleve we are 
struggling to accomplish a purpose which, 
after we have failed, we find did, in fact, 
achieve another and altogether differ- 
ent result, the meaning of which now 
becomes clear, though it would have been 
impossible of achievement except under 
the mask of another design. Io other 
words, we are constantly making feints to 
deceive the enemy, and are ourselves kept 
in ignorance at the time that they are 
feilnts; but as we come, in the course of a 
long experience, to be more familiar with 
the divine tactics, and to recognize the 
marvelous operation of the laws which 
govern the forces at work on both sides, 
we become ove:whelmed at the magnitude 
of the struggle ; and as our lives become 
wholly devoted to it, we recognize in 
every minute detail which affects them 
its bearing upon the vast issues at stake, 
and are at once crushed by a sense of our 
own insignificance and uplifted by the 
stupendous consideration that no one is 
too insignificant to affect, by his own per- 
sonal effort, the destiny of that whole 
human race of which he forms a minute 
fractional part.—[From ‘‘ Masollam; a 
Problem of the Period,” by Laurence 
Oliphant. 








PRIZES FOR THE BEST ARTICLES 
FOR CHILDREN. 


CONGREGATIONAL 8. 8. & PUB. SOCIETY. 


The ** Well-Spring” offers the following prizes 
for short articles, to be received before Nov. 1. 
PRIZE FIRST. 

For the best religious story for children from 
twelve to fifteen years of age, not over twelve 
hundred words, $30. 

PRIZE SECOND. 

For the best instructive article, not over six 
hundred words, $20. 

PRIZE THIRD. 

For the best religious short poem, not over 
three verses, $15. 

PRIZE FOURTH. 

For the hest story for young children, not 
over rour nundred words, $10 

All articles not receiving the prizes will be 
retained at the discretion of the committee for 
publication and payment when published. 

All who wish to have their MSS. returned, or 
who wish to receive acknowledgment of accept- 
ance for publication, will send a stamped and 
directed envelope, otherwise no acknowledg- 
ment or return will be made 

Only one MS will be received from the same 
person for the same prize, and each MS. must 
be plainly marked with number of the prize for 

which it competes. Send MS. to Editor “* Well- 
Spring,” Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 








HARPER’S 
NEW MONTHLY 
MAGAZINE 


(No. 436) 


FOR SEPTEMBER, 1886, 
CONTAINS: 


Ferdinand Barbedienne. 
(THE FATHER OF ARTISTIC BRONZE.) 
By Tueoporg L. Cutty. With Ten Illustrations ; 


Workingmen in the British Parliament. 
By Epwarp Brown, F.L.8. With Thirteen Por- 
traits. 


Short-Horn Cattle. 
By Lewis F. ALLEN. With Eleven Illustrations ; 


Their Pilgrimage. Pzurt VI. 
(LONG BRANCH, SARATOGA, AND LAKE GEORGE.) 


By Cuar_Les DuDLEY WARNER. Richly Lilustrat- 
ed by C. S. REINHART; 


Old Salem Sea-Captains. 
By Tuomas W. Hiaarnson. With Twelve Ilustra- 
tions ; 


Springhaven. Part VI. 
By R. D. Birackmorg. Beautifully Illustrated ; 


Brother Angelan. 
A Cholera Story. By Haro.p Freperic. IIlus- 


Wordsworth’s Sonnet 
‘* PLACES OF WORSHIP.” 
Illustrated by ALFRED Parsons ; 


Social Studies. Ill. Railway Reforms. 
By Dr. Rionarp T. Ery. 


United States Docks and Navy-Yards. 
By Rear-Admiral Epwarp Simpson, U.S.N.; 
The Home Acre. Part Vil. 


(STRAWBERRIES.) 


The Central Engine of the Solar System. 
By Ricwarp A. Proctor ; 


The End of a Love Match. 
A Yankee Story. By Jou D. Wuirine; 


Editor’s Easy Cha!r. 
By Grores WiLiiaM CouRrris. 

Anniversary Celebrations {n America: Some Re- 

cent Examples: Springfield, Providence, and 

Albany.—Personal Conviction and the Will of 

the Majority. —A Woman Receivesa Doctorate 

from Columbia —A New England Sabbath.— 

Mr. Gladstone in the Recent Campaign. 


Editor’s Study. 

By Wriu1am Dean Hows. 
Dostoievsky’s Latest Novels—The Story of 
Dostoievsky’s Life in the “Revue des Deux 
Mondes "—Why American Fiction should be 
Cheerful.—Vernon Lee’s ‘“ Baldwin.’’~— The 
Memoir of Mrs. Edward Livingston —General 

Badeau’s “ Aristocracy in England.” 


Monthly Record of Current Events, 


Editor’s Drawer. 
Conducted by Cuaries DupLEY WARNER. 


HARPER’S PERIODICALS. 


Per Year: 
HARPER’S MAGAZINE...............+++..$4 00 
HARPER’S WEEELY ............--....0055 400 
TEAR BARBAR.........cccsccccccccccecs 4 00 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE.............. 2 00 


HARPER'S FRANKLIN SQUARE LI- 
BRARY (One Number a week for 52 
NIN 66 6 o.55'9:3:6 6:6 3.0000ccoeenae cece 10 00 


HARPER'S HANDY SERIES (One Num- 
ber a week for 52 weeks)...... piewrneces 15 00 


Postage Free to ali subscribers in the United 
States or Canada. 


Remittances should be made by Post-o mM 
oamvidtanmune: aa 


When no time is specified, subscriptions will be 
begun with the current number. 


@™ HARPER’S CATALOGUE, eomprising 
the titles of between three and four thousand 
—" will be sent by mail on receipt of Ten 





Published by HARPEB & BROTHERS, New York. 


Three Notable Novels. 
The New Man at Rossmere, 


By MRS. J. H. WALWORTH, 


Author of ** The Bar Sinister,” “* Without Blem- 
=,” ‘ Old Fulkerson’s Clerk,” “*Scruples,”’ 
etc , etc. 


1 VOL., 16mo, EXTRA CLOTH, PRICE, $1.26. 


“The cordial welcome given to this writer's 
previous works argues well for the reception of 


her new volume, which far exceeds h ° 
ing books in interest.” 7 oan 


As Common Mortals. 


A NOVEL. 
1 VOL., 16mo, EXTRA CLOTH. PRICE, $1.25, 


“Written with great wer.”—[J 
Commerce, New York. - (Journal of 


“A strong story, the interest of which deep- 


= with every chapter.”—[Home Journal, Bos- 
n. 


“In many reepects a remarkable book, in all 
respects @ most readable one.’’—({Buffalo Ex- 
press. 


The Magic of a Voice. 


By MARGARET RUSSELL MACFARLANE. 
1 VOL., 16mo., CLOTH. PRICE, $l. 


“The work is so completely Germaneeqt 
that It reads almost like a translation ‘of ion 
Wister: but it is so far better than anv transla- 
tion that It reveals the very heart of aristocratie 
lifein Germany, threngh the personal experi 
ence of one—a young American !udv—who has 
heen at home by marriage in the schloseso graph- 
ically de-cr'bed in her pages. The scene {s Jaid 
in the north country of Mecklenburg, among 
several families of distinction, and, though the 
story {s pre-eminently of qniet movement, it is 
interfused with so many pathetie and dramatic 
situations that the attention of the resder is 
closely held. while the author continnes to por- 
trav actual life with the detail and accuracy of 
a Melssonier. The style is crisp and unaffected.” 
—[Mary E. Donag, in Literary Life. 














CASSELL & COMPANY, Limited, 
739 and 741 Broadway, New York, 


THE ROYAL SINGER. 


EMERSON, 
THE BEST OF ALL! 





Teachers of Singing Schools who examine th 

last of Mr. Fmerson’s sertes of poten gp Ln 
hooks, will generally concede that it is, in some 
degree, superior to any of its predecessors. The 
elementary exercises, the graded easy tunes for 
peartien. oe part sones or gives. and the church 
unes anthems, and chants, all excel . 
than oe arrange ment. ts, cel in their selee 

th its hanptly chosen title, good and interes 

o— and ong soon Fey Ae character, aoe 
@ ground for hope that it will be - 

jb tome the “‘ favorite 


READY SEPTEMBER Ist. 
Price, 60 cts.; 36 per dozen. 


PARLOR ORGAN GALAXY, 


A good and large collection of Reed O: 
selecte1 and arranged by W. F SuDpe a eel 
Marches, Galops. Waltzes, Rondos, Schottiachea 
ete.,and 17 popular sengs, covering 96 sheet music 
size pages, yet sold for the very low price of 50 cts. 


Remember our superior new Sunday-Sch Sor 
Rook, Songs of Promise (35 cts.), ad = High 
School Song Book, Song Greeting (60 cts.). 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston, 


C. H. Drrson & Co., 867 Broadway, N. Y. 


Unchangeable Black Stockings, 


The Robinson dye can 
| washed like white son 








Never fade,nor grow rusty. 
Do not stain nor crock skin 
or clothing. Ladies’ Lisle 
and Cotton Hose, 50 cents 
to81.50 per pair. Children’s 
50 cents to te Sent b: 
mail, postpaid. Cotton and 
Lisle Hose dyed for 25 cents 
per pair. 


~ E. ¥, PECK & CO., 


Tieyvan® 9 Broadway, 
Bet. Wth and 2ist Sta., 
New York City. 
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TAINTOR’S 
GUIDE-BOOKS. 


ILLUSTRATED WITH MAPS AND WOOD CUTS. 
Price 25 Cents Each, by Mail. 
CITY OF NEW YORK. 
Containing a description of and directions for visit 
ing the Public Buildings, etc., Street Directory, 
Travelers’ Directory, and Map of New York. 
SEASIDE RESORTS. 
Atlantic Coast, from the St. Lawrence to the Gulf. 


HUDSON RIVER ROUTE. 

New York to West Point, Catskill Mountains, 
Albany, Troy, Saratoga Springs, Lake George, Lake 
Champlain, Adirondacks, Montrea! and Quebec. 
SARATOCA ILLUSTRATED. 
Gaide to Saratoga Springs, with maps and wood cuts. 
ERIE RAILWAY ROUTE. 

New York to Watkins’ G'en, Rochester, 
Chautauqua, and Niagara Falls, via Erie Railway. 
NEW YORK TO SARATOCA, BUF- 
FALO AND NIACARA FALLS. 


Via Hudson River and New York Central Railroad. 


NEWPORT ROUTE. 

New York to Boston, via Newport and Fall River. 
Descriptions of Newport and Narragansett Bay. 
NEW YORK TO WHITE MOUNTAINS. 


Via N. Y. & New Haven and Connecticut River R. R, 


NORTHERN RESORTS. 
White Mountains, Lake Memphremagog, Green 
Mountaius, Lake Champlain, Sheldon, Montreal and 
Thousand Islands. 
PENNSYLVANIA COAL RECIONS. 
New York and Philadelphia to Easton, Bethlehem, 
Delaware Water Gap, Mauch Chunk, Scranton, Harris- 
burg, Williamsport and Elmira. 
NEW YORK TO PHILADELPHIA, 
BALTIMORE AND WASHINCTON, 


Containing a complete description of the City of 


Washington. 

SARATOCA MINERAL WATERS. 
DIRECTIONS FoR Usina: By W, O, Strmzman, M. D. 
Atove Guides sent, postpaid, on receipt of 2he. each. 

For sale by Newsdealers and Booksellers. Published by 

TAINTOR BROTHERS & COMPANY, « 


18 and 20 Astor Place, New York. 


THE GLAD REFRAIN 


18 OUR 
New Sunday School Song Book. 
Only @25.00 per 100 Copies. 


Oe Ee 


BIGLOW & MAIN, New York & Chicago. 
REMINGTON 


Standard Typewriter 








- Does thrice the work of the pen, and relieves the 


G writer from 
fatigue. At- 
tention is 
called to the 
increased ex- 
cellence of 
ie this incom- 
parable ma- 

Stas » chine. Buy it 
with the privilege of returning it unbroken at 
any time within thirty days (.0 D. for full price 
paid if not absolutely satisfactory in every re- 
spect. 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 
839 Broadway, New York. 


UNMOUNTED 
PHOTOGRAPHS 


Of Ancient and Modern Works of Art, embrac 
ing reproductions of famous original Faintings, 
pp oo ene pene ee ane ay in — 
iv 
qateicaze ay Pp! ae over 7,000 su 
SOULE PHOTOGRAPH Co,, 
338 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


ELSON’S 


Sunday School Boeks and Cardz 
Approved by al! Evangelical Denominations 
Sunp ror CaTatocux. 


T, NELSON & SONS,42 Bleecker S*., 4.¥ 


















Venetian Crapes, imitating by their 
Priestley trade mark. 


Simpson, Crawford 


PRIESTLEY’S NEW SILK-WARP FABRICS, 


Of the same materials as the Henriettas, comprise Crépe Cloth, with a fine woven, 
crape-like surface ; Maria Theresa, resembling rich corded silk, falling in stately folds ; 
weave the effect of Courtauld's Crape ; and Camel 
Hair, the softest and most luxurious of fabrics, yet firm in texture and effective in 
drapery. None genuine unless rolled on a yellow “ Varnished Board,” which is the 


They are for sale by all the principal dealers in the large cities, and in New York 
City by Lord & Taylor, Stern Bros., Jackson’s Moursings Store, B. Altman & Co., 
Simpson, Le Boutillier Bros., and others. 
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PERRY & G23 Sat 






Buffalo 





For rapid writing and 
“ngrossing. Wil! write as 
smoothly as a lead pencil. Sem. 
7 nt for trial on 
receipt of return postage, 2 cts 
Ask for Card No. 14 % 


Ivison, Banewan, Tarton, & Co,, 
Sole Agents. 753 B’war, N.Y. 
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MUSIC AND ART. 


Miss Amy Fay, whose book, ‘ Music Study in Ger- 
many,” made ftself favorably known in the musical 
world four or five years ago, and who was, during the 
days of her student life in Germany, frequently at the 
house of Liszt, bas been writing for the ‘‘ Evening Post,” 
of this city, several interesting letters, in which she gives 
her recollections of various visits to the home of the late 
composer. Her reminiscences reveal the charming per- 
sonality of the genial old man both in the capacity of 
master and of friend, and it is not difficult to see, from 
reading her descriptions of the famous “‘ lessons” in the 
“torture chamber,” as she tells us the music-room was 
often called in jest, why, es an artist, he was regarded 
with blind adoration and worship by his pupils. Speak- 
ing of a late visit to “ the little nest” in Welmar, Miss 
Fay writes: ‘‘ Liezt did not himself play in the lessons, 
as he formerly did. I suppose he felt unequal to the 
effort. One day, however, he played Beethoven’s great 
C minor sonata for violin and plano with Anna Senk- 
rab, and that was indeed something wonderful to hear. 
Her tone was full of soul, and his accompaniment was 
simply seraphic/ The Adagio of this sonata has been ar- 
ranged ssa hymn tune, and is often sung in our churches, 
so that I had a holy association with it. Liszt played 
the opening measures of it by himself, and it seemed 
as if everything good and beautiful in him were coneen- 
trated inthem. Oue could only call such playing a divine 
exhalation, in which the piano, considered as an instru- 
ment, was entirely annihilated. Ashe played, his youth 
seemed to come back to him, and all the old captivating 
expressions chased themselves over his face. Now an 
arch look from his deep-set eyes, then a flashing smile 
thrown to whomever could catch it, anon a look of un- 
dying pathos and tenderness! Every one in the room 
was kept in a state of breathless expectation, and eyes 
and ears were strained alike not to lose a tone or a 
look.” 

While speaking of Miss Fay, it occurs to us that we 
recently saw an announcement to the effect that she was 
contemplating a concert tour through the West, An 
artist who has had so extensive and creditable am adver- 
tisement as her book has been for her, to sey nothing of 
her actua] abilities, is sure of a hearty reception wherever 
she may choose to go, be it East or West. 





A paragraph like the following reads very curiously 
when one happens to run over it just after having read 
the obituary notice of the individual mentioned, as we 
did: ‘‘ Last week was a serious one for Franz Liezt. 
Marianne Brandt brought us the cheering news that the 
grand old master had lost the sight of one eye and was 
losing the sight of the other. He has also some disease 
which is fatal. By the time this issue is read we shall 
have heard that both eyes are bright and the sickness 
only imaginary.”—[Chicago Index. 


While talking with a musical friend one evening 
recently, and listening betweentimes to Neuendarf’s 
admirable orchestra at the Central Park Summer Gar- 
den, he spoke of the lack, in the present outlook over 
the field of music, of any of the great men who, like 
Liszt in our time, and like the musical giants of an 
earlier day, towered head and shoulders over their fel- 
lows, by whom they were looked up to as to divinities. 
Counting out those names which form a link between 
these giants of a former day and the men of less heroic 
mold of our own time, and with the name of Liszt the 
link is almost, if not quite, severed. We ran hastily 
over the names of ‘‘the moderns” without, however, 
stopping at more than two names whose owners seemed 
at all likely to be known in history as men of mighty 
genius, or to be called among their fellows as “‘ master,” 
with the reverential affection which his followers were 
wont eo to address Liszt, or, in an earlier day, Haydn. 
Rubinstein, of course, and Johannes Brahms were the 
exceptions; but among the very younger men who 
shall be the Liszt of fifty years hence? Neither of us 
made any attempt to answer this question ; but, curiously 
enough, as if in reply to it, the day after there turned up 
in some chance reading this little item : 

**T am not hopeful for the future. It seems tome as 
if a time is coming for music which will be like that of 
8 great portion of the eighteenth century for painting— 
an sge in which great composers and great virtuos! will 
both be wanting. RUBINSTEIN.” 
Thus Rubenstein forecasts; and to have him so foretell 
the future gives an additional touch of hopelessness to 
the outlook, which, to the pessimist, is bitter in the 
extreme. a 

Madame Nilsson recently received a wedding present 
from Queen Victoria, consisting of a photograph of her- 
self ina carved oxidized silver frame. An irreverent 
Western exchange thus good naturedly comments on the 
episode: “‘ How delighted Christine must have been ! 
At $3 per dozen for photographs, and $1 50 for frame, 
the gift must be worth about $2. The Queen, however, 
considers’a copy of her face as the greatest boon to be 








A monument of Bellini, by the sculptor Balzico, was 
recently unveiled at Naples. It stands on the Piazza 
San Pletro a Majella, opposite the Conservatory, and is 
pronounced a very fine work of art. The pedestal shows 
the figures of Norma, Amina, Giulietta, and Elvira. 





Regularly as the summer comes round, there appears 

with it, just at this special period, when heat is most 

oppressive and work most irksome to the forlorn and 

unwilling “ stay-at homes,” the letter in the daily paper 

from the efthusfastic Bayreuth pilgrim, who dwells with 

enthusiasm upon the wonders of the Wagnerlan temple 

of the music-drama in a manner calculated to turn the 

head of the steadiest plodder, and convert him intoa 

rank communis!—that is. if he happens to be a music 

lover, has never been to Bayreuth, and has no prospect 

of ever getting there—which, of course, means meney; 

or rather the lack of it. However, if he is generous, he 

will be glad for the man who has had the good fortune 

to “‘get there” (one nowadays has to quote slang to 

show that he doesn’t mean it as such), and will enjoy 

with good grace the lucky pilgrim’s account of his own 

enjoyment of the visit to this nineteenth century temple 

of the Muses. Parenthetically, to our readers, that is 

what we have been obliged to do this year; and as we 

fancy that many of our friends are in like plight, we 

quote herewith for them a paragraph or two from a very 

interesting letter from an enthusiastic pilgrim’s account 

of the festival of this season, which sppeared in a recent 

issue of the New York ‘“‘ Evening Post :” 

‘* The audience was one that would have gladdened 

Wagner’s heart. After the lights had been turned down 

there was not a stir or sound to be heard except the 
occasional tinkling of the little silver bells on the brace- 

lets of some ill-bred fashionable ‘ladies.’ Even at the 
close of the first and second acts the audience respected 
Wagner’s wishes by abstaining from any attempt to call 
the artists before the footlights. At the end of the last 
act, however, the whole storage battery of enthusiasm 
was discharged at once; though even here the artists 
would only allow the curtain to be raised while they 
retained their position in the final tableau, refusing to 
mar the illusion by coming before the footlights and 
making an undramatic modern bow of thanks. The 
Bayreuth method of displaying enthusiasm is based on 
the thermometer of silence : the more a scene is appre- 
ciated, the more profound stillness reigns in the house ; 
and there were places in ‘ Parsifal’ where it seemed as 
if breathing itself would be an offense against one’s 
neighbors. 

‘*During the performance of ‘ Tristan und Isolde,’ 
which followed two days after ‘ Parsifal,’ this Wagner- 
ian etiquette was not quite so strictly observed—not only 
because ‘ Tristan,’ being a secular drama, does not call 
for such reverential silence as the quasi ecclestastic 
‘ Parsifal,’ but also because the majority of the audience 
consisted of a party of Viennese, who ha’ been brought 
here on a special excursion train. The Viennese, being 
the most musical people in the world, are irrepressible 
in their enthusiasm, especially when listening to Wagner 
or Strauss, whom thelr liberal taste allows them to ad- 
mire equally—each in his sphere. Consequently, every 
act of ‘ Tristan’ was applauded frantically, though even 
here the artists respected Wagner’s wishes, and refused 
to be seen after the fa)l of the curtain, before the end. 
The enthusiasm of the audience was fully justified, for 
a grander performance of Wagner's love-drama has 
perhaps never been given. I have always regarded 
‘Tristan’ as Wagner’s most inspired work, and two of 
New York’s leading Wagnerites, who previously con- 
sidered ‘ Die Muistersinger’ his supreme effort, admitted, 
after yesterday’s performance of ‘Tristan,’ that I was 
right. In front of me sat two Frenchmen, who kept 
muttering to one another, ‘ C’est mervellleux, c’est mer- 
veilleux !’ and there can be little doubt that if ‘Tristan’ 
were to be produced in New York next winter, as has 
been intimated, it would attract as many crowded audi- 
ences as ‘ Die Meistersinger’ did last year.” 








GOSSIPY HISTORY.’ 


VERYBUDY is more interested in facts than in 
fiction. Fiction is more generally read, but this 
is because it treats of characters not in the mass but as 
individuals, not on state occasions but in private life. 
On public occasions we all do pretty much what is ex- 
pected of us, but in private life we show our real char- 
acter. Ben: Perley Poore, the old Washington corre- 
spondent, has prepared a book which lends to history 
some of these more interesting characteristics of fiction. 
It is chatty and breezy, and the stories told of historical 
characters are generally significant and interesting, 
The following sketches, taken from the advance sheets, 
will serve as illustrations : 
HENRY CLAY'S SUAVITY. 
Mr. Blair had been the partner of Amos Kendall in 
the publication of the Frankfort ‘‘Argus,” and they had 


1 From Perley’s** Reminiscences of Sixty Years in the National 


both deserted Henry Clay when they enlisted in the 
movement which gave the electoral vote of Kentucky to 
General Jackson, and joined in the cry of “‘ bargain and 
corruption” raised against their former friend. It is 
related that the first interview between Clay and Blair 
after this desertion was a very awkward one for the lat- 
ter, who felt that he had behaved shabbily. Clay had 
ridden over on horseback from Lexington to Frankfort, 
in the winter season, on legal business, and on alighting 
from his horse at the tavern door found himself confront- 
ing Blair, who was just leaving the house. ‘‘ How do 
you do, Mr. Blatr?” inquired the great Commoner, in 
his silvery tones and blandest manner, at the same time 
extending his hand. Blair mechanically took the ten 
dered hand, but was evidently nonplussed, and at 
length said, with an evident effort, ‘‘ Pretty well, I thank 
you, sir. How did you find the roads from Lexington 
here?” ‘‘The roads are very bad, Mr. Blair,” graciously 
replied Clay, ‘‘ very bad ; and I wish, sir, that you would 
mend your ways.” 

‘* AUNT RACHEL,” PRESIDENT JACKSON'S WIFE. 
Before leaving his rural home in Tennessee, Genera] 
Jackson had been afillcted by the sudden death of his 
wife. ‘‘ Aunt Rachel,” as Mrs. Jackson was called by 
her husband’s personal friends, had accompanied him 
to Washington when he was there as a Senator from 
Tennessee, She was a short, stout, unattractive, and 
uneducated woman, though greatly endeared to General 
Jackson. While he had been in the army she had care- 
fully managed his plantation, his s!aves, and his money 
matters, and ber devotion to him knew no bounds, Her 
happiness was centered In his, and it was her chief destre 
to smoke her corncob pipe in peace at his side. When 
told that he had been elected President of the United 
States, she replied, ‘‘ Well, for Mr. Jackson’s sake I am 
giad of it, but for myself Iam not.” A few weeks later 
she was arrayed for the grave in a white satin costume 
which she had provided herself with to wear at the White 
House. 

JACKSON'S INAUGURATION, 

After the installation of John C Calhoun as Vice- 

President in the Senate Chamber, the assembled digni- 
tarles moved in procession through the rotunda to the 
east front of the Capitol. As the tall figure of the Prest- 
dent-elect came out upon the portico and ascended the 
platform, uplifted hats and handkerchiefs waved a wel- 
come, and shouts of ‘‘ Hurrah for Jackson !” rent the afr. 
Looking around for a moment into ten thousand up- 
turned and exultant human faces, the President-elect 
removed his hat, took the manuscript of his address from 
his pocket, and read {t with great dignity. When he 
had finished, Chief Justice Marshal admin{stered the 
oath, and as the President, bending over the sacred 
book, touched it with his lips, there arose such a shout 
as was never before heard in Washington, followed by 
the thunder of cannon from two light batteries near 
by, echoed by the cannon at the Navy Yard and at the 
Arsenal. The crowd surged toward the platform, and, 
had it not been that a ship’s cable had been stretched 
across the portico steps, would have captured their be- 
loved leader. As it was. heshook hands with hundreds, 
and it was with some difficulty that he could be escorted 
back to his carriage and slong Pennsylvania Avenue to 
the White House. Meanwhile, Mr. Adams, who had 
refused to participate in the pageant, was taking his usual 
constitutional horseback exercise when the thunders of 
the cannon reached his ears and notified bim that he was 
again a private citizen. The broad sidewalks of Penn- 
tyivania Avenue were again packed as the procession 
returned from the Capitol. ‘‘ Inever saw such acrowd,” 
wrote Daniel Webstertoa friend. ‘‘ Persons have come 
five hundred miles to see General Jackson, and they 
really seem to think that the country is rescued from 
some dreadful danger.” Hunters of Kentucky and 
Indian fighters of Tennessee, with sturdy frontiers- 
men from the Northwest, were mingled in the throng 
with the more cultured dwellers on the Atlantic slope. 

On their arrival at the White House, the motley crowd 

clamored for refreshments, and soon drained the barrels 
of punch, which had been prepared, in drinking to the 
health of the new Chief Magistrate. A great deal of 
china and glassware was broken, and the East Room was 
filled with a nolsy mob. At one time General Jackson, 
who had retreated until he stood with his back against 
the wall, was protected by a number of his friends, who 
formed a living barrier about him. Such a scene had 
never before been witnessed at the White House, and 
the aristocratic old Federalists saw, to their disgust, men 
whose boots were covered with the red mud of the un- 
paved streets standing on the damask satin-covered 
chairs to get a sight at the President of their choice. 








Paper, a trade periodical tells us, is about to revolu- 
tionize another branch of industry, which is no less a 
one than the making of gentlemen’s headgear. By 4 
new process of manipulation, bats more serviceable and 
finer than anything now on the market are made of 
wood pulp. They are impervious to water, and not 








conferred upon mortals.” 


Metropolis,” (Hubbard Brothers.) 


wanting in flexibility. 
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LIVE POEMS, 
Pe 

GREYSTONE, AUGUST 4, 1886. 
[From the Boston Transcript.} 

Once more, O all-adjusting Death ! 
The nation’s Pantheon opens wide ; 

Once more a common sorrow saith 

A strong, wise man has died. 


Faults doubtless had he. Had we not 
Our own, to question and asperse 

The worth we doubted or forgot 
Until we stood beside his hearse ? 


Ambitious, cautious, yet the man 

To strike down fraud with resolute hand ; 
A patriot, if a partisan, 

He loved his native land. 


8o let the mourning bells be rung, 
The banner droop its folds half-way ; 
And let the public pen and tongue 
Their fitting tribute pay. 


Then let us vow above his bier 
To set our feet on party lies, 
And wound no more a living ear 
With words that death denies. 
—([John G. Whittier. 


WHAT RULES THE WORLD. 
[From the American Israelite } 
They say that man is mighty, 
He governs land and sea, 
He wields a mighty scepter 
O'er lesser powers that be ; 
But a mightier power, and stronger, 
Man from his throne has hurled, 
‘* For the hand that rocks the cradle 
Is the hand that rules the world.” 


In deep, mysterious conclave, 
*Mid philosophic minds, 
Unraveling knotty problems, 
His native sphere man finds ; 
Yet all his ‘‘ics’’ and ‘‘ isms”? 
To heaven’s four winds are hurled, 
**For the hand that rocks the cradle 
Is the hand that rules the world.” 


Behold the brave commander 
Stanch ’mid the carnage stand, 
Behold the guidon dying 
With the colors in his hand; 
Brave menthey be, yet craven 
When this banner is unfarled : 
‘* The hand that rocks the cradle 
Is the hand that rules the world.” 


Great statesmen govern nations, 
Kings mold a people’s fate ; 

But the unseen hands of velvet 
These giants regulate. 

The iron arm of fortune 
With woman’s charm is purled, 

** For the hand that rocks the cradle 

Is the hand that rules the world.”’ 


THE NEW ATLANTIS. 
[From the Nineteenth Century.| 





Patience | God’s House of Light shall yet be 
built, 
In years unthought of, to some unknown 
song, 
And from the fanes of Science shall her guilt 
Pass like a cloud. How long, O Lord, how 
long ?— 


When Faith shall grow a man, and Thought 
a chiid, 
And that in us which thinks with that which 
feels 
Shall everlastingly be reconciled, 
And that which questioneth with that 
which kneels. 


And that true Book—the lovely dream is o’er 
Which saw it shelter’d well beneath the 
palm, 
Sent by a saint from some mysterious shore, 
Its tiny frigate floating o’er a calm. 


No vessel bore it to a sacred isle, 
No magic kert it from the salt sea spray, 
It had no perfect charm of Grecian style, 
No shaft of glory heralded its way. 


Yet, peradventure, shall diviner seem 
The chronicle of a severer truth 

Than all the fabulous coloring of the dream 
That tinted it so richly in our youth. 


And yet, for all the puzzle of the lines, 
All the discordant copies stain’d with age, 
A more miraculous lore it intertwines, 
A grander Christ looks radiant from its 
page. 


For all the stammering of those simple men, 
A fourfold unity of truth they reach ; 
Drops as of light fall from their trembling 
pen, 
And Christ speaks through them with a 
tenderer speech. 


And through alltime our Father’s faith shall 
speed, 


And the old utterance be sent abroad, 
And eastward chanted rise the changeless 
creed— 
O Light from Light, O very God from God! 


But for the New Atlantis—for the Church 
Where faith and knowledge heart-united 
dwell— 
I think it lies far off beyond our search, 
Enfolded by the Hills Delectable. 
—(William Derby and Raphoe. 








WEDDING JOURNEYS. 


Here are some sensible words from ‘‘ The 
Catholic Review :” 

The question of wedding jonrneys {s 
like many others in that {t has been thor- 
oughly discussed, conclusively settled, and 
laid away among the things which have 
been finally passed upon and can bother 
us no more—but the world continues to 
actas if the decision had been exactly the 
opposite. Theoretically, it is ridiculous 
that when people have determined to settle 
down and have a fixed home and estab- 
lished methods for life, they should begin 
by going away, and passing the first weeks 
of this new life in a hurried and breath- 
less rushing about, as if the only joy were 
in ceaseless motion and continual change. 

With the logical aspect of the matter, 
however, we shall not now concern our 
selves. We havein mind a case which is 
constantly repeating itself ‘‘ in our midst,” 
and which we believe to be of suffictent 
practical importance to warrant a little | © 
attention in our columns. 

Suppose the case of a young man who 
works hard and earns his own living as 
a clerk, a plano-tuner, a salesman, or in 
some other respectable occupation ; who 
has lived carefully, laid by a few hundred 
dollars, and feels that he can at last afford 
to get married. His bride is a young 
woman in his own walk In life, who has 
been accustomed to living comfortably, 
but economically ; and upon this reason- 
able and healthy basis their plans for mar- 
ried life sre laid. Nine times out of ten 
they go far to wreck the whole affair sim 
ply by a wedding journey. In the first 
place, they both purchase expensive 
clothes, They are married with consider- 
able state; and if they were to stop with 
that, and go from the church at once to the 
home and begin housekeeping, they 
would find that a serious inroad had 
already been made upon their savings. 
But that is not the programme by any 
means. From the church they ride ina 
carriage to the railroad station. There 
they take chairs or a whole compartment 
in a parlor car, and make straight for the 
nearest big city (unless they are New 
Yorkers they come to New York as a 
matter of course), and there they put up 
at the largest and most expensive hotel. 
Then begins a life of pleasure and sight- 
seeing. They do as the people about them 
do, and for a week or two they live as if 
they were millfonatres The money that 
the young man has drawn from the bank 
melts away like snow in the sun, but as it 
is his wedding journey (or his bridal tour, 
as It 1s the fashion to call {\), he feels bound 
not to consider the expense. When the 
close of his vacation approaches he finds 
it necessary to send for the rest of his sav- 
ings to get home with; frequently these 
are all spent, and he has to borrow. 

When the young couple return and take 
up life in their new home, how does the 
matter present itself ? They have lived, 
for a week or two, as rich people live. 
They have had a taste of luxury to which 
they were unaccustomed, and they are 
recalled to the realities of their former 
mode of life—the life of careful econ- 
omy, of thrift and self-denlal, which is to 
be theirs for the future. But they are at 
a tremendous disadvantage. In the first 
place, they must be more than human if 
they do not think with regret and longing 
of their brief taste of luxury, ease, and 
splendor ; and if husband and wife are 
perhaps lacking in sturdy strength of 
mind and not fortified by a Christian con- 
tentment with their state in life, discontent 
and repining and envy are almost sure to 





cloud their happiness. The details of 
their narrow, domestic life, which would 


naturally be accepted as a matter of course 
and as a part of their common happiness | 
will be found dull, sordid, and distasteful 
because so different from the life of which | 
they have had a fleeting glimpse during | 
their wedding journey. 

To this unhappy result {s too often to 
be sdded a more serlovs practical conse- 
quence in a load of indebtedness, for not 
only are the savings of years thus reck- 
leasly squandered fora few days’ pleasure, 
but, as we have sald, in very many cases 
the money which pays for a little prolong 
ation of the indulgence is borrowed, and 
has to be repaid by painful economies, 
extending over many months and years. 

In a word, the evil is a double one. 
The young people begin their married life 
= of tune and spoiled for true rationa! 

ot ee in it; and, moreover, they have 
such a price for a few days of an 
artificial and, for them, wholly unsuitable 
existence, that they are heavily handi- 
capped in the early _ of their race, and 
it is very fortunate if even their children 
do not feel for years the evil effects of 
thelr parents’ ylelding to the tyrauny of 
custom in the matter of a ‘‘ wedding 
jvurney ” 


The Most Successful PREPARED FOOD 


FOR NEW-BORN INFANTS, 


It may be used with confidence when the 
mother is unable, wholly or in part, to nurse 
the child, as a safe substitute for mother’s milk 

... other fvuod answers so perfectly in such 

t causes no disturbance of digestion, 
and" ‘will be relished by the child. 


In CHOLERA INFANTUM, 


This predigetted and easily assimilated Food 
will surely prevent fatal results. 


FOR INVALIDS, it is a Perfect Nutrient in 
either Chronic or Acute Cases. 


Hundreds of physicians testify to its great 
value. It will be retained when even lime- 
water and 'r = is rejected by the stomach. In 
dyspepsia, and in all wasting diseases, it has 
proved the most nutritious and palatable, and 
at the same time the most economical, of Foods, 
There can be made for an infant 


150 MEALS FOR $1.00. 


Sold by Druggists—25c., 50c.. $1.00. 
Ga A valuable pamphlet on * The Nutrition 
of Infants and Invalids *’ free on application. 
Weis, Ricnarpson & Co, Burlington, Vt. 
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The only perfact s stitute * for Mother’s 
mitk,. At uable ¥, no! era infantum 
and Teething. A pre-4 ed food tor Dys- 
ponrics, Consumptives, on nvalescents. 

erfect nutrient in all Wastii2 Piseases- 
Requires no cookin c whe Care 
and Feeding of infan we: I i oe 
DOLIBER, GOODALE & CoO on, Mase, — 

Two houses exactly alike in a‘f 
ferent places need to be differently 
painted to go well with the different 
andacape around them. Try our 
pure colors, $1.35 Age gall The 
cheapest. The Be You'll say #0. 
The F. J. NASH wre o ).. Nyack 
Roc kland ¢ Or Y. Interesting 


Circulars Free. If your dealer re 
fuses you these govocs apply to ue 
direct, 








BOOK AGENTS WANTED for 


PLATFORM ECHOES 


or LIVING TRUTHS FOR HEAD AND HEART, 


By John B. Gough. 


Fils last and crowning life work, brim full of thrilling *ter= 


est, humor and path« 8. right, pure. and good, fui} of 
“laughter and tears.”’ it sells at 5. signet alt. To it is added 
the Life and Death of Mr. Gough Rev. LYMAN AB- 
BOTT. 1000 Agents Wante« ‘Men and Women. @100 
to $2004 month made. of Distance no hindrance as We 
give Ertra Terms and Pa ei yhts Write for circulars te 
A. D. WORTHING TON io CO., Martiord, Coun, 


1 Send SIX Cents 
for a sample 
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Rube: A hael, M 

Pee ene, | Rap scrnde | and Pair of Cuffs. 
Indispensable and economic al fur hot weather. 
Made of cloth, and are completely REVERSIBLE. 
Correct styles. Perfect fit. Address, stating size, 


REVERSIBLE COLLARCO., 27 Kilby Street, Boston, Mass, 


» Jas. L ein w sae ne 
W. Va.. and get “‘ The It yusewife’s Book of Labels 
for Preserves and Jellies, Gummed and rerforated,”’ 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE GERMAN PROBLEM AGAIN. 


10 the Editor of The Christian Union: 

DEAR Sin —Your editoria! on my article, by which I 
repelled your attack on German-American mission 
schools and seminaries, compels me to write once 
more to you. Being myself editor of two papers, pub- 
lished—think of it !—-by the noble and truly evangelical 
American Tract Soclety in behalf of the German 
people of this country, in the German language, Iam 
full of work myself ; but as I do not want to be misrep- 
resented before your readers, and as the question at 
issue is of great importance, as you will concede, I take 
the liberty to address you again on this subject. 

In the first place, allow me to say, in all kindness, that 
you misrepresent me before your readers by writing in 
your editorial (The Christian Uaion, No. 6, page 3), 
that I want ‘the permanent and large endowment of 
separate schools for the training of German-speaking 
ministers.” The ‘ permanence and the largeness” of the 
endowment of which you speak here is of your own 
invention, and imputed to me without any warrant 
whatever. Please read my article once more, and see 
whether you find any justification there for imputing to 
me a desire to have a “ permanent endowment of sep- 
atate schools.” Nothing of the kind. I simply say: 
“As Jong as immigration lasts, as long as there are 
German souls—I mean hundreds of thousands of Ger- 
man souls—longing for the Word of God, we ought to 
provide for them cheerfully, I{berally.” As long as 
there is the want we must supply it. I myself do not 
believe in the permanence of these schools. The more 
the German element is absorbed by the American— 
& process which is going on rapidly, promoted especially 
by our public schools—the more these schools will be 
transformed into exclusively Ameiican institutions. 
You can see this natural process of transformation 
in the theological seminaries at Gettysburg, Pa., and 
Philade)phia, In the charter of the German Theological 
School of Newark, N. J., the provision has even been 
made by the founders for this emergency, that if the 
want of a German theological school ceases to exist, the 
property will go to the American Presbyterian Church 
and its institutions. So you see, dear sir, that we in 
Bloomfield do not think nor dream of the permanence 
of our school. We know that we are only ad tempus, 
that we are morituri. I have the honor of being one of 
the professors of the last-named iastitution. The more 
we labor here, with a self-denial which {fs certainly un- 
heard of in American churches, the more we know that 
the education of good, Christ-loving, spiritual, and able 
ministers for the perishing German masses in this coun- 
try is an absolute necessity for a Christian ‘‘church at 
work ;” and the more we see that by this method of 
doing missionary work results are reached by the 
church which were unknown before, the more it must 
grieve us to read in your paper the sentence of death : 
non licet vos esse. Just in this form it reminds us of 
what the Romanseaid to the Christians of the first three 
centuries. D-ar Editor, I hope what I have said on the 
supposed permanence will console you. Take, then, 
courage. We Germans know that we will not live 
always as Germans in this country. We know that our 
German language will sooner or later give way to the 
Eoglish. We know that our German-American sem! 
narles wil! not be permanent, and we find consolation by 
clinging to our Lord, whose mercy endureth forever ; 
but the more we know that our language and natfonality 
must die and wil! die out here, the more keenly we feel 
the wrong to kill us before our time comes. 

As little as a “‘ permanent” endowment of German 
theological schools in this country have I advocated a 
large endowment of them. I wrote: ‘‘ We oughtto pro- 
vide for them cheerfully, liberally.” I did not think of 
alarge endowment when I wrote this. I meant we 
ought to provide forthem in a cheerful and Itberal spirit, 
or in the Christian spirit of cheerful liberality. The 
first adverb I used (cheerfully) explains the other (liber- 
alls) Having lived myself, as a Presbyterian minister, 
in Newark, N. J, for years on a salary of $600 a 
year, and knowing full well on what scanty salaries 
my dear German brethren in the ministry have to live ; 
knowing, moreover, that the yearly expenses of a whole 
German theological seminary are not as high as the 
salary of one American minister in New York, I do not 
think for one moment of an endowment which could in 
any way becalled “large.” No, sir; if such a German 
theological institution has only the tenth part of the in- 
come of one of our American seminaries, it is enough. 
We Germans are used to do three times as much work 
as avn American professor, for the third or fourth part of 
his salary, and we do it cheerfully, knowing that our 
Lord had even Jess than we bave. 

As 1 do not want either permanent or largely endowed 
schools, so I do not want schools separating German 
and American Christians, but schools in which true me- 
diators of the two nationalities are educated. In most 
of our German theological seminaries—as in Bloomfield ; 





Dubuque, Iowa; Berea, Ohio; Rochester, N. Y.—lect- 
ures are given in Eoglish and in German. The careful 
and thorough study of the English is required, and it 
is expected that a graduate will be able to address an 
audience also in the Eoglish language. Besides this, our 
students are msde fully acquainted with American 
institutions, American church life, American views 
and American principles. Tous we do not bulld up 
a partition wall between Germans and Americans, but 
we prepare, in the only effective manner possible, 
the way for harmonizing fully and permanently 
the two nationalities into one Christian brotherhood. 
Nothing is, therefore, more remote from the truth than 
the idea that by our German theological schools Ger- 
mans and Americans will be permanently separated. 
The very opposite is the case. Iam very glad to learn 
that the brother who made the attack on our German 
theological schools bas been engaged, in a parish in an 
essentially foreign American city, to bring the Gospel to 
foreign populations. But Iam sorry that he does not 
state distinctly what success the policy advocated by 
him to give the Gospel to foreign populations, not in their 
own language, but in good English, has had. Iamsure 
that, if his method was applied, it had very little. But, 
as he speaks in such a mysterious, general way, I cannot 
examine the facts in his case. But here are facts, sir. 
Why have our Methodist brethren founded among the 
Germans of this country so many hundreds of evangell 
cal churches ? It was because they had a German theo- 
logical school at Berea, Ohio, where they educated young 
German Christians and fitted them out for this work. 
Without this school they would never have accom. 
plighed what they have accomplished. And the same 
may be said of the Baptists, the United Evangelical 
Church, the Reformed Church, and the Lutheran Church 
of America. Their German theological schools at 
Rochester, N. Y., at St. Louis, Mo., at Sheboygan, Wis., 
at Naperville and Mendota, Ill. are the true causes of 
their success in mission work among the Germans, And 
why has the Presbyterfan Church, large and powerful as 
it is, for a long time done so little among the Germans ? 
Because we had for a long time no school to educate 
young men and fit them out for this work. 

It would be very profitable reading for you, Mr. 
Editor, if you would see what Dr. Nast, the father of 
German Methodism, has written on this point in refuta- 
tion of your article, in the ‘‘ Christian Apologete,” No. 
81, p. 4. He understands your article exactly as I under- 
stood it and stiil understand it. Would you. now 
charge him, too, as you charge me, with nothaving “‘ read 
with care” your article? Of Hegel, the philosopher, 
it is said that he once declared: ‘‘Only one of my 
hearers has understood me ”—he meant Dr. Rosenmanz, 
of Kdaigsberg—‘‘ and this one, alas! has misunderstood 
me!” Would you be willing, sir, to claim to write 
in ‘‘so carefully guarded and mysterious utterances,” 
incomprehensible to common mortals, as old Hegel ? 
You use, as an argument in favor of your theory, ‘‘ the 
experience of Oberlin and Chicago Seminartes,” but 
very unfortunately, I think. The Congregational 
church, whose seminaries you mention, has done, com 
paratively, very little missionary work among the Ger. 
mans of thiscountry ; in fact, nothing that could be com- 
pared with the great mission work of the Methodist 
church. Why? Because it had not the men to do it. 
And why had it not the men? Because it had noschool 
to fit them out for this work. This mistake has at last 
been discovered, and at Chicago at least a partial attempt 
is made to correct it by giving instruction and lectures 
to German students in the German language. That 
young men coming from these Oberlin and Chicago 
Seminaries have excelled others coming from German 
theological schools we have not yet learned. Indeed, 
the mission work of the Congregational church among 
the Germans of this country is something almost un- 
known. There would be force in your reference to 
Oberlin and Chicago Seminaries if you could show that 
the missionary results of the Congregational church are 
greater and better than those of other churches having 
German theological schools. As it is, it proves nothing 
but this fact—that the other churches, which have done 
infinitely more than yours, were right, and the Congre 
gational church {is only right in awakening from the 
slumber and dreams of old prejudices, and attempting 
at last to follow a little the good example set to it by 
other churches. 

At last you have reference to the Chinese, saying : “It 
is difficult to see any more reason for founding a separate 
seminary to prepare men to preach the Gospel in Ger- 
man to Germans in America than for establishing a sepa- 
rate seminary to prepare them to preach it in the Chinese 
tongue in China.” When I read this, sir, I was com- 
pelled to think that Dr. Nast, who, in his article, charges 
you with being ‘‘ stone blind,” is almost right. Pardon 
me for thinking 80a moment. I do not make charges; 
I simply want to correct errors, to establish the truth, 
and to further the good cause of Christ's kingdom. But 
allow me to ask the very pertinent question: Do you not 
see the immense difference between the millions of 








Chinese in China and the millions of Germans in Amer. 


ica? If millions of Chinamen were living in our land, 
threatening its most sacred institutions, imperiling its 
future, going over by the thousand to the § oclalists, An- 
archists, and Atheists, and commencing by their speeches 
and papers to wage a war of annihilation against 
the Christian religion, most certainly the man would be 
right, would be a Christian and a patriot, who would 
rise and cry out: ‘‘ For God's sake, let us found at once 
a Chinese theological school in which we can tratn young 
Chinese for these millions, to bring them the Gospel of 
Jesus Christ. As the difference between the Chinese in 
China is so immense, your analogy fal's to the ground. 
You could convince by it only people who do not think 
for themselves. 

In conclusion, I would say this. I do not doubt that 
you, Mr. Editor, mean well, and that you have the wel- 
fare of our dear country —which is my dear country. too, 
if you will allow me to say—very much at heart. But I 
believe that you have not examined carefully enough all 
sides and aspects of the case, and that you judge only 
from what came within the sphere of your knowledge. 
[t will neither impair your goodness nor your greatness 
to see that you were mistaken. Lincoln confessed to 
Grant when Vicksburg had heen taken, ‘You were 
right and I was wrong.” Would you Ike to injure 
the good work of evangelizing immigrants? I know 
you would not, But if you would not, let us adopt that 
method which alone secures success. It is the method 
of Paul, who brought the Gospel to the Greeks in 
Greek. Let us bring it to the Germans in German ; let 
us bring it to them by men who are in full sympathy 
with the Germans, and in full sympathy with our best 
and dearest American institutions, Such men, as the 
history of the churches engaged in mission work among 
the Germans shows, can be fitted out fully and well only 
by our German theological schools of America, 

So much this time. If you think still, Mr. Editor, 
that your view is right and mine is wrong, the im- 
portance of the question at issue moves me to challenge 
you to a public discussion of it before al] the evangelical 
ministers in New York City. Though I am onlya 
German, I am ready to convince you publicly of your 
great and fatal error. 

Very respectfully yours, 
Grorce C SEmenrt. 


Tract Hous, 150 Nassau Street, New YorK, 
August 7, 1886 t 





PREACHING THE GOSPEL TO THE GERMANS. 
Editor Christian Union : 
Dear Sir —I have been interested in the discussion 
in regard to the theological training of young men for 
the purpose of preaching the Gospel to the thousands of 


German emigrants in our country. 
important work 

But it seems that your correspondents, as is usually 
the case with persons outside of the Lutheran Church, 
ignore the very existence of the church of Germany in 
these Uaited States. 

Do they know that the great church of Luther has, in 
this country, :zneteen theological {fastitutions in which 
young men may be trained to preach the Gospel to these 
emigrants in the German language? Do they know that 
Lutherans taught William Penn much of his Indian 
policy, and many of those great principles of civil and 
religious liberty which underlle the pillars upon which 
our free government rests ? Dothey know that Luther- 
aus swelled the ranks of Washington's army in the great 
Revolution? Do they know that Lutherans in these 
Uatted States have ever been distinguished as the 
friends of education and the advocates of law and order? 
They seem to forget that tae Lutherans have fn this 
country twenty-eight colleges, nineteen theological sem- 
{naries, an emigrants’ home in New York Clty, worth one 
hundred thousand dollars, where Germans are received, 
cared for, body and soul, and sent to the West, where 
they may obtain comfortable homes and the means of 
grace. Do they know that the Lutherans have about 
four thousand pastors, most of whom speak the German 
language and are of Gcrman blood ? that they are in 
every town and city from New York to S.n Francisco, 
some cities having between thirty and forty pastors ? 
Every portion of the church {s using every exertion to 
educate missionaries and send them on all over the West 
to receive these emigrants and minister to their spiritual 
wants. 

Surely, in the great question of caring for the Germans 
these things deserve recognition. Surely, the L itherans 
count for something in the evangelization of our country. 
Surely, the five millions of Germans in this country, the 
large msj rity of whom are Lutherans by birth, training, 
and choice, ought to be encouraged in their efforts to 
supply their own wants, and not be looked upon as 
heathen and des'itute of moral sense, 

Cer‘alnly, the Germans should have the Gospel fn their 
own language, and they should have it as their fathers 
hai it. pure, peaceable, full of good fruits, without 


partiality and without hypocrisy, J. Hawkins, 
Prosperity, 8. C, 


It is certainly an 
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FINANCIAL. 


The increasing demand for money in- 
cldental with and preliminary to the 
harvesting and moving of our vast crops 
proved unexpectedly rapid in its develop- 
ment during the week, and, with the aid 
of speculators, who used every weapon of 
manipulation to aggravate the stringency, 
it reached a point where it might justly 
have been called very active. The fact is 
that the New York money market for 
two years has been the cheapest money 
center in the world ; rates have been very 
low, ranging for months at atime at one 
and a half per cent. on call, and for a year 
or more scarcely attaining arate, for any 
considerable period, of over two per cent. 
So that, during the past year, there has 
been a tendency, among many capitalists 
and depositors, to withdraw balances 
from New York. As we all know, who 
have followed the course of financial 
events, money has gone abroad since Jan- 
uary last, until foreign gold shipments 
have aggregated a net sum of over $26,- 
000000 since the first of the year— 
due in part to the unprofi'able émploy- 
ment of balances here, and in part to the 
apprehension of peril from excessive silver 
coinage. This bas been working for some 
time against further accumulations here, 
and our reserves have, by the foreign 
movement alone, been drawn down a good 
deal. Then the fact of such a movement 
going on has Jed our conservative and 
prudent Secretary of the Government 
Treasury to increase his reserves in every 
direction. This bas doubtless been largely 
at the expense of the New York market ; 
and, finally, an extraord!pary demand in 
New England centered at Boston, so de- 
pleted our reduced reserves as, for the 
time being, to work a sudden activity. 
Tht the banks found themselves unex- 
pectedly poor when the Western demand 
for crop movements came has been 
plainly demonstrated this week. But it 
must be borne in mind that the New York 
money mark:t, all things being equal, 
is the favorite money market on this 
side of the Atlantic, because it offers 
a more extensive field of lending on good 
security than any other, and, with com- 
mercial affairs active, gives a greater varl- 
ety of security both for legitimate and 
speculative ventures than any other half 
di z-n cittes puttogether. This very fact, 
now that @ real demand at good rates has 
sprung up here, will draw from every 
other center in the country; indeed, the 
flow of money to New York has already 
set in, responsive to this fresh demand, 
and it locks now as if the increased activ. 
{ty would prove premature. We find that 
the price of foreign exchange, which we 
intimated last week was making rapid 
progress toward a home movement of gold 
from abroad, has actually reached the low 
figure this week which admits of gold 
imports, and the firat shipment from Paris 
is already booked. We do not believe that 
this movement will be large now, for we 
think that our spasmodic demand for 
money willsoon cease, but a little later in 
the season, say in Ssptember, when the 
year's cottoa shipments of the new crop 

are added tothe Western movement of the 
new wheat, there will be an added demand 
for funds for such movement, and for the 
counter movement of goods incident to the 
fall trade activity, that will, not unlikely, 
draw back from the other side every dol- 
lar of gold taken from us since the year 
began. Especially will this be true if 
Londen continues its heavy purchases of 
our secnrities. These purchases are the 
result of a growing confilence on the part 
of European investors in the values of 
American shares and bonds; and such a 
growth of confidence, at its early incep. 
tion, can hardly be measured. Europe, 
and Eagiand especially, bas a very large 
and rich class of investors dependent on 
their investments for iacomes, and if con- 
fidence fully revives with them in our in- 
vestments, and the movement to purchase 
them becomes universal there, as it often 
has in years past, it will absorb a great 
volume of such investments, and pay for 





them in gold. Nothing has contributed 


or is likely to contribute so much 
to this revival of confidence abroad as the 
prosperity of our railways, whose securi- 
ties make up so largely this investment 
material. We have added evidence of the 
growing prosperity of this rail way interest 
in the continued weekly Increase of rail- 
way earnings reported. The first week in 
August adds to the increase in this par- 
ticular—so well illustrated in our figures 
given in these columns a week ago for the 
last week in July—as compared with the 
first week in August last year. The fol- 
' lowing results speak for themselves, given 
in round numbers : 

Milwaukee, Lake Shore & West., increase, $28,000 


St. Louis & San Francisco..... .... : 12,000 
Chicago & Northwestern........... vs 18,000 
Loulsville & Nashville..... ........ 87,000 
Canada Soatheral.\. . ccsccsecc ses coe * 27.000 
Pitinols ConmteGh ;.... <0. < scence ssesece “ 33,000 
NS os cna ctkck yest eiadtieodate - 65,000 


These are fair examples of the continued 
increase in railway traffic. The aggregate 
earnings of sixty seven roads for the month 
of July, thie year, make $20 374 200, 
against aggregate earnings for the 
same month last year of $18 137,948; 
or an increase for July of this year, 
on the same lines, of over $2 200,000. 
It is useless for the average croaker 
to fight this constantly accumulating 
evidence of our returning prosperity, and 
thee figures are becoming powerful fac- 
tors in the increase of favor in which our 
properties are held abroad. 

The stock market has suffered only a 
slight relapse from the quotations of a 
week ago—say, an average of one to two 
per cent.—but it retains still its firm under- 
tone, and is really bare of any consider- 
able blocks of stocks, while a large short 
interest is growing on account of the un- 
settling influence of active money, which 
will serve as a bull element, we apprehend, 
in the near future. 

The following is the bank statement : 


Loans, decrease..........-+.605 $3,993,900 
Specie, increase............-.... 2-5,100 
Legal tenders, decrease......... 3,605,700 
Deposits, decrease ......... ..- 7,542,300 
Reserve, decrease ..........+++ 1,435,025 


Leaving the banks with a surplus reserve 
of about $7,300,000 ; money closing five 
per cent., about, on call. 








INTERIOR HEAT OF THE EARTH, 


The German Government is having a 
deep shaft sunk near Schladebach, with 
the object of obtaining various kinds cf 
scientific information, and _ especially 
trustworthy data concerning the rate of 
increase of the earth temperature as we 
descend into the interior. The excava- 
tion is being carried on by a diamond- 
tipped borer driven by water. At the 
beginning of this year the shaft had 
reached the depth of 1,382 meters, which 
is believed to be the lowest depth yet 
reached by boring. The temperature at 
successive stages is ascertained by an in- 
genious instrument which serves as a 
special thermometer, the principle of con- 
struction beinjy the fact that as the heat 
increases, the mercury will expand s0 as 
to flow over the lip of the tube in greater 
and greater quantities. The measure- 
ment of the differences of these overflows 
will give the rate of increase of the tem- 
perature. It has been ascertained that 
the temperature at the depth of 1,332 
meters was 49 degrees Centigrade, or 120 
degrees Fahrenheit. If the temperature 
increases regularly at this rate, the boiling 
point of water ought to be reached at a 
depth of 3,000 meters, and at 75 kilo- 
meters we should find the heat at which 
platinum melts. This would go to show 
that the earth’s crust cannot be more than 
about one ninetieth of its radius. 








A NEEDED CORRECTION. 


There was an incident just prior to the 
recent graduation exercises at Dartmouth 
College which prettily illustrated the pro- 
verbial gallantry of the students of that 
institution. Professor Lord was delfver- 





ing an exceedingly pleasant series of lect- 





ures on his last year’s travels in Italy 
before an attentive audience of students. 
Behind the Professor sat his pretty niece, 
who had accompanied him on his journey 
through Italy. The Professor was ad- 
vancing his view—quite a revolutionary 
one, by the way—that the amount of 
beauty of all sorts that is to be seen in 
Italy has been greatly exaggerated. ‘‘It 
{s far from being a land where all is beau- 
tiful,” said he. ‘* Indeed, I will tell you 
what may surprise you—I did not see a 
single pretty woman during all my travels 
in Italy.” This remark was followed by 
a chorus of slight coughs that arose from 
different parts of the room. The Profes- 
sor was about to proceed when the chorus 
of coughs grew louder and stronger. He 
began to think that something was wrong, 
and then recalled what he had said, glanc- 
ing around at his nfece at the same mo- 
ment. ‘‘ During all my sojourn in Italy,” 
he repeated, ‘‘I saw not a single beautiful 
woman who was a native of the country.” 
This remark was followed by applause, 
and the Professor went on with his lect- 
ure.—[ Boston Record. 








SAFEST OF ALL 


INVESTMENTS. 


First Mortgage Bonds 7 to per cent. Semi- 
Annaal taterest, Negotiated by W. R. CLARK & 
Cv., in sums of @200 and upwards. Prompt Pay- 
ment of Principal and Interest Coupons made and 
remitted to lender without charge. BE#T LO. 
CATIONIN THE UNION. Fifteen years’ expe- 
rience. Ample capital. Wide connections. Re.*r 
to “ The Congregstionalist.” Send for form, circu 
lar, and references before you invest elsowhere 


W. B. CLARK & CO., 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
oO 


6°lo a \O 


The American Investment Company, of Em- 
meteburg lowa. ineorporatec, with a paid up cap- 
ital of %500,000 with branches at Huron and 
Mitchell, Dakot», offer first Mo! Farm Loans in 
lowa, Minn, Dakota, and Neb., both Principal anc 
Interest Guaranteed. Also6 per cent. ture 
Bonds (obligations of the Company), running 10 
ee by Mortgage loans deposited with the 

ercantile Trust (o., N, ¥._ It also issues De- 
mand Certificates of Deposit at 5 per cent. interest 
Write for pamphlet and references, ws 

Home Office, Emmetsburg¢, Iowa. 
E, 8. Ormsby, Pres., 150 Nassau 8t., N. Y. 


N. W. HARRIS & CO., 


115-117 Monroe St., CHICAGO. 
BONDS Of Counties, Cities, &e. of high grade a 


specialty. Send for descriptive lists. 

A WORD | CONSERVATIVE 
THE GERMAN AMERICAN 

SECURITY LOAN AND. INV’T CO. 


vy) 
RELIABILITY SIOUX FALLS, DAK. 
Capital Stock, $180,000. 
Negotiators of 7 per cent. First Mortgage Bends— 
most desirable security, improved farms in Da- 
kuta, Minnesota, and lowa. fer to.our Board of 
Directors : 
Hon. John A. Logan, Illinois; 
Judge J. M. Baliey, Freeport, IL; 
E. a. sherman, Pres. | Minnehaha National Bank. 
A. E. Hutl, Director, Sioux Falls, Dak. Ter. 
Alse to Hon. Wm. Windom, Winona, Minn.; 
i\as¢ German Insurance Co., Freeport, Lil. 
|} Address Cnas. R. Dean, Secretary, for information 
and sample loans, 




















PAMPHLET containing information covering 
the history of Farm Mortgages for the pas. 
twenty five years will be sent free on appll cation t 
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OPPICBR OP THT 


ATLANTIC 
Mutnal Insurance Company, 


Nsw York, January 23d, 1886. 
The Trustees, in Conformity to ie Charter of the 
Company, submit the following Statement of its 
affairs on the 31st of December, 1885: 
Premiums on Marine Risks from ist 
January, 1885, to 8lst December, 
MEE sinc du diane shakesacs-» anies . $3,856,618 66 
Premiums on Policies not marked 
off ist January, 1885............... 1,839,525 10 
Total Marine Premiums............ 143 7 


Premiums marked off from ist Jan- 
uary, 1885, to 8ist December, 1885,$8,770,004 80 
Losses paid during the ~ _ 
same period........... $1,915,020 67 
Returns of Pre- 


miums and 
Expenses. ... $776,712 42 


The Company has the following assets, viz.: 
United States and State of New 

York Stock, City, Bank, and other 

Stocks 


85. 96,143 76 








1,438,600 00 

Real Estate and Claims due the 
Company, estimated at............ F39,000 00 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable 1,508,148 58 
a ers 22,897 88 


MIs 66.dik ce ceceuecssccscs. $12,740,826 46 





Six per cent. interest on the outstanding cer- 
tificates of profits will be paid to the holders 
thereof, or their legal representatives, on and 
after Tuesday, the Second of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 
181 will be redeemed and paid to the holders 
thereof, or their legal representatives, on and 
after Tuesday, the Second of February next,from 
which date all interest thereen will cease.’ The 

cates to be produced at the time of pay- 
ment, and canceled. 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on 
the net earned premiums of the Company for 
the year ending 31st December, 1885, for which 
certificates wili be issued on and after Tuesday, 
the Fourth of May next. 

By order of the Board. 


J, H. OHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES: 
ADOLPH LEMOYNE, 





H 
LO FREDk RICK H. CORSITT, 

2. A. RAVEN, WILLIAM BRYCE, 

WM. STURGIS, JOHN ELLIOTT, 

BENJAMIN H. FIELD, JAMESG. DE FOREST, 

JOSIAH 0. LOW ARLES D. LEVERICH, 


\ : CH. 
THOS. B. CODDINGTON. JOUN L. RIKE 
WILLIAM DEGROOT, K. 





iL 
Cc. A. HAND. ISAAC BFLL, 
JOHN D. HEWLETT, EDW AED FLOYD-JONES, 
WILLIAM H. WEBB ANSON W. HARD. 
CHAS. P. BURDETT, THOMAS MAITLAND. 
W. CO ‘ 
JOHN D. JONES, President. 


OHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 24 Vice- President. 
4. A. RAVEN, 34 Vue President, 


NORWICH LINE 


For Boston, Worcester, Watch Hill, Block 
Island, New London, Norwich, White 
Mountains, and all points East. 

From Pier 40, North River, foot of Watts St. (next 
pier above Desbrosses St. Ferry), daily, Sundays 

excepted, at 5 p.m. 
The New Iron Steamer 


46 

CITY OF WORCESTER,”’ 
without exception the most elegant +teamer on 
Long Island Sound, leaves New York on Tuesdays, 
Thursdays, and Saturdays. 


And the Favorite Steamer 


“CITY OF NEW YORK,” 


(recently rebuilt), on opposite days. 
Tickets and Staterooms secured at 2U7, 257, 261, 297, 
$97, and 957 Broadway ; Astor House, Windsur and 
Cosmopolitan Hotels; 838 Fulton St., Broukiyn; at 
Pier 40 North River, and on Steamers. 


GEORGE W. BRADY, Agent. 








The Equ table Mortgage Co., 208 B’way, N. Y 
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We_have decided to place ourselves 
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Assets to the value of nearly a MILLION 
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Or HENRY DICKINSON, New 
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16 years perfect success,12,531 Mortgages negotiated, aggregating $8,369,200 
All the Interest and Principal paid on day of maturity to amount of 


J. B. WATKINS LAND MORTGAGE oT 


UNCONDITIONAL GUARANTEE OF BOTH PRINCIPAL AND INTEREST. 


Interest 6 per cent, payable as in the past, by half yearly coupons, at the 
NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE IN N EW YORK. 


DOLLARS are pledged by our guarantee. 


SEND FOR PAMPHLET CONTAINING FACTS AND FIGURES, FORMS, AND 450 TESTIMONIAL: 
Our Law Department will collect Bonds and other securities in all the Western States for individuals and corporati 
Address J. BRB. WATKING L. M. CO., Lawrence, Kansas, 


on a plane above eve competitor. 
Hereafter every mortgage that we negotiate will bear our’ full ent 


York Manager, 243 Broadway. 
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How a Mother was Restored 


to Her Family. 


[Interesting Statement from a Laboring Man of the Cure of his Wife from a dangerous [!Iness.} 


Messrs GILMAN Bros., Boston. 


Boston, September 1. 


I want to tell you how Dr SETH ARNOLD's BALSaM saved my wife’s life after she war given up 


to die by tbree doctors 


She was taken with a very bad Diarrhoea, which ran into Dysenter 
We tried three or four kinds of medicine, but she grew worre until she took her bed i oan 


She was In 


awful pain, and had spasms most. all the time. She was very weak, and could not speak above a 
whi-per. I called the clergy. and he gave her the sacrament, and she bid me and the chi dren 
good-by. About noon a friend told me of ARNOLD’s Barsam, and I got a bottle and gave her a 


dose. I continued the ARNoLD's BaLsam accordin 


to directions, and she improved and slept 


some that night, and In two days sat up. Now she fs as well as ever, and it was all owing to the 


ARNOLD's Batsam she took. 
Sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 


Yours respectfully, 


MICHAE!, TOWLE, 


GILMAN BROS., Proprietors, Boston, Mass. 
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AN UNEXPECTED INDORSEMENT. 


The Caristian Union, a weekly news 
paper of marked liberality of sentiment 
and breadth of view cn public questions, 
opposes the policy among the churches of 
‘‘spending money to give the Germans 
in the United States the Gospel in the 
German language.” 

This practical wisdom was expressed in 
Wiceconsin many years ago by a citizen of 
less renown for piety than for pungency 
of expression and sound common sense. 
We recall it as additional testimony, from 
a widely different source, to the strength of 
the position taken by The Christian Union. 
Among the well-known Wisconsiners of 
Carly days was Noah Phelps, of Green 
County. Hewas not always strictly sober, 
but he never failed to be bright and sensi 
ble, and was always held in much esteem 
for his integrity and usefulness as a cit- 
izen. He was a member of the Territorial 
Legislature, and of the Constitutional 
Convention of 1846. A motion being 
pending in the Legislature, of which he 
was & member, to print copies of certain 
public documents in the Welsh and 
French languages, Mr. Phelps rose in his 
seat and gravely moved an amendment to 
print a large number of copies in the Pot- 
tawattomie language, remarking, with 
great emphasis, that he made that motion 
out of regard to a large number of rest. 
dents in Wisconsin who cught not be 
overlooked. ‘‘My own conviction,” sald 
Mr. Phelps, ‘‘is that all this printing of 
public documents in foreign languages ts 
wrong. We ought to have one language 
and only one, and stick to it, and if that 
language is Pottawattomle, JU learn it /” 
<a Sentinel. 


THEOSOPHY. * 

The following letter, written by the 
President of the Theosophic Society to 
the Washington “ Star,” must be taken 
as giving the view of the very center of 
the innermost circle of the ‘‘ esoteric” 
religionists. It needs no comments.—Ep. 

Supposing the sad case of the Massa- 
chusetts lady who has been made insane 
by Theosophy to be correctly reported, 
it simply proves what I have repeatedly 
stated—the great danger that attends the 
study of the subject without the proper 
restrictions and the most vigilant super- 
vision. I have been both ridiculed and 
reviled for stating that insanity may re- 
sult from the practice of this kiad of 
psychic science. An attack of acute 
mania, such as this lady is safd to have 
had, is unfortunately a too frequent result 
of Theosophy indiscreetly pursued. Vari- 
ous forms of mental derangement, hallu- 
cinations of all sorts, delirium, idiocy, 
suicide, murder, and every violation of the 
social order threaten the weak, the un- 
wary, or the misguided votary of Theoso- 
phy—this ‘* mushy mystery,” this ‘‘ Mum- 
bo Jumbo religion,” as some call it—this 
most terrible and most dangerous form of 
spiritual potency, as I know it to be. 
That is one reason why the competent 
Theosophist, who has paseed through his 
probation and escaped the dangers, is the 
first to declare that Theosophy is not for 
the public, and to conceal it as far as pos- 
sible from the public. Last November I 
gave you as a sufficient reason for my 
relicence to your reporter that if all per- 
sons knew what I do about it, it would 
threaten the very fabric of society. That 
is why I constantly raise a warning against 
rash tempting of fate in seeking to know 
the secrets of Theosophy before the soul 
fs prepared to receive them. ‘‘ This way 
madness lies,” and I am obliged con- 
stantly to warn persons that if they touch 
this subject they do so at the peril of 
their life or reason, perhaps of their 
eternal welfare. Nine out of ten persons 
who rashly tempt fate in this way fall or 
perish in the attempt. When will the 
public credit us with knowing what we 
are talking about when we make such 
declarations as these? When will the 
public trust to what we say, without our 
reasons therefor—for our real reasons we 
ever give. Theosophy is but for few, 





for the very few who must have it, not for 
the many who fancy they would like it. 
Rash mortals who aspire to the counsels 
of the immortals before they can keep 
their own—rash, deluded mortals who 
would seek the company of the gods be- 
fore they have cast off the shackles of ig- 
norance, fear, and sin! better walk the 
earth humbly than dare essay the skies. 
My voice is continually raised to warn and 
restrain and check rash souls who would 
seek to know that which they are not fitted 
to receive ; to do that which they are not 
able to accomplish ; to be made that which 
they are nct ready to become. “ This 
way madness lies.” What would be 
thought of a surgeon who, after operating 
upon a patient for cataract, say, to restore 
the sight, should expose his patient to the 
glare of the sun? Does he not carefully 
bandage the newly opened eyes, that they 
be not dazzled by thelight? This is The- 
osophy. Who is the professor of chemis- 
try who would let everybody into his lab- 
oratory to play with his apparatus, not 
knowing that an explosion wiil soon 
follow ? Yet the occult forces of nature 
which the trained Theosophist manipu- 
lates are vastly more potent for evil, if 
carelessly or ignorantly handled, than any 
chemical substances can be. They must 
not be tampered with. Nor can moral 
dynamite be trusted in incompetent hands. 
That is one reason why we have nothing 
but praise and encouragement for the 
orthodox or exoteric religions of every 
country. We know they are frauds, 
but pious frauds, and very useful and 
necessary. This vast majority of the 
human race are fitted as yet for nothing 
better. We know that the average human 
being is far from any possible psychic 
clarity or psychic potency, unable to stand 
alone, requiring to be held up during life 
and let down at death by every possible 
contrivance adapted to his weakness and 
ignorance. Such ineffectual organisms 
have, perhaps, to be churned up thousands 
of times in the seething messes of matter 
they represent before they are fit for The- 
osophy. I have probably advised more 
persons to ‘‘ join the church ” than I ever 
recommended or helped to Theosophy, 
One who would aspire to know the secret 
of life, wisely veiled from all excepting | ..,, 
the initiated in the mysteries, should have 
clearly set before him the ordeal through 
which he has to pass, and pass success- 
fully, by his own strength, and then make 
the attempt at the hazard of all that makes 
life worth living, at the risk of life or rea 
son, at the peril of his soul. It fs theleap 
of the cataract he must essay, in defiance 
of prudence and ‘common sense,” in de- 
fiance of the world and all that he holds 
most dear, in self-reliance that scorns to 
doubt, waver, or fear. Nor must it be 
mere reckleesness ; it must be justified by |& 
the event, and he must prove his strength 
to escape from the rapids as well as his 
courage to encounter them. Else he {fs} min 
lost, and very likely helps others on to their 
destruction. Religious mania, emotional 
insanity, melancholia, suicidal yearning, 
revolting crimes, mental imbecility, shat- 
tered bodily constitution, aimless infirmity 
of purpose, and every form of unde- 
sirable delusion are among the terrib).- 
*‘dwellers on the threshold” that guard 
the theosophic adyta. Judge, then, when 
those 


to be incurred, if they be not right in 
so doing. Judge if we be not right in 
refusing to deliver up the key to these 
mysteries to whosoever asks for it. Judge 
if we be not right in refusing to impart 
the secret doctrine to those who have not 
proven their right to receive it. Judge if 
we be not right in hedging Theosophy 
about with every possible safeguard. 
And, whether we be right or wrong, judge 
finally whether a Theosophist will not do 
as he chooses in this as in every otber of 
his royal prerogatives. No true Theoso. 
phist will ever surrender his gods to the 
populace or betray the least of their coun- 
sels. He leaves it to priests to supply the 
people with the gods best suited to their 


needs or wants or, comprehension, and 


nion 
who have this matter in their] tne Fast Trains betw: 
keeping warn all persons of the danger | Atcnison are composed of 


considers his own too sacred to be put to 
such purposes, 
idols,” he says, and let them be content 
with what they can understand. For in 
Theosophy ** madness lies” in wait for the 
average humaz being, and matches must 
not be left in the way of children, whether 
of larger or smaller growth. Respectfully 
yours, E.Luiorr CovEs. 








“T was all run down, and Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
proved just the medicine I needed,’’ write hun- 
dreds of people Take it now 
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‘Give the people thelr! ¢ 
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Speed. Perfect Allarmnant, Miatiieren 
Impression, Changeable Type, 
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THE HAMMOND TYPE-WRITER CO. 
143 Centre Street, New York. 
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Established 1857. 
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SLEEPING IN CHURCH. 


The Presbyterian church authorities in 
Pennsylvania have been considering the 
subject of ‘‘ napping in meeting,” a habit 
which is prevalent during the summer 
season wherever the church-going customs 
are kept up. One of them—it was a min- 
ister, of course—declared that sleeping in 
church manifests ‘‘ disrespect to God’s 
house, and shows indifference to the wor- 
ship of the Almighty.” This good man 
would have more charity if he were to 
occupy @ pew instead of the pulpit. The 
latter post affords no opportunities for 
napping, however much it may sometimes 
conduce to the habit in those who feel the 
poppy-like influence of {ts soothing sing- 
song, or the |u!ling drone of its long-drawn 
prayers. Nodding in church is not an act 
of volition, and therefore is, in a large 
measure, destitute of the qualities of a 
moral offense. There is no willful disre- 
spect or consclous indifference. A man 
can no more will himself to keep awake 
and attentive, when a real drowsy fit takes 
possession of him in the calm seclusion of 
& pew corner, than he can will himself to 
sleep when thoroughly and obstinately 
awake. The eye grows dim, the eyelids 
droop, the articulate sounds from the min- 
ister become a mere unintelligible mur- 
mur, and the man’s head droops lower 
and lower, until brought up with a sudden 
jerk, followed by an amusing endeavor to 
create the impression that he hasn’t been 
asleep at all. He clears his throat with a 
vigorous ‘‘h-m-m,” fixes his eye intently 
upon the minister, and moves his head 
slowly, as if by way of assent to what was 
being said, and nodding were a very wide 
awake habit of his. How vain the attempt! 
The glaze again creeps over the eye, the 
eyelids gently close, and an unmistakable 
nod follows—unless the sleeper has the 
courage and faith to rest his head and sur. 
render himself to the spell. Of all the 
tantalizing and irresistible influences upon 
men of mortal frame, the approaches of 
the sleep god in church of a drowsy sum- 
mer Sunday are the worst. 

In regard to a remedy the authorities 
differed. The minister before quoted 
thought that church members should 
‘*seek grace to resist the habit.” Buta 
good deacon maintained that grace 
wouldn’t do it. He simply cannot keep 
awake at times, and says the only remedy 
he knows of is ‘‘an active application of 
a shawl-pin by less drowsy wives, who are 
too much interested in looking at the other 
women’s bonnets to fall into a sleepy 
state.” Passing by the slur upon the more 
wide-awake sex, it is enough to say that 
this remedy needs to be applied with care. 
A lively jump and cry of ‘‘ouch” from 
the awakened sleeper, following the jab 
of the admonitory shawl-pin, would not 
add to the comfort of the situation. The 
old-fashioned preventive, as we remember, 
was a strong clove, or a bunch of cara- 
way—otherwise known as “‘ go to meetin’- 
seed ”’—chewed vigorously upon the first 
approach of drowsiness, the sharp bite of 
the pungent spice neutralizing the sopo- 
rific effect of the dead air and droning 
service. An unregenerate and active fly, 
if he will attend strictly to business, can 
keep a would-be worshiper open to the 
influences of the sanctuary, albeit it is 
doubtful if his attentions wi!l conduce to 
a strictly religious frame of mind.—[Bos- 
ton Herald. 








THE TALMUD. 


In a book recently written by Professor 
James K. Hosmer, he says of the Jewish 
Talmud : 

‘* Its destinies have been those of the Jew. 
ish race, and whenever it has been burned, 
the burnisg of the Jews themselves hag 
been not far off. If some minds have be- 
come stultified in its debates, minute and 
often inane, others have gained by their 
study a subtle and penetrative power. 
Many 4 rabbi, trained by the study of the 
Talmud, has developed and made fruitful 
other sciences. The philosophy of many 
a beneficent Jewish thinker had here its 
root. The first translators of Aristotle and 





Averroes passed their youth in the rabbin- 
ical schools. If the Jews escaped in a 
measure the eclipse of the Dark Ages, so 
total over the Christlan world, they owe it 
to the Talmud. 

‘A Gentile has great difficulty in ob 
taining any coherent idea of this strange 
old work. The rabbis seem to prescribe 
and condemn tolerance, to approve and 
forbid usury, to recommend and despise 
agriculture, to honor and depreciate 
women. It seems strange it should have 
been held in such honor. One rabbi sald 
the written Law was water, the Mischna 
wine, and the Gemara an aromatie liquor 
very precious. I give a passage from still 
another Jewish scholar of our own time, 
who is believed to have been a most ac- 
complished Talmudist : ‘ Well can we un- 
derstand the distress of mind in a mediz- 
val divine, or even in a modern savant, 
who, bent upon following some scientific 
debate in the Talmudical pages, feels, as 
it were, the ground suddenly give way, 
the loud voices grow thin, the doors and 
walls of the schoolroom vanish before his 
eyes, and fn their place uprises Rome the 
great, and her million-voiced life. Or the 
blooming vineyards around that other city 
of hills, Jerusalem the Golden herself, are 
seen, and white-clad virgins move dream. 
ily among them. Snatches of their songs 
are heacd, the rhythm of their choric 
dances rises and falls. Often, far too often 
for the interests of study and the glory of 
the human race, does the steady tramp of 
the Roman cohort, the shriek and clangor 
of the bloody field, interrupt these debates, 
and the arguing masters and their disci- 
ples don their arms, and, with the cry, 
*« Jerusalem and ltberty,” rush to the fray. 
It shows us the teeming streets of Jerusa- 
lem, tradesmen at work, women at home, 
children at play, priest and Levite, 
preacher on hillside, story-teller in the ba 
zar; nor Jerusalem alone, but the whole 
antique world is embalmed there—Athens, 
Alexandria, Persia, Rome... . Astrange, 
wild, weird ocean, with its leviathans and 
its wrecks of golden argosies, and with its 
forlorn bells that send up their dreamy 
sounds ever and anon, while the fisher- 
man bends upon his oar, and starts and 
listens, and perchance the tears may come 
into his eyes.’ ” 








HUMOR IN ARCADIE. 
A ‘‘vaulting ambition which o’erleaps 
itself” is by no means confined to those 
who fill high statien and are born to 


power and dignity. It may show itself. 


in the cobbler as well asin the king. An 
amusing example was recently given by a 
member of a rural school board. A labor- 
ing man, illiterate and poverty-stricken, 
sought the suffrages of his feliow rate- 
payers as a people’s candidate for a seat 
on the local educational parliament. By 
a freak of fortune in the shape of the 
cumulative vote, he was elected. The 
honor proved insufficient to allay his 
thirst for fame and for the conscious 
exercise of authority. He must needs con- 
duct an examination, on the following 
lines : 

‘Now, you lads, before you goes any 
farther with the reading of this chapter, 
let me just see if you knows the meanin’ 
of the words you have read. It says 
something here about ‘gross darkness.’ 
Now, what is that? Whatis gross dark- 
ness ?” 

A chorus of youthful voices—some not 
without an Inflection of scorn at the insult 
to their intelligence conveyed in the 
putting of so simple a query—makes 
answer, ‘‘ Great darkness, sir.” 

The inquisitor shakes his head triumph- 
antly—‘‘ No—o,” he says, ‘‘not exactly. 
What's darkness, boys ?” 

The unexpected and bewildering rebuff 
seems to have inaugurated a temporary 
reign of silence. When the forward path 
discloses mysterious pitfalls, it is well to 
walk with circumspection. But at’ last a 
solitary, piping treble ventures a highly 
original definition. 

** Please, sir, it’s what there is after the 
sun sets and before the lamps are lit.” 








‘*Well, yes’—as if condescendiogly 
considering—“‘ you’reright. Now, what’s 
a gross ?” 

The response comes with great volume 
and more assurance. This, at least, is 
solid ground of mathematical fact. 

‘* Twelve dozen, sir.” 

‘* And how many fs that ?” 

‘* A hundred and forty-four, sir.” 

“Right again. Now listen, you lads. 
‘ Gross darkness’ is darkness one hundred 
and forty-four times as great as that which 
the scholar over against the middle desk 
yonder described for us, Don’t you for- 
get what gross darkness is in future.”— 
[Cassell’s Family Magazine. 








WONDERFUL FAITH CURE. 


‘‘But the most striking case of my 
life,” the old physiclan continued, ‘‘ was 
that of a woman who had not left her bed 
for several years. She ate well, she slept 
well, her pulse was reasonably regular. 
But every few days she would send for 
me in great haste, and I would go and 
make a siight change in the bread pills 
on which I was keeping her. Finally I 
got tired, and decided to try heroic treat- 
ment. So, after hearing her story, I 
began to laugh heartily. I looked at her, 
and then I would begin again. I kept 
this up for a considerable time, and she 
kept getting more and more angry. She 
wanted to know what was the matter. I 
told her that I was laughing at her, the 
idea was so ridiculous to me that she 
should lie there day after day, and pre- 
tend to be sick. ‘ Why,’ sald I, ‘there is 
nothing in the world the matter with you 
but laziness.’ I called her everything I 
could think of in this line. Finally she 
became so angered that she sat up in bed. 
I kept on. She finally reached for her 
shoe, and threw it at me, ordering me to 
get out of the house. I pretended to get 
angry at that, but kept on with my abuse. 
Then she jumped out of bed, and seizing 
the broom, she drove me out-of-doors. 
She had not been on her feet before in 
years, and of course was somewhat weak ; 
but she was able to walk, and she needed 
some such effort as this to arouse her. 
She was a well woman from that moment 
She never took to her bed again. Can 
you tell anything more wonderful than 
that connected with faith cures ?”—[Ex- 
change. 








SUCCESS IN BUSINESS. 


The success of many men in business is 
wondered at by others who fail, and all sorts 
of reasons are invented in explanation. In 
many cases the difference might be foundin 
better health. While the man who ts 1i] half 
the time (or who is only half well) is com- 
pelled to give a large part of his time and 
attention to the care of his person, the one 
who is well can give all his time and atten- 
tion to the pushing of his business. And the 
man of one thought, or of all thought concen- 
trated on his business, will have many more 
chances than the one who is compelled to 
divide his time and attention. A man Hfted 
out of the slough of ill health and enabled to 
forget all bodily ills because they have been 
cured, and then achieves busixess success, 
can appreciate the means by which the happy 
chenge was wrought. 

From an editor (Mr. A. L. Cheney, Port 
Jefferson, New York), a gentleman who has 
realized this happy transformation, comes 
the following 
stout since using Compound Oxygen, increas- 
ing in weight from 118 to 145 pounds inside 
of six months. The Compound Oxygen laid 
the foundation, and the improvement has 
been permanent. I attribute my success in 
business to Compound Oxygen, for without 
it I should never have been able to stand the 


) stress of business life.” 


Other business men give like testimony. 

7 lompound Oxygen—Its Mode of Action and 
Results,”’ is the titie of a volume of nearly two 
hundred pages, published by Drs. StarKEy 
& PALEN, No. 1,529 Arch Street, Philadelphia, 
Pa., which gives to inquirers full information 
as to this remarkable curative agent and a 
record of cures in a wide range of chronic 
cases—many of them after being abandoned 
to die by other physicians. It will be mailed 
free to any address on application. 











A 80FT, VELVET TEXTURE is imparted tothe skin 
by the use of Glenn’s Sulphur Soap. For skin 
diseases it should be used freely. Never take a 
bath without it. It is also especially useful as a 
means of bleaching and purifying woolen, cot- 
ton, and linen fabrics. 

Glenn’s Sulphur Soap healsand beantifies, 2c. 

GermanCorn Remover killsCorns,Bunions,ae 

Hill's Hair and Whisker Dye—Black & Brown. Sa, 


ike’s Toothache Drops cure in | Minnte, 4g, 


have grown remarkably 


The Oft Told Story 


Of the peculiar medicinal merits of Hood’s Sarsapa- 
Filla is fully confirmed by the voluntary testimony 
of thousands who have tried {t. Pecullar in the 
combination, proportion, and preparation of its 
ingredients, peculiar in the extreme care with which 
it is put up, Hood’s Sarsapariila accomplishes cures 
where other preparations entirely fail. Peculiar in 
the unequaled good name it has made at home, 
which is a “tower of strength abroad,” pecullar in 
the phenomena! sales it has attained, 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
is the most popular and successful medicine before 
the public to-day for purifying the blood, giving 
strength, and creating an appetite. 

“IT suffered from wakefulness and low spirits, and 
also had eczema on the back of my head and neck, 
which was very annoying. I took one bottle of 
Hood's Sarsapariila, and [ have received so much 
benefit that [ am very grateful, and I am always 
glad to speak a good word for Hood's Sarsaparilla.” 
Mars. J. S, Sn¥D&R, Pottsville, Pa 


Purifies the Blood 


Wallace Buck, of North Bloomfield, N. Y., suffered 
eleven years with a terrible varicose ulcer on his 
leg, 80 bad that he had to give up business. He was 
cured of the ulcer, and also of catarrh, by 


9 . 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Bold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. Prepared by 

C. I. HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass. 


100 Doses One Dollar 


The + oe Rock $3 PANT. 


Cut and made to order 
from -arefully selected 
woolen goods, and a-nt 
by mall. We guarantee 
to refund money unless 
buyer is satisfied, and 
then we send him such 
honest goods and so 
good a fit that he would 





not send them back for 
twice the money. Buy 
ing direetly from the 
milis for cash, and sell- 


ing directiy to the con- 
sumer for cash, saves 


jobbers’ and retailers’ 
projts and rents, which 
makes clothing cost 89 
high. In ordering send 
waist and inside leg 


measure. together with 
$8, and We. p stage and 
packing, and tell us 
about what color you 
refer, or send 6c. for 
vox of samp!es of these 
and other priced goods, 


Plymouth Rock Pant Co., 
P. O, Box », rs Boston, Mass. 


TS wanted for “ The History of 
SS Christianity, ” by Abbott. A 








AGEN 


and ¢ bance. {84 book at the popular price of 

1.75. Liberal EL. The religious papers mention it 
poll of the few great religious works of the world. 
Greater success never known by agents. Terms free 
8Tinson & Co., Publishers, Portland. Maine. 





= LUBURG WONDERFUL 


CHAIR. 


Library, URG Reclining. 

‘SO Invalid Chair Combined. 

CES, Price, $7 

nd Stamp for Catalogue. 

LUBURG & Ci "G OO. 145 N. Sth St. PHILA PA. 








PARKER’ S 
HAIR BALSAM 


Oe the popular favorite for dressing 

the hair, Kestoring color when 

gray, and preventing Dandruff, 

Mm it cl ans the sealp, stops the 

® hair falling, and is sure to please, 
«. cal 61.00 0h Senate, 


<a INDICO BL Be. 








Ite merits as a WASH LUE hewe beenfuil teste Y 


and endorsed by thousands of nD use keepers. Your 
fr ought to have it on sals 4se him for 1% 
@ WILTRERGER Proc. 283  Menond Mt Pas Ps 





f HERNIA, 


To those AFFLICTED with HE RNIA, com 
monly called RUPTURE, science has given for 
their RELIKF and CURE, WHITE'S PAT. 
ENT LEVER TRUSS. NO INCONVEN- 
IENCE. NO BACK PAD#, NO UNDER. 
STRAPS, but as EASY and COMFORTABLE 
to Wear as an old shoe. DR. GREGORY ‘Sur- 
geon of the Company, who has made this disease a 
life study), through his treatment effects, in a 
majority of cases, a PERMANENT CURE. 
The LIFT-UP POWER of this Truss is wonder 
ful. We GUARANTEE to HOLD any CASE 
OF RUPTURE with our Truss—the best in the 
World. Why suffer when cure and relief are at 
hand? Established years SiPARATE PRIVATE 
ROOMS FOR LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, Advice 
and pamphlet, by mail, FREE. We employ no 
agents. Our offices are UPSTAIRS in Rooms 21, 
22, and 23. 


White's Patent Lever Truss Co. 


693, 695, 697 Broadway, 


NEW YORK. 





HIRES’ IMPROVED ROOT BEER. 


ages, 3 cts. Makes 5 gallons of a 
delice sparkling, and wholesome bev- 
erage. Sold by hg druggists, or sent by mail on 
t of 5 cen 
C, B. HIRES, 48 x Delaware Ave,, Philadelphia, Pa 


x's Par. IMprovep 
xen Ear Dremay 
om w per CREE distinctly, 








Comfortable, invisible. Mlustrated book & ¢ fs, . Addresa 
or call on F, HISCOX, 853 Broadway, N, Y. Nena Sis paper, 
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and FOREIQN, 


provided for Families, Schools, and Colleges. 
Skilled Teachers supplied with Positions. 
Circulars of Good Schools free to Parents. 
School Property rented and sold. 
School and Kindergarten Material, etc. 


J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO.,7 East 14th 8t., N. Y 


past TBACHERS, anc Foreiar 





GRADUATE of a Boston Training School for 
Kindergartners desires a position. Would open 
@ KinJergartes in connection with a Private School, 
or by herself, wherever a sufficient number of pu- 
pills can be secured. Address 
BUX 336, Newtonville, Mass. 


ABBOTT ACADEMY FOR YOUNG LADIES. 


Tre fifty-eighth year opens on Teametes, , Septem- 
ber 9th. For cire store, EET to W F. Draper: for 
admission, to MiSS PHI A McKEEN, Principal, 
Andover, Mass. 





(eaawale HEIGHTS SCHOOL, 

Cornwall-on-the-Hudson, N.Y. 
Healthful location for boys. Refers to the senior 
editor of this paper. OREN COBB, A.M., Principal. 


M®* KINSON’S HOME 
Scndout FO GIRLs. 


Syr N.Y. 

Number strictly, "fimited. Lo ns 
Wednesday, September — ee Refers to Vv. 
Henry Ward Beecher, 1 Cutier, Hon. 
James B, 4ngell, Hon. ‘Andrew D. White 





ELMIRA COLLEGE.women. 


Course of oper ogenl to that ss the ho best Col- 


ali 
<< -Z i. usic and Art. Butiding with best 
tmadern with elevator. heated by steam, = fur- 
vator. 


Museum and Art Ga ty moderate. address 
* Rev. A. W. CO D.D., Pres’t, Elmira, N. Y. 





NGLISH AND FRENCH SCHOOL 
E* FOR BOARDING AND DAY PUP 
.700 Green Street, Philadelphia, 
Not a “fashionable echool. Its aim is to help girl 
become accurate thinkers and happy, intelligent 
women. Post- Graduate Courses a Special aA For 
circulars the Principal, Miss BOYER. 








aneos THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
Full of teachers. Full course of etudy. 
Address Frofessor Francis B. Denio, Bangor, 





|: plead ACADEMY, 
stamford, Conn. 

A boys’ boardiog +s of the highest grade. 

Forty-ninth cour ee Sept 15. 


English and Classical School. 


A Boarding and Day Botest fitting boys and girls 
for cobege. The boarding de ment for a limited 
number of giris only. Special courses for advanced 

upils in literature, dgngurgce. s,and science Address 
fins Josephine A. n., or Mrs. t E. 
Page, Matron, Rutland, Vermont. 


OUNT SoLLy (N.J.) ACADEMY FOR 
BOYS, H. M. WALRADT (Yale, 75), Prin. 
YACK-ON-THE-HUDSON. 
WILLISTINE HALL. 
A Home ScHoo.t for Young Ladies. Thorough 
instruction in — Mico, and the Languages. 


Lectures upon Travel. Address 
Misses J. A. & J. KEMPSHALL, Nyack, N.Y. 








GONT 
SCHOOL FOR YOUNG Lapigs, 


The fourth year of this School tkasen for thirty- 
three years as Chestnut Street Seminary) will open 
Wednesday, Sept. 29th. at 5a. the 5 ous 
country seat of Jay Cooke, Philadelp For 


circu address 
CIPALS, Ogontsz, Montgomery Co., Pa 
For Young Women. 


OREAD INSTITUTE ¥% Nouns Voom 


Opens Sept. 16. Three courses — Preparatory, 
Seminary Course in Liberal Arts, and Coilege Pre- 
y. Special courses including Elocution and 

mestic Arts. Best Teachers and Lecturers secured. 
Careful training of oafow z is gre. For circulars 








ETTS. MA. (Yale), Principal 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY LAW SCHOOL. 


WILLIAM F. WARREN, LL.D., President. 


Three Years’ Course. Twenty Instructors. 
Address EDMUND H. BENNETT, Dean. 








RIDGETON. CUMBERLAND CO., N. J. 
Mrs. Westcott hes removed her boarding 

for young ladies and chiluren, known for twetve 
years «8s The Young Ladies’ seminary, Camden, N.J., 
to ber home in Briugeton, N.J. The residence sone 
of the finest in South Jersey, being uals on Seb 
ground. surrounded by large forest trees and belted 
with pines. Tennis and boating. The house is very 
commodious, finished in hard woods, and has al) the 
modern conveniences. Particular attention has 
been paid to the plumbing and drain: , neither 
of which can be excelied. Ihe climate dry and 
mila in winter. Ic will be our continued aim, while 
providing every care and atrention to the a 
an? bappiness of those intrusted to us, to insist u 
thoro scholarship: Young ladies admit to 
Wellesiey College on our certificate. Fall term 
begins SEPTEMBER 23. For particulars, etc., ad- 
dress MRS. 8. 8. WESTCOTT, Princi pal. 





B®. N mas © COLECE, 


Mawr, Pa. 
A COL LEGE FOR WOMEN. 
The Program stating the courses of study for the 
next academic year will be sent on application. 


BURR AND. _ BURTON a SEMINARY, 


English Bi Toor TES, font Ay hy Terms 
moderase ear begins ag 6, 1886. 
Best how ¥ ork cefereners oo 
Address Kev. L. M. SE ERANCE, Principal. 


ARLETON COLLEGE, 


NORTHFIELD, MINN. For both sexes. Pre- 
— and Collegiate courses. Classical, 
iterary, and Scient fic. Vocal and Instru- 
mental Music, Drawing. and ae. Sixteen 
teachers. Fail term opens Wed: jay, Sep- 
tember 8, 1886. Supapecevesy low. yr 
Jas. W. STRONG, President. 











YLAV, ERACK COLLEGE AND HUDSON 
RIVER taSTITUT#. Claverack. N. Y. 
Attords superior educational advantages. 
ticulars see page 81, issue July 15, of this paper, or 
send fur catalogue. 
KneV. A. H. FLACK, A.B., President. 


FLORIDA 


ACADEMY & COLLEGE, 


AT DeLAND, FLORIDA. 


A first-class Academy’ for both sexes. Five 
courses ; College Preparatory, Higher + nglish, Nor- 
mal, Business Industrial ‘‘rawing. First-ciass Art 
and Music De ents. Fine new Dormitory Bulild- 
ings, wn = an hey > ——— board and tuition at 
reasonable e pu of this Institution is 
to give, in x dcltenttu climate of Florida, as 
chesengh on beral an education as can be secured 

the best New England schools. DeLand =eae 

will also receive students of both sexes prepared t) 

enter the Tn Class. Send Land Catalogue to 
F. FORBES, 


a. weenie: 
Or H. A. DELAND, Fairport, N. Y. 





For Illustrated School Advertisements see 
Page 30. 





RT EDWARD COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE. Su- 

rb new brick buildings, steam-heated; 13 

teachers; College-preparatory, Commercial, and 

mg courses; 4 Literary Societies; 

Music, Art, ; 29th year, Sept. 13. Address 
JOS, E. KING, D.D., Ft. Edward, N. Y. 





CONN.—Home School for 
‘oung + ae healthy and beauti- 

Education thoroug 

MULE, DEBRAY LONGCHAMP. 


REENWICH, 
Geena Laas. 
Paincrrats, } 


Address A. F. Prin., Worcester, 
Mass. 

pears SEMINARY. 

Pennington, N. J. 

On R. R., midway ‘= Sl N. Y. and Phila. Opens 
Sept. 6th. Every convenience. Thorough education, 
Catalogue, testimonials, letter of Dr. M 
Princeton, &c. THOS. HANLON, D.D., President. 


PHILLIPS ACADEMY, 


ANDOVER, MASS. 


109th year begins Sept. 8, 1886. For catalogue ad- 
dress 


Cc. F. P. BANCROFT, Principal. 


IVERSIDE SCHOOL, 
Auburndale, Mas 
a Home School for Giris of all aces -— a Fittin 
School for Wellesley ——. limited. 
Superior Advantages in in Music 
DELIA Tr. SMITH, Principal. 


ELWYN HALL, READING, PA, 
A Preparatory School for Boys, 
Conducted upon the Military Plan. 


Thorough Instruction, Sound Discipline, Laupe ond 
frerone ly a teens Gymnasium end —_ * Hall. 


ST. LUKE'S SCHOOL BESTE 


BUSTLETON, PA. 
Near Philadelphia. 
A Home School. Number limited to th 
= mp pn trentio tl 


r any 
Tarseats 

















fal unds. 
with reg ris 





H‘4s KETTSTOWR (N. a A. INGTITUTE. _ 
Building one of the best land. Colege 

~o— — ry. les’ College. mo Art, Elocu. 
New Laboratory for Practical Chemistry. 
Gatalogee free. Rev. G. H. WHITNEY, D.D., Pres. 


IGHLAND ppustany ACADEMY, 
Wo asa. 





Er glish branches, Physics. Chemistry, 
udies, Surveying. French, Ge and 
Cc. B. METCALF, A.M., SUPERINTENDENT, 


Most ctical 
Mereantile stu 


Johns Hopkins University, 


BALTIMORE. 


A ta for the next academic year are 











\LASSICA AL eo Bees! rou GIRLS, 
ve., 

reopens Septeusbrr 30. Janior and Advanced Courses. 
Bpecial attention given to Uollege Preparation. 
Pupiis ,fepared here admitted :o Wellesley College 
witnout further examination. Boarding upls at 
moderate terms. Miss NOKTH and Miss BaRNES, 
Priocipais. 





YOOK ACADEMY. 
Havana, N. Y. 

Graduates admitted without examinations into 
Vassar, brown, Kochester, and Madison. Building 
heated by steam, with bath-rooms, gy te. 
Expenses moderate. Fall term be 
Address A.C. Hu 


COLORADO COLLEGE. 


Complete Classical, Literary, Scientific, and 
Preparatory Courses. 
Cc > ys . ype A favorable in case of Asthma, 
Lucipient mary Disease. 
"muociiont Society : no Saloons. 
Year opens Sept. 8. 
Address the Secretary, Colorado Springs, Colo. 


CUSHING ACADEMY “sans 


A college preparatory and English School bn both 
sexes. Three full courses, besides Music, Painting. 
etc. Nine regular instractors. Good new buildings, 
laboratories, and apparatus. Heathful country 
location. Expenses mod: rate. ~-4 scholarships 

to indigent students. Special terms to cie raymen. 
Tweifth year begins — 14, } ote Principal. 


mnasium, etc. 
ns Aug. Sist. 
Principal. 











GANNETT INSTITUTE *e.XoureGacies. 
Boston, Mass. 

Family and Day School. Fu!) corps of teachers and Lec- 

turers. The 3:1 year begins Sept.29. 188. For circular ap- 

ply to Rev. Geo. Gannett, A. M. ,69 Chester Square, Boston, Mass. 


«« NATIONAL SCHOOL 


Elocution & Oratory. 


Large and experienced staff of teachers. Diplo 
mas and degrees. Fourteenth year begins Sep 
tember 27th. Send for catalogue to the 
Secretary, John H. Bechtel, 1127 Girard Street, 
Philadelphia. 














now ready for distribution. 
| Feememeel INTERNATIONAL COLLEGE, 
Florence, Italy. 


An American Family —+1 penny in Music 
Art. and Modern Languag: A company of entice 
leave in September tuo poy Ss dress for, cire 
rates of ocean or x curcular, 


FLORENCE 2 Hanover St. Woroee 
ENDER | BALL GEMINARY. LITITZ, PA 


fan School for Giris. gto ge 
—_—— 4c ‘Rev. HLA. BRICLENSTEIN, Pr boi uaa 





ARIETTA X COLLEGE 


Marietta, Ohio. 


The best educational advantages offered. 
Bepences moderate. o courses of study. 
Free Scholarships to aid worthy students. 
The next term in College and Academy be- 
gins gins September % wh. © ogues sent on application, 


MISS HAINES’S SCHOOL, 


“ WOODSIDE,” HARTFORD. CONN, 


ve uo healthful -— 
clase instruction. in ali departments 
opens Sept. 22. 


First- 
year 


7] ymnasi 
drill under master. Out-of-door 
to ae manliness and health. 
A resident masters, all college 
HAS. H. STROUT, A.M., Principal. 


enco 
cipal 
graduates. 


“THE ELMS” Poni Soret ASS; 
for Girls. Primary, Academic, — Classical, and Post- 
Graduate Courses. 

MISSES PORTER & CHAMPNEY, Principals. 


THE GUNNERY NEXT SCHOOL YEAR 


begins September 15. Address 
J.C. BRINSMADE, Wasuinoron, Litchfiel ld Co., Ct. 


aE MISSES GRAHAM (successors to the 
Misses Green), formerly of No. 1 aie ae = 
reopen their Engiish and French Boardin 
School for Young Lacies on Thursday, Sept. 3 », 4 Dey 
at No. 68 Fifth Ave., New York City. 


HE PACKER GELLEGIATE INSTI- 
Joralemon Street, between Clinton and Court 


Brookly - We 

A school for the thorough teaching of Founs ladies. 
Collegiate, Academic, and Departments. 
The vext term will ' Soqeener 1886. New 
students assigned to c 15, 16, 17. 
There are no extra charges for oe in Greek, 
Latin, French, German, Drawing, or Bene an 
An attractive home, under Hberui m 
ceives 
Annual Catalogu: 
the courses of er rent on epplication to tT. J. 
Backus, LL.D., President of the Faculty. 


wes" bag et A STREET SEMINARY 
provided 


for Yourg Lad 
for giving ° superior ed =. 


Music and art. Mn area ‘as vi 
and TA Ww 
nut 8t., Phitadelonic, - a 


Wells College for Young Ladies, 


CAYUGA LA N.Y. 
FOLL COLLEGIATE Co of Brady. 


Course 
facilities for MUSIC and ART. Location unsur- 
passed for beau thfulness. Session be- 
ae. 15, 1886. Send for Catalogue. 
. FRISBEE, D.D.. President. 


WELLESLEY SCHOOL 


2,027 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA. 
For Girts and Young 


























iss a pesaapes SCHOOL tt YOUNG 
DIE= AND CHILDREN 
Montclair, N. J. 

department — the direction 


assisted b M. 
address Miss TF HUBBARD” 


i. tt be ENG! IsH AND FRENCH 
OR YOUNG LS cies AND 
CotLDnon. aA = Kast Thirty-Sixth Street, near 
k Aven will 


A home boardin; 
of the Princi 
For circulars, 





tures come the year on Literature, 
ere Architecture, course for ad: 
vanced pupils. At home Se Sept. 16. 


Misses A. and M. Falconer Perrin’s 


Girls’ School, 2,021 Fifth Avenue. E! ear, Four 
department. Native Teachers in es and Ger- 
Highest Standard. Boarding pupils @50u a 





man. 
Year, 


MY 


and ig 
thorough ea 





maAviA® peeinAny FOR YOUNG 
ADIEs, Bethiehem Pa. Established 1749, 
Neuseenital a ~~ ever since; offers a 

all departments at moderate 





AKE ERIE 


PAINESVIL' 
turers. Boond and tuition 
Applications should be 


OHIO, Location pananateg and eenehy. 


made cory. Mise SCAR 


SEMINARY 


Fourteen resident teachers sonnet five lec- 


Travan hth Phinckran” 9th, 1536, 


John W Address for Cirvul 
Rev. J. R MILLER, 1,334 Chestnut St, Philadelphia. 


WHEATON FEMALE SEMINARY 


Will commence its 52d year September 


Fine 
Library, ae, Observa' » and ps 
Thorough of 


Send for circular to Miss A. E. STANTON. Pring 
Norton, Mass. 7 i 


YOMING SEMINARY AND COM- 
MERCIAL COLLEGE, 


SPECIALTIES : College Preparation, Teachina, 
and Business advan 

Art, and Miveution” hem ena Depre 
to Ladies. roved a 


aescent Light my the buildings. Fall term 


rea or Catalogue, ad 
hiNGeTOK: F rae ePha £,D ~D., Principal, 


38th YEAR. LYNDON HALL, 
Dg cay tg N, » oe —High Class 
Drawing, ee 


yr for Young Lad: 
taught, witht regard to the equally im 4 
SAMUI. WiLL BUCK, A.M., Principal. 


matte:s of home care 
$400, ai op irom New 3 Yo wy 
Musk, Ty HOLS ri, Feath yea. 
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R.A. MACY & CO. 


14th ST., SIXTH AVE., and 13th 8T,, 
NEW YORE. 





GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOODS 
ESTABLISHMENT. 


WE CALI. ATTENTION TO OUR LARGE AND 
VARIED STOCK OF GOODS ADAPTED 
TO THE 


SUMMER SEASON. 


OUR CUSTOMERS RESIDING IN THE 


COUNTRY, 


OR THOSE VISITING THE 


MOUNTAINS 
SEA-SHORE, 


CAN RELY ON HAVING THEIR 


ORDERS BY MAIL 


CAREFULLY EXECUTED AND PROMPTLY 
SHIPPED. 


OUR PRICES 


ARE ALWAYS THE LOWEST, 


/R.H. MACY & CO. 
James M’Creery & Co, 


HAVE OPENED THEIR EARLY 
IMPORTATIONS OF SILKS, VEL- 
VETS AND PLUSHES, AND ARE 
NOW EXHIBITING COMPLETE 
ASSORTMENTS IN RIOH AND 
EXOLUSIVE DESIGNS, AN EXAM- 
INATION IS INVITED. 
Broadway, cor. | ith Street, 
New York. 


* eomtgpan BICYCLES 


AND TRICYCLES. 


I haven’t spent a dollar for a doctor since 
I have had a bicycle. That is hard on the 
doctors, but it is a good argument for the 
bicycle.—[Rev. George F. Pentecost. 


THE POPE MFG, CO., 


597 Washington St., BOSTON. 


BRANCH HOUSES: 
{2 WARREN ST., NEW YORK; 115 WABASH AYE, CHICAGO, 


DUPLICATE 
WEDDING 


PRESENTS. == 
J.H. JOHNS 1 0N, 


150 Bowery, cor. Broome St., 











SILVERWARE of 
every description, in 
the most stylish 
cases, at HALF regu- 
lar quotations, 

Cash paid for Sil- 
verware, Old Gold, 
Bronz.s, &c. 

Diamonds and 
Watches equally low. 





WALTER’S PARK SANITARIUM, 


Wernersvilie, Berks Co., Pa. 


This famous health resort is 
of guerts all the year. 
of toes and malaria; ari, no ita entire freedom from mosqul- 
tven to Wernersville a national 


— above tide ee = AM Ith 
whe ave 
with por feet ca to 
edish movements, masse ge, 
scans hts pavtens, venga, daicy, 


ROBERT WALTER, M. D, 





